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ROTHE  ON  DOGMATICS,  REVELATION,  AND  SCRIPTURE.* 

PBEFARED  BT  JOHN  P.  LACBOIX,  PH.B.,  PB0FE880B  OF  KOBEBN  LANOI7AOE8 

AND  HI8TOBT  IN  THE  OHIO  WE8LKTAN  17NITEB8ITT,  DELAWARE,  OHIO. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  presentation  of  the  chief  points 
in  Rothe’s  work,  Zur  Dogmatik.  This  work  was  first  published 
as  three  essays  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken.  It  was  then 
thoroughly  revised  and  annotated  by  the  author,  and  issued 
in  a  volume,  in  1862.  In  the  preparation  of  this  summary 
of  the  work  I  have  aimed  at  strict  fidelity  to  the  author. 
But  I  have  also  aimed  at  the  greatest  practicable  clearness 
to  English  readers.  Hence  my  paper  is  not  a  translation, 
but  rather  a  reproduction.  I  do  not  make  the  author 
responsible  for  a  single  sentence  of  the  paper,  nor  even  for 
•its  imagery.  He  is  responsible  simply  for  its  sentiments,  its 
positions. 

The  work  Zur  Dogmatik  is  among  Rothe’s  latest  and  most 
serious  utterances;  and  yet  it  is  the  very  work  which,  in 
some  points,  will  most  antagonize  the  prepossessions  of  the 
average  English  theologian.  The  only  apology  the  author 
makes  for  his  positions  is  his  thorough  conviction  of  being 
on  the  road  to  the  truth.  His  book  undertakes  a  diflScult 
task — it  undertakes  to  hold  fast  to  the  essential  truth  in 
Christianity,  and  yet  to  tear  off  from  it  the  swaddling  bands 

*  Zur  Dogmatik,  von  Dr.  R.  Rothc,  p.  356.  Gotha :  F.  A.  Perthes. 
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of  certain  traditional  associations  which,  as  the  author  thinks, 
can  no  longer  stand  the  test  of  modern  thought.  The  un¬ 
rivalled  eminence  of  Dr.  Rothe,  both  as  a  theologian  and  as 
a  devout  and  spotless  disciple  of  Christ,  certainly  entitle  his 
views  to  the  most  candid  consideration.  In  this  thought  I 
give  the  following  synopsis  to  the  English-reading  public. 

I.  Dogmatics. 

Dogmatists  are  of  two  classes  —  those  who  obtain  their 
theological  principles  from  dogmatics  itself,  and  those  who, 
obtaining  their  principles  elsewhere,  construct  the  science  of 
dogmatics  by  these  principles.  I  am  of  this  second  class. 

But  what  is  dogmatics?  Evidently  it  is  the  science  of 
dogmas.  Before  there  were  dogmas  there  was  no  thought 
of  dogmatics.  And  the  reason  that  dogmatics  ever  was  thought 
of  was  the  actual  existence  of  dogmas,  and  the  consequent 
felt  need  of  constructing  them  into  a  science. 

What,  now,  is  a  dogma  ?  All  admit  that  it  is  a  something 
that  has  its  roots  in  religion,  and,  consequently,  that  it  can 
be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  religion  ? 

What,  then,  is  religion?  Religion  is  primarily  of  sub¬ 
jective  quality ;  it  is  piety.  Objective  religion  is  secondary 
and  derived.  Of  course,  a  revelation  is  presupposed  by  sub¬ 
jective  religion.  For  it  is  only  through  a  divine  impingement 
upon  the  soul  from  without  that  our  human  consciousness 
becomes  a  God-consciousness.  This  impingement  may  be* 
direct  or  mediate,  supernatural  or  natural.  The  true  order, 
then,  is,  revelation,  subjective  religion,  objective  religion. 
Before  there  can  be  objective  religion  there  must  be  a  re¬ 
ligious  quality  to  be  objectified.  This  is  piety  ;  and  piety  is 
that  state  of  the  individual  in  which  his  entire  personality  is 
harmoniously  affected  by  God.  Piety,  as  a  state  of  person¬ 
alities,  manifests  itself  outwardly  —  gives  to  itself  shape  and 
form.  It  affects  and  shapes  the  action  of  the  will  and  the 
course  of  thought.  Thought,  as  guided  by  piety,  arrives 
at  religious  conceptions.  These,  when  reduced  to  formal 
expression,  are  dogmas. 
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In  this  process  there  are  distinct  and  successive  stages. 
The  first  stage  is  that  of  feeling.  We  forebode  God  before 
we  know  him.  Our  first  knowledge  of  God  is  in  the  form 
of  a  presentiment.  How,  now,  does  this  forebodement,  this 
presentiment,  objectify  itself  ?  Of  course,  only  by  assuming 
a  form.  But  as  it  is  itself  only  an  individually  colored  pre¬ 
sentiment,  the  form  given  to  it  will  be  shaped  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  fancy.  That  is,  the  form  it  assumes  will  be  an  image, 
a  symbol.  Consequently,  objective  religion  in  this  its  earliest 
stage,  is  mythology.  This  word  I  use,  of  course,  in  a  good 
sense.  And  I  add  that  it  is  an  essential  perfection  of  any 
religion,  even  the  Christian,  that  it  has  a  mythology  —  a 
religious  fantasy-world. 

The  next  stage  of  our  religious  knowledge  is,  that  it  rises  from 
its  individual  to  a  general  or  universal  form.  It  rises  from  the 
sphere  of  feeling  to  that  of  the  understanding.  Here  it  can  ob¬ 
jectify  itself  only  in  a  rational  manner,  i.e.  by  words.  In  rising 
to  this  form  it  passes  through  various  phases  of  increasing 
distinctness.  At  first  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  impression, 
and  its  objective  form  is  mere  opinion.  Next  it  rises  from 
the  crudeness  of  opinion  to  the  form  of  a  distinct  thought; 
its  objective  form  is  now  that  of  a  religious  maxim.  But 
this  process  whereby  our  religious  impressions,  opinions,  rise 
to  the  generic  form  of  clear  thoughts  can  take  place  only  in 
respect  to  the  several  separate  elements  of  our  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  so  that  at  best  our^  religious  knowledge  exists  only  in 
the  form  of  a  plurality  of  as  yet  isolated  thoughts.  But 
inasmuch  as  to  think  is,  strictly,  to  comprehend,  to  construct 
the  units  of  consciousness  into  an  organic  totality,  hence  the 
next  stage  is,  that  the  fragments  of  our  religious  knowledge 
be  constructed  into  organically  articulated  religious  systems. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  goal  which  religious  thought  naturally 
must  set  before  itself,  it  is  evident  that  this  goal  is  attainable ; 
otherwise,  there  would  be  a  contradiction  in  the  very  consti¬ 
tution  of  things.  And,  in  fact,  the  objective  conditions  of 
such  systematic  construction  are  here  right  at  hand.  For, 
evidently,  each  several  religious  thought  is  closely  related  to 
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every  other,  by  virtue  of  the  common  ground  out  of  which 
they  have  sprung,  —  namely,  the  specifically  attuned  religious 
consciousness,  —  as  also  because  they  are  the  product  of  one 
self-con sistently  acting  apparatus  of  thought. 

Now,  the  process  which  we  have  thus  described  takes  place 
concretely  in  the  religious  community.  This  community  is 
the  church.  It  is  only  through  the  church  that  religious 
thought  receives  that  precision  of  form  whereby  it  becomes 
dogma.  To  the  church,  therefore,  we  now  turn. 

That  piety  necessarily  leads  to  society  —  communion  —  we 
take  for  granted.  This  society  or  church  is,  in  fact,  simply 
piety  as  having  become  concrete  or  objective.  For,  as  the 
piety  of  the  individual  comes  to  objective  expression,  it 
becomes  manifest  to  the  consciousness  of  other  individuals ; 
hence  the  origin,  and,  in  fact,  the  inevitability,  of  religious 
communion.  This  communion  is  communion  of  will,  and 
also  of  thought.  It  is  with  the  latter  only  that  we  have 
here  to  do. 

Primarily  this  phase  of  religious  communion  is  simply  a 
communion  of  presentiments.  Hence  it  is  crude  and  super¬ 
ficial.  It  can  become  deep  and  thorough  only  by  rising  from 
the  individual  to  the  generic  form  —  only  by  passing  from 
instinctive  presentiment  to  rational  thought.  This  takes 
place  when  the  church  gives  to  the  knowledge  common  to 
her  members  an  adequate  form,  and  sanctions  it  with  her 
authority.  This  sanction  comes  about  primarily  only  very 
indefinitely,  usually  by  the  force  of  mere  usage.  It  is  only 
when  differences  of  opinion  arise  that  it  becomes  sharp  and 
definite.  For  when  strife  arises,  then  the  law  of  self- 
preservation  induces  the  church  to  examine  closely,  to  decide 
positively,  and  to  stamp  with  authority.  "When  this  takes 
place,  —  when  the  church  authoritatively  moulds  her  religious 
thought  into  such  form  as  constitutes  an  adequate  expression, 
in  any  particular  respect,  of  the  specific  form  of  piety  which 
she  represents,  —  then  she  creates  a  dogma.  And  it  is  only 
when  she  has  done  this  in  respect  to  all  the  elements  of  her 
collective  religious  knowledge  that  the  communion  of  thought 
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among  her  members  can  be  complete.  A  digest  of  all  the 
dogmas  thus  originating  constitutes  the  symbolum  or  articles 
of  faith. 

Dogmas  necessarily  presuppose  a  church ;  for  only  a  church 
can  make  them.  Ever  since  the  dissolution  of  the  church  into 
a  plurality  of  relatively  opposed  fragmentary  churches,  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  can  appear  only  as  the  doctrine  of  some  specific 
branch  of  the  church.  Hence  dogmas  can  now  appear  only 
as  confessional.  'This  holds  true  not  of  particular  dogmas, 
but  of  all  dogmas.  There  are  no  dogmas  common  to  several 
churches ;  but  in  proportion  as  any  church  is  the  completed 
objectification  of  any  specific  form  of  piety,  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  all  her  dogmas  belong  to  her,  and  to  no  other. 
Since  the  schism  of  the  church  there  are  really  no  general 
Christian  dogmas.  For  let  the  principle  of  any  church  be 
fully  carried  out,  and  it  will  affect  every  one  of  its  dogmas, 
without  exception. 

But  with  this  digested  scheme  of  dogmas  we  have  as  yet 
attained  simply  to  dogmas,  but  not  to  dogmatics.  The 
dogmas  stand  as  yet  simply  alongside  of  each  other.  They 
are  not  yet  organized  into  a  unitary  system.  To  so  organize 
them  is  to  construct  the  science  of  dogmatics.  Occasions 
for  this  work  occur  early  in  the  history  of  the  church.  The 
single  dogmas  need  to  be  reconciled  with  each  other.  The 
rule,  the  criterion,  the  principle  for  this  reconciliation;  is  the 
specific  form  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  which  the 
church  in  questi6n  is  the  outward  expression.  The  process 
of  constructing  dogmas  into  dogmatics  takes  place  through 
the  same  dialectical  procedure  whereby  the  single  dogmas 
are  evolved.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  the  completion  of  the  already 
begun  logical  process.  So  soon  as  the  church  has  formed 
her  round  of  single  dogmas  she  enters  upon  an  age  of  dog¬ 
matizing  ;  that  is,  she  begins  to  modify,  temper,  and  clarify 
her  dogmas. 

A  comprehensive  definition  of  dogmatics,  then,  is  this : 
It  is  the  systematic,  that  is,  scientific,  presentation  of  the 
official  doctrine  of  a  particular  church-communion.  A  mere 
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concatenation  of  dogmas  into  locos  communes  is  but  a 
preparation  for  dogmatics.  Dogmatics  itself  arises  only 
through  the  discovery  of  the  common  ground-principle  out 
of  which  the  single  dogmas  sprang,  and  by  the  reduction  of 
the  dogmas  into  more  complete  organic  harmony  with  such 
principle.  The  reducing  process  is  both  free  and  bound  — 
free,  in  that  it  is  wholly  intent  oh  effecting  a  complete  har¬ 
mony  of  all  the  dogmas,  even  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing 
something  of  what  had  appeared  as  true  doctrine ;  but 
bound,  in  that  it  has  no  other  rule  of  judgment  than  the  one 
underlying  principle  or  spirit  of  the  church  which  generated 
the  dogmas. 

Dogmatics  is,  accordingly,  a  positive,  a  historico-critical, 
but  not  a  speculative,  science.  Its  subject-matter  is  the 
positive,  historically  given  church-teaching.  But  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  its  positive  and  its  critical  elements 
be  kept  distinct.  Though  not  speculative  itself,  it  necessarily 
presupposes  a  speculative  system.  He  who  has  no  such 
system  cannot  construct  dogmatics ;  for  every  dogmatist 
needs  clearly-determined  conceptions  as  his  instruments ; 
and  where  else  he  can  get  them,  than  in  a  speculative  system, 
is  not  apparent.  And  the  need  is  not  merely  a  system  of 
metaphysics,  but  rather  of  speculative  theology  proper.  I 
know  that  theologians  are  very  prone  to  make  dogmatics  a 
substitute  for  the  speculative  theology  which  they  lack ;  but 
this  is  simply  an  abuse.  A  commingling  of  the  two  works 
disastrously  for  both,  and  is  a  chief  source  of  the  confusion 
of  ideas  with  which  we  theologians  have  been  so  justly  re¬ 
proached.  He  who  would  work  at  dogmatics  is  in  a  bad 
case  so  long  as  he  has  not  wrought  out  for  himself  a  rounded 
system  of  speculative  theology.  A  mixtum  compositum  of 
dogmatic  and  speculative  elements  under' the  name  of  dog¬ 
matics  is  the  weakest  of  weak  and  useless  things. 

Also  the  relation  of  dogmatics  to  exegetical  theology  is 
often  misconceived  of.  Though  I  freely  admit  the  dependence 
of  dogmatics  on  the  Scriptures,  and  hence  on  exegetical 
theology,  still  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
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“  biblical  dogmatics.”  In  my  view  the  matter  of  dogmatics 
is  simply  and  purely  the  given  dogmas.  The  dogmatist 
cannot  make  dogmas ;  they  are  ready  made  for  him.  Hence 
the  question,  Can  there  be  a  biblical  dogmatics  ?  depends  on 
this  other  question :  Does  the  Bible  contain  dogmas  ?  And 
this  I  deny.  I  hold  that  the  religious  teaching  contained  in 
the  Bible  lacks  that  developed  form  to  which  the  word 
“dogma”  is  properly  applied.  The  Bible  contains  i\iQ germs 
of  dogmas,  but  not  dogmas  themselves.  It  is  only  with  the 
latter  that  dogmatics  has  to  do. 

Having  settled  our  conception  of  dogmatics  in  general,  we 
turn  now  to  Protestant  dogmatics  in  particular.  What, 
then,  is  the  characteristic,  the  ground-principle,  of  Protestant 
dogmatics  ?  This  is  the  same  as  to  ask.  What  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  church  of  the  Reformation  ?  This  principle  can 
be  determined  only  by  determining  the  specific  character  of 
Protestant  piety,  whereof  Protestant  dogmatics  is  simply  the 
objectification.  This  piety,  now,  is  a  species  of  the  genus 
“  Christian  piety.”  The  essence  of  Christian  piety  in  general 
is,  that  it  is  a  real  communion  of  man  with  God  by  the  medior 
tion  of  Christ  as  Saviour  from  sin.  The  specific  modification 
of  this  piety  whereby  it  becomes  Protestant  piety  has  usually 
been  expressed  under  the  dualism  of  two  principles  —  a 
material  and  a  formal.  The  material  principle  is  the  free 
justification  of  man  by  faith  in  Christ,  without  the  least  per¬ 
sonal  desert.  The  formal  principle  is  the  exclusive  and 
unconditional  normative  authority  of  the  Bible.  Both  of 
these  principles  are  primarily  the  norms  not  of  Protestant 
dogmatics,  but  of  Protestant  piety.  It  is  only  mediately 
that  they  are  the  principles  of  Protestant  dogmatics. 

At  first  glance  it  seems  strange  that  the  Protestant  church 
rests  upon  two  principles.  It  has  the  appearance  that  she  is 
devoid  of  inner  unity.  Closer  examination,  however,  will 
show  that  the  inner  unity  is  not  lacking — that  the  two  prin¬ 
ciples  are  but  two  phases  of  the  same  thing.  The  fact  upon 
which  the  Reformed  church  was  founded  was  the  personal 
experience  of  salvation  through  faith  alone.  The  experience 
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was  the  material  principle.  But  in  organic  union  with  this 
experience  was  the  formal  principle  of  Bible-teaching,  whereof 
this  experience  was  the  application.  The  two  stages  are  but 
stages  of  one  process.  If  the  soul  is  justified  by  faith  in 
Christ, — if  the  church  effects  man’s  salvation  only  mediately, 
by  directing  his  attention  to  Christ,  —  then  she  must  possess 
Christ  —  his  spirit,  his  image,  his  teachings  —  in  such  an 
authentic  objective  form  as  will  enable  the  sinner,  unhelped 
by  any  third  medium,  to  exert  that  faith  which  saves.  This 
objective  representation  of  Christ  is,  now,  simply  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  And  the  seeming  dualistic  basis  and  nature  of  Prot¬ 
estant  piety  may  be  expressed  in  its  really  unitary  character 
thus :  It  is  that  specific  form  of  Christian  piety  which  springs 
from  justification  through  faith  in  Christ  as  objectively  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Scriptures.  Such  being  the  principle  of 
Protestant  piety,  and  the  Protestant  church  being  the  objec¬ 
tification  of  this  piety,  and  dogmatics  being  the  systematized 
presentation  of  the  thinking  of  the  church,  hence  the  above- 
stated  principle  of  Protestant  piety  is  also  the  principle  of 
Protestant  dogmatics. 

What,  now,  are  the  sources  of  dogmatics  ?  They  are 
twofold  —  historical  and  critical  —  the  given  dogmas  and 
the  divinely  guided  thinking  of  the  subject.  The  historical 
source  is,  however,  more  than  the  naked  dogmas  proper ;  it 
embraces,  also,  a  stream  of  dogmatic  tradition.  The  using 
of  the  historical  sources  consists,  first,  in  accurately  deter¬ 
mining  what  the  dogmas  are,  and  then  in  organically  de¬ 
veloping  them.  The  genuine  dogmatic  tradition  (for  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches)  lies  in  such  works  as 
preceded  the  eighteenth  century.  For  at  this  point  the  first 
great  stage  of  dogmatic  development  ceased,  and  gave  place 
to  a  period  of  relative  dissolution. 

The  fact  that  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  have 
different  symbols  and  traditions  forms  an  apparent  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  a  unitary  dogmatic  system  truly  repre¬ 
senting  both  of  them.  But  I  regard  it  as  only  apparent.  As 
both  churches  sprang  out  of  the  same  principle  (of  justifica- 
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tion  through  faith  in  Christ  as  presented  in  the  Scriptures), 
I  can  but  regard  them  as  simply  representing  two  phases  of 
a  religious  development  which,  in  its  full  form,  will  unite 
them  both  in  a  higher  unity.  The  churches  are,  indeed, 
different,  but  not  heterogeneous.  A  true  consensus  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  two  churches  will  furnish  the  basis  of  the 
perfect  dogmatics  of  the  Protestant  church.  The  production 
of  such  system  is  a  task  of  the  future.  The  dogmatic  de¬ 
velopment  in  neither  church  is  as  yet  anything  near  completed. 
Upon  very  few  points  is  there  a  settled  unanimity  in  either 
church ;  much  more,  then,  is  the  higher  unification  of  the 
two  a  work  yet  to  be  awaited. 

But  what  is  the  process  whereby  the  single  Protestant 
dogmas  are  to  be  constructed  into  a  system  ?  This  process  is 
simply  the  logical  evolution  of  the  contents  of  the  specifically 
Protestant  God-consciousness.  The  prime  fact  of  this  con¬ 
sciousness  is  redemption.  This  redemption  presupposes  a  lack 
of  communion  with  God,  from  which  it  redeems.  This  lack  is 
sin.  As  effected  throughChrist,  redemption  proceeds  fromGod ; 
that  is,  it  is  of  grouce.  The  two  facts  underlying  redemption 
are,  therefore,  sin  and  grace.  Sin  and  grace  form,  therefore, 
the  two  chief  parts  of  dogmatics.  As  sin  presupposes  God 
and  man,  hence  the  first  part  of  dogmatics  falls  into :  (1) 
the  doctrine  of  God,  or  theology  (proper) ;  (2)  the  .doctrine 
of  man,  or  anthropology ;  (3)  the  doctrine  of  sin,  or  hamar^ 
Oology.  The  second  part  treats  of  grace,  as  its  fruits  spring 
objectively  from  the  reconciliation  effected  by  Christ,  and 
subjectively  from  faith  in  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  subject. 
Its  two  subdivisions  are,  therefore  :  (1)  the  doctrine  of  the 
Saviour — soterology ;  and  (2)  the  doctrine  of  salvation  — 
soteriology. 

At  first  glance  this  classification,  seems  to  fail  in  doing 
justice  to  the  formal  principle  (the  Bible)  of  the  Protestant 
church.  And,  in  fact,  the  older  dogmatists  uniformly  began 
their  classification  with  a  chief  part  entitled  bibliology.  The 
true  position  of  a  discussion  of  the  Bible,  however,  is  under 
the  subdivision,  doctrine  of  salvation ;  the  Bible  really  being, 
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in  its  present  form,  one  of  the  means  of  grace.  But  if  still, 
in  obedience  to  settled  usage,  dogmatics  treat  first  of  bibli¬ 
ology,  it  were  better  that  it  do  so  not  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  but  in  an  introduction. 

What,  now,  is  the  precise  method  of  treating  each  dogma 
in  detail.  Here  we  notice  three  features  : 

(1)  The  dogmas  are  to  be  presented  in  their  ecclesiastically 
fixed  form,  with  the  greatest  possible  fidelity.  They  are  then 
to  be  measured  by  the  accepted  Protestant  criterion,  the 
Scriptures.  Agreement  with  Scripture  is  here  the  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  sound  doctrine.  No  dogma  can  here 
be  valid  except  as  it  is  seen  to  be  an  organic  member  of  the 
general  system  which  lies  in  germ  in  the  sacred  text.  So, 
also,  no  Christian  sect  can  be  Christian,  except  on  condition 
that  it  can,  despite  its  particularistic  character,  show  itself 
to  be  a  logical  development  of  one  of  the  phases  of  essential 
Christian  piety.  And  a  complete  ideal  dogmatics  would  be 
this  —  one  that  contained  and  developed  to  its  maturity  all 
and  every  of  the  germinally  given  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  no  others.  And  by  the  Scriptures  we  mean  the  Old  as 
well  as  the  New  Testament,  but  the  Old  only  in  the  light  of 
and  as  supplemented  by  the  New. 

(2)  But  the  work  of  the  dogmatist  extends  further  than 
to  the  mere  applying  to  the  dogmas  the  test  of  the  Scripture 
text.  The  Protestant  church  presents  her  dogmas  as 
products  of  scientific  thought.  And  they  are  such.  They 
are  doctrinal  definitions,  wrought  out  by  the  apparatus  of 
theological  science.  As  such  they  are  a  proper  subject  of 
theological  criticism.  They  are  to  stand  or  fall,  according 
as  they  can  or  cannot  logically  make  good  their  right  to 
existence.  Tlie  church  cannot  refuse  to  submit  all  of  her 
dogmas  to  this  test  in  all  its  rigor,  without,  eo  ipso,  aban¬ 
doning  them  as  dogmas  ;  for  she  would  thereby  confess  that 
they  are  not  dogmas,  i.e.  products  of  theological  science. 
This  position  is  also  confirmed  by  the  history  of  dogmas. 
Dogmas,  in  fact,  are  uniformly  the  products  of  repeated 
attempts  at  the  scientific  construction  of  the  substance 
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of  Scripture.  Each  renewed  attempt  implied  the  relative 
imperfection  of  the  preceding  attempt.  What,  now,  will 
guarantee  that  any  particular  last  attempt  has  absolutely 
reached  the  ideal?  There  is  no  such  guarantee.  But  an 
unquestionable  reason  for  subjecting  dogmas  to  occasional 
scientific  re-examination  is  the  fact  that  they  are  simply  the 
products  of  such  scientific  apparatus  as  was  available  in  the 
age  in  which  they  were  elaborated.  But  this  apparatus 
evidently  grows  more  discriminating,  more  perfect,  from  age 
to  age ;  so  that  it  is  successively  able  to  correct,  reject,  or 
perfect  that  to  which  it  previously  had  given  its  full  sanction. 

But  what  are  the  special  points  towards  which  the  work 
of  dogmatic  criticism  should  be  directed?  First,  as  to 
whether  each  dogma  is  free  from  contradiction  with  itself  or 
with  the  others ;  and  then,  whether  or  not  it  is  free  from 
ambiguity.  Furthermore,  whether  the  conceptions  used  in 
constructing  the  dogma  are  true  and  clear,  or  only  partially 
80.  For  the  alphabet  of  conceptions  (ideas,  logical  terms) 
is  in  constant  process  of  growth  and  clarification.  Note, 
e.g.  the  great  modifications  which  the  ideas  spirit  and  matter, 
nature  and  personality,  body  and  soul  have  undergone. 

(3)  Another  point  to  be  considered  in  dogmatic  criticism 
is  the  fact  that  all  our  religious  doctrines  are  ultimately 
rooted  in  feeling.  When  the  divine  revelation  which  en¬ 
kindles  the  religious  consciousness  impinges  upon  the  con¬ 
sciousness  for  the  first  time,  it  impinges  upon  it  as  already 
individually  determined,  that  is,  in  a  word,  as  feeling.  .  The 
specific  modification  of  this  feeling  effected  by  the  revelation 
constitutes  the  primitive  form  of  the  piety  of  the  subject ;  and 
this  piety,  when  logically  evolved  in  thought,  constitutes  the 
contents  of  dogmatics  for  that  subject.  And  each  church  is 
also  a  composite  subject,  falling  under  the  same  conditions. 
Every  particular  dogma  must  therefore,  in  order  to  its  legiti¬ 
macy,  be  seen  to  be  rooted  in  some  phase  of  the  form  of 
religious  feeling  of  which  it  claims  to  be  the  scientific 
expression.  So  long  as  the  religious'  roots  of  the  dogma  are 
undiscovered,  so  long  is  that  dogma  unappreciated.  The 
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possibility  of  the  purification  of  the  body  of  dogmas  from 
the  sphere  of  feeling  is  given  in  the  fact  that  the  essence  of 
the  dogmas  exists  as  feeling  in  the  consciousness  of  each 
subject  before  it  exists  as  developed  dogmas. 

Thus  it  appears  that  each  dogma  is  to  be  tested  by  a  three¬ 
fold  criterion ;  to  wit,  as  it  is  related  to  Scripture,  to  the 
apparatus  of  science,  and  to  the  religious  consciousness.  It 
is  to  be  criticised  scripturally,  scientifically^  and  religiously. 
The  more  usual  order,  however,  would  be,  scripturally,  re¬ 
ligiously,  and  scientifically. 

The  work  of  this  threefold  criticism  is  very  especially 
needed  in  regard  to  all  dogmas  which  have  been  transplanted 
bodily  into  Protestantism  out  of  the  Catholic  church.  Such 
dogmas  are  per  se  suspected ;  for  they  are  not  the  logical 
product  of  the  Protestant  consciousness.  Especially  in  re¬ 
ligious  and  scientific  respects  are  they  to  be  carefully  scru¬ 
tinized.  How  readily  may  they  be  rooted  in  an  unevangelical 
religious  feeling!  How  probable  that  the  scientific  means 
by  which,  so  many  ages  ago,  they  were  elaborated  is  now 
scientifically  antiquated !  And  it  is  precisely  these  dogmas 
which  the  evangelical  church  imported,  unexamined,  out  of 
the  old  church,  which  render  modern  Protestantism  so  objec¬ 
tionable  to  the  present  age.  So  that  precisely  with  these 
dogmas  lies  the  Herculean  task  of  modern  dogmatics.  It  is 
with  the  great  decisions  which  the  Councils  of  Nice  and 
Chalcedon  prematurely  fossilized  that  the  critical  efforts  of 
the  Protestant  dogmatist  are  most  imperatively  needed.  To 
spend  our  pains  on  the  minute  differences  between  Protestant 
sects,  and  to  leave  these  momentous  ancient  decisions  utterly 
untouched,  is  to  strain  at  gnats,  and  yet  swallow  camels,  if 
not  to  render  theology  positively  contemptible  to  an  impartial 
outsider. 

But  when,  now,  dogmatic  criticism  shall  find  defects  and 
hiatuses  in  the  existing  dogmas,  from  what  source  are  these 
defects  to  be  remedied  ?  By  the  help  of  what  are  the  germinal 
dogmas  to  be  developed  out  into  perfect  correctness  and 
self-consistency  ?  Not  by  the  help  of  dogmatics  itself,  but 
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by  the  help  of  that  which  alone  renders  dogmatic  construction 
possible,  viz.  a  rounded  speculative  system  in  the  mind  of 
the  dogmatist.  Here  dogmatics  finds  itself  in  organic  de¬ 
pendence  upon  speculative  theology.  And  here  we  discover 
the  real  unity  between  the  contents  of  revelation  and  the 
contents  of  human  reason  in  general.  Revelation  comes  to 
incipient  reason,  and  starts  it  at  work.  Reason,  speculation, 
philosophic  thought  constructs  the  contents  it  receives  from 
revelation  and  from  all  other  sources  into  a  logically  organized 
system.  One  of  the  parts  of  this  system  is  necessarily  a 
perfectly  correct  dogmatics.  It  is,  then,  by  the  help  of 
scientific  or  speculative  reason  that  dogmas  are  to  be  per¬ 
fected.  And  reason,  in  this  sense,  signifies  reason  as  having 
taken  into  itself  the  contents  of  all  attainable  instruction, 
revelation,  of  course,  included.  This  furnishes  the  transition- 
point  of  our  discussion  from  dogmatics  to 

II.  Revelation. 

Our  scheme  of  dogmatics  admits  of  the  treatment  of  bibli¬ 
ology  in  the  general  introduction.  But  as  the  Bible  rests 
upon  revelation,  hence  any  treatment  of  bibliology  must 
begin  with  a  discussion  of  revelation. 

What,  now^  is  revelation  ?  Our  earlier  dogmatics  largely 
identified  it  with  the  Bible.  It  is  a  merit  of  recent  dogmatics 
to  have  distinguished  between  the  two.  True,  an  early  and 
good  distinction  was  made  between  a  revelcUio  naturalis  and 
a  revelatio  supernaturalis.  And  much  of  our  modern  con¬ 
fusion  in  regard  to  the  function  of  human  reason  was  avoided 
by  our  Protestant  fathers  by  their  regarding  reason  as  not 
already  complete,  but  as  in  constant  process  of  becoming.  This 
thought  they  included  in  their  idea  of  regeneration.  They  held 
this  idea,  however,  too  much  as  simple  purification,  and  not 
enough  as  also  development.  True,  these  elder  dogmatists 
railed  out  against  reason.  And  properly  so ;  for  what  all 
did  they  not  include  under  the  term  ?  Reason  is  indeed  a 
precious  power.  But  who  has  it  ?  Rationality  is,  in  fact,  a 
goal  standing  out  before  man.  It  has  never  been  completely 
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a  fact  in  any  man  —  one  only  excepted.  So  also  is  it  with 
freedom.  That  a  man  has  reason  means  simply  that  he  can 
think;  hence  he  has  reason  only  in  the  measure  that  he  really 
can  think.  But  who  can  do  this  otherwise  than  merely  rela¬ 
tively?  Theology  has,  then,  meant  to  object  only  to  the 
misuse  of  reason  —  to  the  exaltation  of  crude  reason  to  the 
throne  which  belongs  to  it  only  when  fully  purified  and 
developed. 

But  our  older  dogmatists,  though  right  in  principle,  erred 
in  application.  This  is  apparent  in  their  admission  that 
unaided  reason,  though  blind  and  worthless  as  to  divine 
things,  is  yet  capable  enough  as  to  worldly  and  earthly 
things  —  an  admission  which  will  be  made  by  no  one  who 
properly  understands  the  relation  between  the  religious  and 
the  so-called  worldly  and  moral.  The  ground  of  this  false 
position  lay  in  the  incorrect  notion  of  revelation  which  then 
prevailed.  According  to  this  notion,  the  process  of  revelation 
consisted  almost  exclusively  in  imparting  to  the  understanding 
ready-made  religious  dogmas,  and,  in  fact,  in  imparting  them 
directly  by  a  mechanical  inpouring.  Such  a  notion  conflicts 
with  the  nature  of  reason,  and  robs  the  idea  of  revelation 
of  all  vital  naturalness.  Besides,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  human  history.  But  with  such  a  notion  of  revelation 
the  Bible  itself  is  in  direct  conflict.  The  Bible  represents 
revelation  as  a  series  —  a  closely  connected  series  —  of 
miraculous  historical  facts  and  historical  institutions,  in 
connection  with  which  take  place  manifold  supernatural 
illuminations  of  prophets,  in  vision  and  speech,  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  in  the  interest  not  so  much  of  new  religious  dogmas 
as  in  view  of  preparing  for  future  historical  events. 

An  urgent  demand  upon  modern  theology  is,  accordingly, 
a  rectification  of  the  conception  of  revelation.  To  this  I 
here  attempt  to  contribute  my  mite.  I  hold  that  God’s 
revealing  work  is  simply  a  special  phase  of  his  redeeming 
work,  and,  in  fact,  that  phase  which  is  the  necessary  basis 
of  redemption  proper.  Its  end  is  to  prepare  for  redemption 
—  to  render  it  historically  possible.  I  further  contend  that 
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the  essence  of  redeniption  consists  in  a  purification  and  an 
invigoration  of  man’s  God-consciousness — to  which  God- 
consciousness  man  cannot  now,  because  of  the  effects  of  sin, 
attain  clearly  and  fully  without  higher  help  than  the  natural 
means  that  lie  about  him.  I  do  not  mean  that  revelation  is 
the  sole  manner  in  which  God  educates  and  prepares  the 
race  for  redemption ;  for  God  is  constantly  educating  both 
heathens  and  Christians.  I  simply  mean  that  it  is  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  field  of  biblical  religion  that  God’s  general 
educating  of  the  race  is  specifically  directed  to  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  man’s  God-consciousness,  and  is  consequently  revela- 
tive.  And  history  here  completely  sustains  us.  For,  rich 
as  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  mythical  religions  in  moral 
culture,  yet  in  religious  knowledge  they  have  produced  almost 
nothing. 

Revelation,  then,  is  an  intensifying  of  man’s  consciousness 
of  God,  God  in  revelation  reveals  himself.  God,  and  God 
solely,  is  the  object  revealed  by  revelation.  Any  other  object 
is  revealed  only  indirectly  and  incidentally.  This  is  most 
strikingly  seen  in  the  highest  point  of  revelation  —  Christ. 
Christ  reveals  but  one  thing  —  God,  and  God  only. 

But  how  does  God  purify  and  intensify  man’s  God-con¬ 
sciousness  ?  The  old  dogmatic  position  here  is,  that  man 
sustains  to  God  in  revelation  a  mechanical  relation,  without 
co-operating  on  his  own  part.  The  soul  is  purely  passive ; 
God  does  not  begin  in  it  and  with  it,  but  works  upon  it  by  a 
pure  act  of  omnipotence.  He  pours,  in  a  magical  manner,  a 
complex  of  notions  into  the  soul  which  are  not  only  new,  but 
foreign  to  it.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  then  the  supposed 
revelation  would  not  come  into  the  soul  at  all ;  for  by  the 
very  law  of  our  being  nothing  comes  into  our  personality 
otherwise  than  by  the  co-operation  of  our  freedom,  i.e.  other¬ 
wise  than  by  moral  mediation.  Moreover,  such  a  manner 
of  revelation  would  preclude  all  religious  development  in 
man.  If,  then,  a  real  revelation  of  God  is  made  to  man,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  partly  conditioned  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  soul,  and  as  finding  a  receptive-point  for  itself  already  in 
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the  soul.  In  a  word,  all  revelation  must  be  morally  mediated. 
Herein  is  the  broad  distinction  between  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  and  all  heathen  religions.  The  latter  are  based  on 
magic.  For  in  spiritual  things  the  magical  is  simply  that 
which  is  not  personally  or  morally  mediated. 

By  holding  that  revelation  is  co-operated  in  by  the  recipient, 
I  do  not  preclude  in  the  least  its  immediate  directness.  It 
is  direct,  and  yet  mediated  —  directly  given,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  third  factor,  but  mediated  by  the  responsive 
action  of  the  recipient  soul.  Accordingly,  when  God  would 
purify  and  intensify  the  sin-darkened  God-consciousness  of 
man  through  revelation,  he  necessarily  does  it  in  strict  har¬ 
mony  with  the  psychological  laws  upon  which  human  life  is 
based ;  that  is,  he  effects  the  designed  impression  upon  the 
soul  by  setting  at  work  the  psychical  powers  of  the  soul  in  a 
normal  manner.  The  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  such 
revelation  are  simply  the  impressibility  of  the  consciousness 
through  outward  impressions  made  in  harmony  with  natural 
psychological  law. 

As,  in  consequence  of  sin,  the  soul  cannot  by  the  mere 
help  of  the  natural  data  about  it  rise  to  the  requisite  intensity 
of  God-consciousness,  it  follows  that  the  normal  manner  of 
effecting  the  needed  intensity  is  to  so  intensify  the  influences 
of  those  data  as  that  they  shall  be  adequate  to  reflect  into 
the  soul  the  correct  idea  of  God  with  the  requisite  convincing 
force.  There  can  be  concerned  here  only  outward  religious 
data ;  for  the  supposition  of  inner  ones  would  imply  sorcery 
on  the  part  of  God.  These  data  can  only  be  natural  events 
or  historical  facts,  or  both.  When  God  reveals  himself  to 
the  sinner,  therefore,  it  is  by  placing  in  the  horizon  of  his 
perception  such  new  facts  —  natural  or  historical  occurrences 
—  as  will  enable  his  soul  to  generate  by  its  normal  activity 
an  adequate  conception  of  God,  and  consequently  of  his  own 
alienation  from  God.  These  outer  occurrences  must  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  explainable  only  by  a  correct  con¬ 
ception  of  God.  They  must  be  supernatural  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imply  the  full  idea  of  God.  And  as  the  idea 
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of  God  is  full  only  by  embracing  that  which  constitutes  his 
character,  —  i.e.  his  moral  attributes,  —  and  as  these  can  l)e 
manifested  only  in  the  setting  and  realizing  of  ends,  hence  it 
is  chiefly  by  historical  occurrences  that  God  can  reveal  him¬ 
self  in  the  fullest  degree.  But  history  can  rest  only  upon  a 
background  of  nature ;  so  that  nature  and  history  go  hand 
in  hand,  the  former  being  subordinate  to  the  latter.  Also 
this  twofold  means  of  revelation  answers  to  the  twofold  con¬ 
tents  of  the  idea  of  God  —  the  natural  and  the  moral.  God’s 
natural  attributes  — .omnipotence,  etc. — are  revealable  through 
nature  ;  his  moral  attributes,  —  holiness,  justice,  etc.,  — 
through  history.  And  the  former  set  of  attributes  is  so 
revealable  only  as  subordinate  to  the  latter,  i.e.  as  means  of 
realizing  their  ends ;  just  as  the  natural  in  general  is  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  spiritual  or  moral. 

This,  then,  is  the  essence  of  revelation :  God  enters  by  a 
current  of  supernatural  history  as  an  acting  person  into  the 
current  of  natural  human  history,  and  thus  brings  himself 
into  such  nearness  to  man  that  man,  despite  his  sin-darkened 
vision,  cannot  fail  to  recognize  him.  This  is  the  first  great 
and  objective  feature  in  revelation.  We  shall  call  it  the 
manifestation  of  the  divine. 

But  this  objective  phase  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
corresponding  inner,  subjective  one..  In  order  to  the  success 
of  revelation  it  must  not  only  be  perceived,  but  also  under¬ 
stood,  and  correctly  understood.  God’s  end  in  revelation  is 
to  make  man  conscious  not  only  that  he  is,  but  also  who  he 
is.  Can,  now,  the  unaided  sinful  soul  of  man  adequately 
appreciate  the  objective  manifestation  of  God,  however  in¬ 
tensely  it  be  made  ?  Christian  experience  must  answer.  No. 
For  the  organ  of  cognition  is  radically  damaged.  That  the 
outer  manifestation,  then,  come  to  true  appreciation,  it  must 
be  answered  to  by  an  inner  influence  of  God  upon  man’s 
consciousness  —  man’s  cognitive  power  must  be  so  super- 
naturally  shined  upon  as  to  be  put  into  condition  fully  to 
comprehend  that  which  comes  to  it  from  without.  This 
subjective  phase  of  revelation  we  call  inspiration.  This 
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inspiration  is  utterly  free  from  magical  traits.  *  A  distinct 
receptive  point  for  it  in  the  soul  is  ready  prepared  in  the 
intensified  religious  consciousness  generated  by  the  super¬ 
natural  manifestation.  And  when,  now,  the  inner  divine  light 
falls  upon  the  soul,  the  natural  endeavor  of  the  soul  is  imme¬ 
diately  directed  to  an  inquiry  into  the  full  meaning  of  the 
manifestation.  •  In  this  deciphering  of  the  manifestation  the 
inspiration  finds  its  object,  and  also  its  limits.  They  are  the 
two  poles  which  call  for  each  other,  and  give  measure  to 
each  other.  Manifestation  without  inspiration  would  be 
but  a  dumb  portentum;  inspiration  without  manifestation,  a 
mere  ignis  fatuus. 

Inspiration  assumes  different  forms  according  as  the 
knowledge  to  which  it  leads  is  of  individual  or  of  general 
character  —  instinctive  foreboding  or  clear  thought.  In  the 
first  case  the  inspired  person  is  a  seer;  in  the  second,  a 
prophet.  In  the  first  case  the  person  sees  visions;  in  the 
second  case  God  so  combines  the  existing  thought-store  of 
the  soul  as  that  essentially  new  thoughts  are  the  result  — 
thoughts  of  such  a  character  that  the  receiver  is  distinctly 
conscious  of  not  having  come  upon  them  by  personal  effort. 
For  a  personal  experience  of  at  least  analogous  things  we 
may  safely  appeal  to  any  person  of  rich  experience  in  divine 
things.  Also  artistic  production  affords  more  than  mere 
analogies.  This  does  not  imply  that  it  is  impossible  gener- 
ically  to  distinguish  between  esthetic  and  divine  inspiration. 
Esthetic  inspiration  is  but  subjective,  and  stands  alone ;  divine 
inspiration  is  organically  connected  with  an  objective  mani¬ 
festation.  Hence  the  difference  is  radical. 

As  both  manifestation  and  inspiration  are  historically  con¬ 
ditioned,  hence  they  can  take  place  only  gradually  and 
progressively.  The  manifestation  can  be  even  partially 
understood  only  in  the  degree  in  which  the  receiver  possesses 
already  such  elements  of  thought  as,  when  combined  by 
inspiration,  will  furnish  a  partial  understanding  of  the  mani¬ 
festation.  We  say  partially ;  for  only  this  is  required  at 
first.  For  when  the  object  manifested  is  once  partially  taken 
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hoM  of  by  humanity,  it  thenceforth  remains  displayed  on 
the  horizon  of  human  observation,  and  hence  may  remain 
centuries  upon  centuries  engaged  in  guiding  man’s  thoughts 
toward  a  fuller  realization  of  its  significance. 

It  is  only  in  perfected  revelation  —  that  is,  in  Christ  — 
that  revelation  and  the  comprehension  of  revelation  go  abso¬ 
lutely  hand  in  hand.  As  the  perfected  revelation  of  God, 
Christ  is  the  God-man,  and  knows  himself  as  absolutely  and 
incessantly  inspired.  But  this  very  character  of  absoluteness 
in  the  inspiration  of  Christ  exalts  it  into  a  higher  genus,  and 
constitutes  him  the  One  in  whom  dwells  all  the  fulness  of 
God,  that  is,  the  One  who  is  identical  with  God.  Christ, 
then,  is  the  sole  completely  inspired  one  in  the  whole  scope 
of  Scripture.  And  as  God  is  the  sole  object  of  revelation, 
and  Christ  the  complete  revelation  of  God,  hence  the  whole 
of  Scripture,  in  the  degree  of  its  inspiration,  is  essentially 
simply  a  revelation  of  Christ.  As  any  other  than  Christ  is 
but  partially  inspired,  hence  any  other  than  Christ  is  capable 
«  only  partially,  not  absolutely,  of  reproducing  and  transmitting 
to  posterity  a  complete  reflex  of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

The  idea  of  revelation  which  we  have  thus  presented 
implies  that  revelation  is  strictly  supernatural — that  it  is 
only  by  the  inner  help  of  the  divine  causality  that  the  outer 
manifestation  is  comprehensible.  But  it  no  less  clearly 
implies  that  it  is  also  strictly  natural — that  it  is  an  organic 
current  in  the  general  course  of  human  history.  But  revelation 
is  not  only  itself  a  historical  current,  it  also  aims  at  rendering 
its  contents  the  normal  contents  of  the  human  consciousness 
in  general ;  so  that  ultimately,  from  having  been  strictly 
supernatural,  it  will  have  become  purely  natural.  That  is, 
it  will  have  so  elevated  humanity  that  the  permanent  normal 
state  of  man  will  be  that  of  unclouded  vision  of  God  and 
communion  with  God.  And  this  inner  union  with  God  will . 
then  objectify  itself  in  a  perfect  outer  organization  of  man’s 
worldly  relations,  social,  moral,  and  political.  This  trans¬ 
formation  of  humanity  is  the  main  end  of  revelation.  The 
prime  step  in  its  attaining  this  end  is,  that  it  pass  over  into 
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the  very  life-blood  of  the  consciousness  of  the  race  ;  and  it 
is  of  only  incidental  importance  that  it  be  framed  into  words 
and  written  into  Scripture.  Revelation,  we  say,  is  history  ; 
and  history  is  an  organic  series  of  facts.  The  significante 
of  revelation  is  not  chiefly  in  the  subjective  impressions  the 
seer  may  receive  from  the  objective  manifestation,  but  in  the 
manifestation  itself,  and  in  the  impressions  which  this  mani¬ 
festation,  as  a  link  in  history,  will  henceforth  make  with 
increasing  correctness  upon  collective  humanity. 

What,  now,  are  the  criteria,  the  characteristic  traits,  the 
evidences  of  revelation  ?  Dogmatists  have  here  written  much 
that  is  totally  superfluous.  My  answer  is,  that  the  evidences 
of  revelation  are  simply  the  constituent  elements  of  the  idea 
of  revelation  itself.  My  notion  is,  that  the  three  commonly 
given  proofs  of  revelation  —  to  wit,  miracles,  prophecy,  and 
the  testimony  of  inspired  men  —  are  not  proofs  of  revelation, 
but,  in  fact,  the  essential  revelation  itself.  Revelation  is  per 
se  supernatural,  that  is,  miraculous.  It  per  se  lifts  man  into 
new  light,  and  casts  light  into  the  future,  that  is,  is  prophetic. 
It  per  se  comes  to  the  race  through  inspired  men,  that  is, 
it  is  witnessed  of.  Without  all  three  of  these  features  no 
revelation  is  possible ;  and  these  things  are  not  possible 
without  revelation.  They  are  thus  the  very  elements  of 
revelation  itself.  They  do  not  witness  of  revelation,  but  are 
revelation.  The  very  idea  of  revelation  is  inclusive  of  mir¬ 
acles.  Let  us  first  look  at  miracles. 

But  what  stages  are  there  here  ?  These  :  The  darker  hu¬ 
manity  is,  the  more  abrupt  will  be  the  miracle.  Earthquakes, 
deluges,  rains  of  fire,  raisings  of  the  dead  are  sometimes 
needed.  But  the  nearer  the  race  rises  to  God,  the  less  occa¬ 
sion  there  remains  for  such  abrupt  physical  miracles.  And 
finally  all  so-called  revelation  will  utterly  cease.  But  when? 
When  God  is  already  totally  revealed  and  enthroned  in  the 
consciousness  of  all.  Here,  then,  it  will  cease.  But  why  ? 
Because  its  end  is  fully  reached,  and  hence  its  necessity 
superseded.  Then  all  will  be  supernatural,  or,  rather, 
simply  natural ;  or,  still  better  expressed,  then  the  antithesis 
of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  will  have  ceased. 
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But  how  about  the  philosophical  difficulties  involved  in 
the  idea  of  miracles  ?  I  here  frankly  and  with  all  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  infancy  confess  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  see 
the  least  particle  of  force  in  any  of  these  so-called  difficulties. 
Perhaps  this  comes  of -the  fact  that  I  am  in  my  very  nature 
so  very  thoroughly  theistic,  and  so  utterly  removed  from  the 
least  shadow  of  deism  or  pantheism.  At  any  rate,  the  fact 
is  as  I  state.  Doubtless  much  of  the  trouble  of  others  at 
this  point  springs  from  the  fact  that  they  too  generally  con¬ 
found  and  identify  the  two  questions :  Is  a  miracle  possible  ? 
and :  Are  all  of  the  strange  incidents  recorded  in  the  Bible 
real  miracles  ?  These  questions  ought  to  be  kept  absolutely 
separate.  The  one  is  philosophical ;  the  other  is  purely 
historical.  The  philosophical  question  ought  to  be  settled 
utterly  irrespective  of  the  historical.  The  affirming  of  the 
first  does  not  pledge  us  to  accept  a  single  so-called  historical 
miracle  whatever.  But  whether,  in  fact,  any  such  be  accepted 
depends  solely  on  whether  it  or  they  can  stand  the  ordeal  of 
strict  historical  criticism. 

The  philosophical  possibility  of  miracles  is  conceded  by 
all  intelligent  opponents  of  pantheism  and  determinism,  that 
is,  by  all  true  theists.  The  speculative  presupposition  of 
miracles  is  a  correct  idea  of  the  relative  self-existence  of 
creation,  —  the  relative  self-subsistence  of  nature,  —  apart 
from  God.  In  virtue  of  this  idea,  nature  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  self-supporting  organism  of  acting  forces,  having  the 
laws  of  its  development  lodged  within  itself.  All  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  given  to  it  by  God  ;  and  it  itself  constantly  remains 
in  God’s  power,  and  subject  to  his  iiiterv'ention,  according 
as  occasion  may  arise.  But  why  can  such  occasions  arise  ? 
Because  the  universe  is  the  theatre  not  only  of  mechanism, 
but  also  of  freedom ;  not  only  of  dynamics,  but  also  of  ethics. 
Because  real  freedom  in  the  creature  (man)  precludes  the 
possibility  of  providing  beforehand  in  the  laws  of  nature  for 
all  future  exigencies  of  human  history.  It  is,  therefore, 
strictly  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  God  as  a  free,  rational 
Being  that  in  the  religious  education  of  a  race  of  imperfect 
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free  natures  he  will  intervene,  modifying,  into  the  chain  of 
events,  and  that  he  will  make  use  of  the  dynamic  (physical) 
realm  as  the  means  of  such  supernatural  intervention  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  implied  in  the  very  fact  that  a  personal  God 
creates  personal  creatures  that  he  both  can  and  probably 
will  work  miracles.  God  subordinates  nature  to  natural 
laws ;  he  so  balances  the  forces  of  nature  in  the  organic 
totality  of  nature  that  nature  has  within  itself  the  power  of 
self-evolution.  But  he  does  not  subordinate  himself  to 
natural  law.  Here,  then,  is  the  plain  possibility  of  miracles. 
The  miracle  is  not,  therefore,  something  arbitrary,  unphilo- 
sophical,  irrational ;  on  the  contrary,  its  possibility  is  philo¬ 
sophically  called  for  by  the  theistic  conception  of  God ;  as 
also  its  actuality  is  likewise  rationally  called  for  by  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  contingencies  (such  as  the  fall  of  man),  the 
possibility  of  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  creation  of 
free  moral  agents. 

Our  older  theology  forfeited  the  possibility  of  miracles  by 
its  erroneous  notion  of  creation.  If  the  whole  fabric  of 
nature  has  no  relative  self-dependence,  if  it  persists  in  existing 
only  by  virtue  of  a  creatio  continua,  then  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  and 
hence  no  foothold  for  the  miraculous  —  either  everything  is 
miracle,  or  nothing. 

A  word  as  to  the  various  degrees  of  the  miraculous  : 

(1)  The  intensest  form  of  the  miracle  is  that  which  is 
directly  wrought  by  absolute  power,  without  the  help  of 
second  causes  or  other  media  whatsoever.  For  example,  the 
generation  of  Jesus,  or  the  turning  of  water  into  wine.  Such 
effects  are  analogous  to  the  first  act  of  creation,  whereby 
the  absolute  beginning  of  the  universe  was  made,  but  not  to 
the  subsequent  modifications  of  it  which  were  prepared  for 
by  the  development  which  preceded  them.  Such  miracles 
have  a  resemblance  to  magic ;  hence  they  can  take  place 
only  in  the  field  of  physical  nature,  but  not  in  the  field  of 
spirit,  morality,  religion.  For  the  very  idea  of  the  spiritual 
or  the  moral  requires  that  all  effects  here  wrought  must  be 
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cooperated  in  by  the  subject.  Hence  regeneration  is  not 
an  effect  or  miracle  of  this  first  class.  Miracles  of  this  class 
do  not  suspend  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  or  in  any  way 
conflict  with  them ;  for  they  lie  entirely  outside  of  the  sphere 
of  natural  law.  They  are  effects  wrought  directly  and  sud¬ 
denly  by  God’s  causality ;  as  such,  they  are  neither  helped 
nor  hindered  by  nature.  Immediately,  however,  upon  their 
being  wrought,  their  effects,  as  facts,  fall  under  the  sway  of 
natural  law,  just  as  other  physical  facts. 

(2)  A  less  intense  form  of  the  miracle  is  such  as  is 
wrought  by  God  through  natural  causes.  The  miraculousness 
here  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  effects  are  such  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  causes  per  se  are  strictly  inadequate  to  produce.  To  the 
working  of  such  miracles  it  is  only  needful  that  God  combine 
the  existing  forces  of  nature  in  extraordinary  and  to  us  (as 
yet)  incomprehensible  ways.  In  doing  this  he  simply  acts 
analogously  to  human  action  in  the  field  of  invention.  Man 
combines  the  powers  of  nature  so  as  to  work  the  wonders  of 
photography,  telegraphy,  etc ;  God  does  likewise.  Photography 
is  as  miraculous  to  the  savage  as  the  parting  of  Jordan’s 
waves  will  be  to  the  philosopher  in  the  remote  future.  God’s 
knowledge  of  nature’s  potencies  is  absolute ;  hence  he  will 
be  competent  to  the  production  of  miracles  of  this  class  so 
long  as  man’s  knowledge  of  nature  is  not  also  absolute. 
The  essence,  then,  of  this  sort  of  miracles  is,  that  they  are 
such  effects  on  the  field  of  nature  as  man  can  account  for 
only  by  the  supposition  of  supernatural  intervention.  Apart 
from  their  moral  surroundings  they  are  analogous  to  what 
we  vulgarly  call  chance.  This  class  of  miracles  may  also  be 
wrought  by  God  through  the  employment  of  natural  agents 
higher  than  man  —  the  angels.  And  wrought  in  the  same 
manner,  that  is,  by  new  combinations  of  natural  forces. 

To  the  above  classes  of  real  miracles  we  may  subjoin  a 
third  class  of  merely  relative  miracles.  These  are  such  as 
are  wrought  by  human  agency  through  the  strictly  normal 
application  of  natural  forces,  but  with  such  wisdom  as  to 
produce  effects  which  to  the  beholder  seem  strictly  super- 
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natural.  Some  of  the  New  Testament  healings  may  be  of 
this  class.  And  it  may  be  that  science  will  yet  be  able  to 
trace  the  precise  steps  whereby  they  were  effected. 

After  this  brief  glance  at  the  classes  of  miracles,  we 
cannot  but  recur  to  the  question :  Wherein  do  miracles  con¬ 
flict  with  nature  ?  And  our  answer  is  constantly  more 
intense :  Nowhere !  Miracles  simply  lie  beyond  nature. 
God  has  not  enchained  his  hands  in  the  net-work  of  nature. 
He  sits  transcendently  above  it,  and  modifies  and  uses  it 
when  and  as  his  wisdom  calls  for. 

It  thus  appears  that  I  lay  great  stress  upon  miracles.  But 
I  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  this  not  at  all  in  the  sense  of  earlier 
dogmatists,  as  seeing  in  them  a  help  to  the  faith  of  after 
generations.  The  very  contrary  is  the  case.  The  biblical 
miracles  are  more  a  hinderance  than  a  help  to  faith  in  this 
modern  age.  The  significance  of  miracles  is,  for  us,  not 
apologctical,  but  historical.  We  need  them  not  as  consti¬ 
tuting  chasms  in  the  course  of  history,  but  rather  as  links  in 
it.  The  essential  point  is  not  that  we  stare  at  the  miraculous 
facts  in  the  sacred  narrative,  but  that  we  take  into  our  soul, 
as  a  life-force,  the  divine  truths  they  helped  to  manifest. 
And  many  a  one  has,  I  think,  so  taken  in  these  truths  who 
yet  hesitates  intellectually  to  accept  miracles.  These  truths, 
in  fact,  after  being  once  revealed  and  absorbed  into  a  society, 
may  thenceforth  remain  a  common  element  of  the  general 
consciousness,  apart  from  and  independently  of  the  miracle 
which  at  first  manifested  them. 

So  much  for  miracles  as  the  first  criterion  of  revelation. 
If  revelation  were  simply  manifestation,  then  miracles  would 
be  the  sole  criterion,  that  is,  the  sole  element,  of  revelation. 
But  revelation  is  both  manifestation  and  inspiration ;  hence 
as  miracles  correspond  to  manifestation,  so  prophecy  corre¬ 
sponds  to  inspiration.  As  miracles  are  the  form  of  mani¬ 
festation,  so  prophecy  is  the  objectification  of  inspiration. 

A  wide  difference  must  here  be  made  between  prophecy 
(jrpo^Teia')  and  prediction  (/xavreia).  Prophecy  is  God’s 
verbal  elucidation  of  his  manifestations.  Prediction  is  only 
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an  incidental  phase  of  prophecy.  The  manifestation  is  of 
course  intended  to  act  as  a  historical  influence  in  shaping 
and  regenerating  humanity.  Prophecy  is  teleological ;  it 
discloses  the  purpose  of  the  manifestation,  and  thereby  also 
helps  the  race  to  the  realization  of  that  spiritual  state  to 
which  the  manifestation  was  an  index  —  a  beacon-light. 
Prophecy  is  not  an  aggregate  of  isolated  words ;  it  is  an 
organically  articulated  whole.  It  is  a  stream  running  hand- 
in-hand  with  God’s  miraculous  manifestations ;  and  they, 
both  of  them,  lead  to  and  terminate  in  one  point  —  in  the 
perfect  manifestation  of  God  =  Christ.  Thus  Christ  “  fulfils  ” 
both.  And  the  stream  of  prophecy  becomes  richer  and  more 
definite  in  contents  the  nearer  it  reaches  its  fulfilment. 
Hence  it  constantly  loses  in  the  element  of  prediction.  For 
the  more  its  contents  enrich  the  consciousness  of  the  race, 
the  more  fully  can  the  race  comprehend  divine  things  by  the 
normal  use  of  enlightened  reason. 

As  to  the  apologetical  use  of  the  recorded  prophecies,  our 
position  is  the  same  as  in  regard  to  the  use  of  miracles.  The 
use  of  both  is  chiefly  for  those  who  first  received  them. 
Their  purpose  was  to  prepare  and  educate  the  race  up  to  a 
receptivity  for  Christ,  but  not  to  induce  future  generations 
to  look  back  with  faith  upon  a  now  historical  Christ.  The 
only  possible  way  (and  this  is  impracticable)  for  modern 
Christians  to  feel  the  use  of  miracles  and  prophecy,  would 
be  for  us  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  whole  weight  of  our 
Christian  knowledge  and  culture,  and  to  go  back  and  begin 
with  the  very  first  feeble  link  in  the  chain,  and  thence  grope 
our  way  up  through  the  devious  path  of  Old  Testament  history 
— up  to  Christ.  They  were  the  scaffolding  to  usher  in  Christ. 
What  need  we  of. the  scaffolding,  now  that  we  possess  the 
full  building,  and  even  dwell  in  it  ?  Prophecy  and  miracles, 
then,  have  their  rich  meaning  for  the  present  age ;  but  this 
meaning  is  not  as  a  help  to  our  believing  in  a  light  that 
already  blazes  into  our  eyes  with  the  glory  of  noonday,  but 
rather  as  necessary  elements  in  the  series  of  historical  mani¬ 
festations  which  culminated  in  Christ. 
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As  a  third  proof  of  revelation  has  been  adduced  the 
personal  witness  of  those  to  whom  the  revelation  was  made. 
This  also,  as  the  other  two  —  miracles  and  prophecy  —  is 
simply  one  of  the  elements  of  revelation  itself.  For  how 
is  the  divine  manifestation  to  serve  the  race,  if  it  be  not 
explained  by  inspiration  ?  And  of  what  use  to  the  race  at 
large  the  inspiration,  if  he  who  is  inspired  witness  not  to 
others  of  the  things  revealed  ?  This  also,  as  the  other  two 
criteria,  is  to  us  chiefly  of  historical  value.  The  test  and 
guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  the  testimony  is  its  true 
correspondence  to  the  objective  manifestation  of  which  it  is 
itself  the  inspired  elucidation. 

So  much  for  the  tests,  proofs,  criteria  of  revelation.  An¬ 
other  question  :  Is  our  body  of  revelation  perfectible,  or  is  it 
already  perfect?  It  is  not  perfectible.  It  is  already  the 
perfect  revelation  ;  for  it  reveals  him  who  is  “  God  manifest.” 
In  one  respect,  however,  there  is  room  for  progress,  to  wit, 
in  our  comprehension  of  the  revelation,  and  in  our  realization 
of  it  in  the  holiness  of  our  lives. 

in.  Holy  Scripture. 

From  our  conception  of  revelation  follows  directly  the 
necessity  of  sacred  writings.  For  the  end  of  revelation 
is  to  historically  prepare  for  redemption,  and  ultimately  to 
accomplish  it ;  that  is,  revelation  is  to  become  historical  fact. 
It  is  not  to  dart  across  the  sky  as  a  meteor ;  but  to  glow 
upon  the  horizon  as  the  harbinger  of  noon-day.  It  is  to  cast 
its  roots  into  the  organic  texture  of  human  history,  and  work 
therein  as  a  co-factor  with  other  historical  forces.  But  it 
can  do  this  only  as  it  enters  into  the  current  of  tradition ; 
and  it  can  do  the  latter  uncorruptedly  only  as  fixed  by  writing. 
As  the  divine  manifestation  is  primitively  understood  only 
by  help  of  the  attendant  divine  inspiration,  so  later  genera¬ 
tions  can  understand  both  manifestation  and  inspired  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  only  as  both  are  preserved  in  essentially  correct 
records.  This  does  not  require  that  the  revelation  be  fully 
understood  either  by  receivers  or  recorders,  but  only  that,  so 
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far  as  understood,  that' understanding  be  correct.  Its  full 
understanding  is  in  fact  to  be  a  product  of  its  own  clarifying 
effect  upon  the  soul  of  man  throughout  the  course  of  the 
centuries. 

The  end  of  the  sacred  writings  is  not  merely  to  preserve 
moral  or  dogmatic  precepts,  but  chiefly  to  enable  later  gen¬ 
erations  to  receive  upon  their  hearts  the  very  same  impres¬ 
sions  that  the  revelation  made  upon  its  first  receivers.  It  is 
to  enable  us,  by  our  plastic  imagination,  to  be  present  at  the 
original  transaction  and  see  it  literally  transpire  before  our 
own  eyes.  And  it  is  mainly  by  this  subtle,  exalting,  moral 
influence,  and  not  as  a  text-book  in  ethics  and  dogmatics, 
that  the  Bible  is  such  a  potent  regenerating  factor  in 
humanity. 

-  But  how  are  we  to  conceive  of  the  origination  of  the  Bible? 
According  to  the  old  Protestant  dogmatists,  inspiration  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  pure,  direct,  absolute,  verbal  dicta¬ 
tion.  The  sacred  writers  were  not  authors,  but  only  aman¬ 
uenses.  They  neither  conceived  the  thought,  gave  to  it  form, 
nor  selected  words  to  express  its  form.  They  were  purely 
and  simply  passive,  —  the  instruments,  the  pens,  of  the  dic¬ 
tating  Spirit.  The  Bible,  therefore,  is  an  absolutely  true 
transcript  of  the  divine  mind,  utterly  devoid  of  error, 
material  or  immaterial,  essential  or  incidental,  “  dogmati¬ 
cal  or  moral,  historical  or  chronological,  topographical  or 
onomastic.” 

In  our  criticism  of  this  old  orthodox  conception  of  the 
origin  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  take  it  as  an  organic  self-con¬ 
sistent  logical  whole  ;  for  such  it  is.  It  is  so  constructed,  so 
framed  together,  that  the  abating  of  one  tittle  from  its 
rounded  fullness  would  be  to  remove  the  keystone,  and  occa¬ 
sion  the  fall  of  the  whole  superstructure. 

In  one  point  we  are  heartily  agreed  with  our  elder  dog¬ 
matists  —  that  the  best,  the  ultimate  evidence  of  the  divine 
character  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the  direct  experience  of  their 
regenerative,  their  divine,  influence  upon  the  heart  of  him 
who  honestly  searches  into  them.  Every  such  person  finds 
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the  Bible  a  means  of  grace,  —  finds  that  God  himself  speaks 
through  it  directly  to  the  heart,  and  that,  too,  all  the  more 
clearly  the  longer  he  searches  into  and  communes  with  it. 
And  in  fact  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  How  could  it  be  but 
that  the  deeper  vision  into  this  mirror  of  the  divine  heart 
should  itself  be  the*  result  of  the  clarification  of  our  sin- 
obscured  eye  through  the  use  of  the  mirror  itself  ?  Our  firm 
conviction,  then,  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures  is  thus  the 
product  of  these  Scriptures  themselves.  At  this  point  we  go 
as  far  as  the  most  hyper-orthodox  could  possibly  go.  To  us 
the  Bible  is  specifically  different  from  any  and  all  other 
books  whatsoever.  It  is  an  authentic  voice  from  God.  It  is 
the  word  of  God. 

If,  now,  at  this  point  we  must  differ  from  some  of  the  self- 
styled  orthodox,  we  would  have  our  reason  for  so  doing 
clearly  appreciated.  And  that  is  this,  —  our  conviction  that 
the  old  view  is  not  truthful  to  the  Bible  itself,  but  is  violently 
forced  upon  it  from  traditional  dogmatic  prejudices.  And 
we  hold  it  to  be  more  important  to  be  true  to  the  Bible  than 
to  be  in  harmony  with  tradition.  It  is  to  three  points  in  par¬ 
ticular  that  we  turn  our  attention  —  in  what  sense  the  Bible 
is  God’s  wordy  in  what  sense  inspiredy  and  in  what  sense 
infallible  ? 

We  ask,  then,  in  what  sense  does  the  Bible  regard  itself  as 
the  word  of  God  ?  The  answer  will  be,  we  think,  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  old  dogmatists  —  as  a  book  dictated  word  for 
word  to  a  mere  amanuensis. 

The  expression  “  word  of  God,”  so  frequent  in  the  Bible, 
was  occasioned  by  the  specific  biblical  conception  of  God. 
God  is  here  rational  and  personal;  hence  his  actions  are 
expressions  of  thought  and  will,  i.e.  tliey  are  a  speaking. 
Hence,  to  the  Jews  God’s  creating,  his  legislating,  his  prom¬ 
ising  and  threatening,  no  less  than  his  speaking  proper,  were 
his  uttering  of  words;  hence  the  decalogue  was  his  ten 
words  ;  hence  the  records  of  all  his  doings  toward  man  were 
called  his  W ord ;  hence,  after  the  time  of  Nehemiah  the  written 
canon  itself,  as  a  book,  came  to  be  regarded  as  literally  God’s 
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words.  And  from  the  Jews  this  expression  came  over  into 
apostolic  use,  and  finally  into  the  New  Testament  and  into 
dogmatics.  But  in  coming  into  theology  it  received  a  nar¬ 
row  specific  sense  which  does  not  belong  to  its  biblical  use. 
In  the  Bible  it  means  the  knowledge  revealed  to  us  by  God, 
and  the  publication  of  it  to  the  world ;  in  theology  it  is  made 
to  mean  the  successive  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  as  dictated  one  by  one  to  the  human 
recorders  of  the  same. 

That  this  dogmatic  sense  of  the  “  word  of  God  ”  is  not  the 
biblical  one  has  been  felt  by  many  recent  dogmatists ;  and 
various  distinctions  —  e.g.  that. the  Bible  is  not,  but  simply 
contains^  the  word  of  God,  etc.  —  have  been  attempted,  but 
without  satisfactory  result.  The  only  remedy  will  be  found, 
we  think,  in  entirely  disusing  the  dogmatic  sense  of  the 
“  word  of  God,”  as  designating  the  Bible.  But  what  shall 
we  put  in  its  place  ?  We  propose  the  word  revelation.  In 
fact,  revelation,  in  our  use  of  the  word,  expresses  the  full, 
clear  conception  for  which  the  biblical  phrase,  “  word  of 
God,”  is  but  the  preparatory  germ.  This  substitution  will 
give  us  light  on  more  than  one  point.  For  while,  e.g.  the 
relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  “  word  of  God  ”  is  very  obscure, 
that  of  the  Bible  to  revelation  is  very  clear ;  the  Bible  is  the 
original  records  as  to  revelation,  but  is  not  revelation  itself. 
The  Bible,  then,  we  would  designate  as  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  is  the  word  of  God  in  this  sense,  that  it  contains  the  prim¬ 
itive  records  as  to  the  self-revelations  of  God.  We  have 
spoken  of  this  point  simply  from  the  fact  that  dogmatic  tra¬ 
dition  has  stamped  upon  the  biblical  phrase, “  word  of  God” 
a  technical  sense  that  is  entirely  misleading. 

We  next  inquire.  In  what  sense  is  the  Bible  inspired? 
Here,  if  anywhere,  we  may  look  for  help  towards  an  answer 
in  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Bible  itself.  What,  then,  is  the 
voice  of  the  Bible  ?  As  to  the  Old  Testament  we  think  no 
candid  inquirer  would  ever  get  from  it  the  thought  of  its 
being  directly  dictated  to  its  authors  by  God.  In  general,  we 
read  only  of  divine  illuminations,  visions,  conversations,  etc.. 
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granted  to  God’s  chosen  organs.  But  even  the  highest  in¬ 
spirations  of  these  organs  (prophets)  is  not  represented  as  a 
purely  passive  impartation.  True,  the  prophets  give  out  their 
prophecies  as  the  utterances  of  God ;  but  of  an  inspiration 
which  guided  them  while  reducing  their  prophecies  to  writ¬ 
ing,  they  say  not  a  word.  It  is  only  the  “  law  ”  and  specific 
oracles  that  are  attributed  directly  to  God.  The  general 
frame-work  of  the  books,  however,  —  the  historical,  chrono¬ 
logical,  the  didactic,  the  hortatory,  —  is  not  so  attributed.  In 
some  cases  even  the  documentary  sources  which  the  writers 
drew  upon  are  directly  given. 

It  was  only  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Jews  that  anything 
like  our  ecclesiastical  notion  of  inspiration  appeared  among 
them.  The  genesis  of  the  notion  is  readily  accounted  for. 
When  the  Jews  were  cured  by  their  exile  of  their  polytheistic 
tendencies,  when  they  came  back  to  Jerusalem  and  betook 
themselves  with  such  unprecedented  zeal  to  the  study  of 
their  sacred  books,  what  was  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  gradually  extend  their  reverence  from  the  sacred 
sense  to  the  written  parchment-roll,  and  to  the  other  books 
that  came  to  be  included  in  it ;  and  finally,  to  the  very  words, 
syllables,  and  punctuation  itself  ?  Traces  of  this  change  are 
distinctly  observable  in  the  Apocrypha.  Soon  the  notion  of 
inspiration  assumed  almost  the  rounded  mechanical  form 
which  prevailed  in  early  Protestant  dogmatics.  Proofs 
enough  are  to  be  seen  in  Philo  and  Josephus. 

How,  now,  does  the  New  Testament  treat  the  Old  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  inspiration  ?  We  shall  divide  the  question,  and 
ask,  first.  How  does  Christ  treat  it  ?  That  he  had  for  it  the 
highest  reverence,  that  he  fed  his  heart  upon  it,  and  found 
in  it  God’s  full  witness  of  himself,  no  one  will  question.  But 
that  he  regarded  it  as  written  by  divine  dictation,  is  utterly 
without  evidence.  The  two  passages  (Matt.  v.  18 ;  xxii.  43), 
usually  cited  as  evidences,  are  irrelevant.  The  context  shows 
clearly  that  the  “  one  jot  or  one  tittle  ”  of  the  first  passage 
refers  not  to  the  least  part  of  the  law  as  a  book  of  words,  but 
to  it  as  an  organism  of  truth.  The  second  passage  implies 
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indeed,  that  David  wrote  the  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm  in  a 
state  of  prophetic  ecstasy,  but  says  not  a  word  as  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  whereby  these  divine  communications  were  shaped  into 
the  recorded  word. 

But  the  matter  is  very  different  with  the  actual  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  books.  We  find  these  entertaining  the 
same  view  which  prevailed  in  Judaism  in  general ;  and  in 
their  writings  they  reflect  this  view.  They  lose  sight  of  the 
authors  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  treat  all  of  its  words  as 
the  direct  words  of  God.  Their  general  formula  is  :  “  God 
said,”  or,  “  The  Holy  Ghost  said.”  The  author  of  Hebrews 
even  quotes  as  a  “  thus  saith  the  Lord,”  passages  in  which 
God  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person.  And  this  view  of  the 
apostles  went  over  to  the  Fathers  ;  so  that  the  latter  regarded 
the  Old  Testament  as  directly  inspired  at  a  time  when  they 
had  not  yet  thought  of  so  regarding  the  books  which  now 
constitute  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  orthodox  theory  of  inspiration  is 
countenanced  by  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament.  But  is 
this  of  decisive  dogmatic  significance  ?  This  view  of  these 
authors  is  evidently  organically  connected  with  their  exege¬ 
sis  of  the  Old  Testament.  If,  now,  the  one  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  criticism,  how  can  the  other  ?  But  how  can  we  con¬ 
cede  correctness  to  their  exegesis  ?  They  assign  meanings 
which  the  original  does  not  contain.  They  quote  from 
memory,  sometimes  changing  the  sense.  They  often  quote 
from  the  LXX  where  this  version  differs  from  the  original, 
and  sometimes  where  the  translators  made  mistakes.  They 
sometimes  give  to  the  same  citation  different  senses  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  e.g.  Isa.  liii.  4  in  Matt.  viii.  17  and  1  Pet.  ii. 
24 ;  also  Gen.  xiii.  15  in  Rom.  iv.  16-18  and  Gal.  iii.  16. 
They  often  find  types  where  the  original  has  no  such 
sense.  They  put  their  own  new  thoughts  back  into  the  old 
text.  They  take  indirect  Missianic  prophjecies  as  direct  ones. 

How  is  all  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  In  large  part  by 
assuming  that  the  New  Testament  writers  used  the  method 
of  exegesis  then  prevalent  among  the  Jews.  This  method 
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was  very  defective.  It  lacked  in  historical  sense.  •  It  khew 
nothing  of  development.  It  was  arbitrary  in  the  extreme. 
It  allegorized,  seeking  for  deep  spiritual  senses  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  historical  narrative.  But  the  apostles  had  this  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  unbelieving  Jews,  —  that  in  Christ  they  had 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  plainly  before  their  eyes. 
This  was  clear  enough  to  them  —  that  in  general  Christ  had 
fulfilled  the  “  law  and  the  prophets.”  But  when  they  entered 
into  the  details  of  the  ancient  types  and  prophecies,  they  ran 
great  risk  of  misinterpreting.  And  the  result  shows  that 
they  did  not  escape  the  shoal.  They  allegorized  new  senses 
into  the  old  text.  They  applied  the  text  with  literal  strict¬ 
ness  where  there  was  only  a  verbal  resemblance. 

How,  now,  does  this  state  of  facts  harmonize  with  the 
notion  of  a  verbal  dictation  by  God  of  both  Testaments  to  a 
mere  human  amanuensis  ?  It  does  not  harmonize  at  all. 
The  method  of  the  apostles  is,  therefore,  not  of  a  character 
to  countenance  the  divine  dictation  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
on  the  contrary,  their  procedure  practically  refutes  it. 

We  come  now  to  inquire  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  ask  not :  Does  the  New  Testament  make 
upon  us  the  impression  that  it  is  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
(which  no  real  Christian  will  deny)  but :  Does  it  claim  to  be 
inspired  in  the  sense  of  traditional  orthodoxy  ?  The  grounds 
for  an  affirmative  answer  are  notoriously  very  slender.  A 
common  procedure  is  to  argue  from  the  greater  to  the  less, 
thus :  the  Old  Testament  is  inspired,  therefore,  so  is  the 
New.  To  our  mind,  however,  the  major  premise  is  without 
proof.  Another  course  is,  to  say :  The  apostles  were  men 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore,  their  writings 
were  dictated  to  them  by  this  Holy  Ghost.  We  admit  the 
affirmation,  but  deny  that  the  conclusion  justly  follows.  To 
be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  state  not  specifically  limited 
to  the  apostles,  but  common  to  all  believers.  Of  course,  it 
existed  in  various  degrees  of  intensity  in  different  believers ; 
but  of  a  specific  difference  we  have  no  trace.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  Paul,  e.g.  was  more  inspired  when  he  wrote 
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Romans .  than  when  he,  preached  at  Borne.  And,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  isolated  passages  (the  seeming  force  of 
which  a  more  careful  exegesis  will  remove),  this  is  the  case 
with  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  One  book,  in¬ 
deed, —  the  Apocalypse  —  claims  inspiration ;  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  verbal  dictation.  It  claims  inspiration  for  its  sub¬ 
stance  ;  and  this  for  the  plain  reason  that  it  is  chiefly 
prophecy. 

But  the  clearest  evidence  against  the  correctness  of  the 
old  orthodox  notion  of  inspiration  is  given  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  New  Testament  writers  themselves  represent  their 
work  of  composing,  as  also  in  various  implications.  This 
holds  also  of  the  Old  Testament.  How  is  it  consistent  with 
verbal  divine  dictation,  when  the  authors  in  many  cases 
directly  cite  the  literary  sources  from  which  they  drew?  How 
can  we  make  God  the  verbal  dictator  of  the  imagery  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Song,  of  the  Proverbs,  and  of  Ecclesiastes  ?  And  is 
David,  then,  to  be  utterly  robbed  of  his  poetical  crown  ?  Was 
he  but  the  dead  reed  through  which  God  poured  out  even  the 
very  words  of  the  Psalms  ?  And  how  to  account  for  the  in¬ 
dividualities  of  style,  and  the  syntactical  and  other  imperfec¬ 
tions  so  patent  in  the  different  books  of  the  Bible  ?  To  say 
that  this  is  mere  adaptation  on  the  part  of  God,  is  simply  to 
make  a  bare  assertion ;  and,  besides,  to  make  God  do  that  for 
which  there  is  no  good  reason.  How,  therefore,  the  notion 
of  a  word-dictating  inspiration  can  continue  to  assert  itself  in 
the  face  of  such  difficulties  is  one  of  the  strangest  enigmas 
of  human  psychology.  Nothing  but  the  stifling  force  of  dog¬ 
matic  tradition  throws  any  light  on  the  subject.  We  con¬ 
clude  from  our  whole  discussion,  therefore,  that  the  New 
Testament  is  not  the  product  of  such  an  inspiration  as  ortho¬ 
doxy  asserts ;  nor  even  of  such  as  the  apostles  themselves 
attributed  to  the  Old  Testament. 

A  single  historical  circumstance  gives  striking  confirmation 
of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  and  ought  to  raise 
serious  queries  among  our  opponents ;  to  wit.  The  age  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  apostles  admitted  of  no  other  sacred 
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Scriptures  than  the  Old  Testament.  And  very  naturally  so. 
They  had  no  thought  that  the  biographies  of  Jesus  and  the 
letters  of  the  apostles  were  the  product  of  anything  other 
than  ordinary  authorship.  It  took  generations  of  time  to 
raise  these  books  into  co-ordination  with  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures.  And  it  is  not  earlier  than  a.d.  180  that  any  express 
evidence  of  this  co-ordination  is  discoverable. 

But  this  is  only  one  phase  of  our  answer  as  to  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible.  Though  not  inspired  in  the  sense  of  old 
orthodoxy,  yet  in  another  sense  we  yield  to  none  in  contending 
that  it  is  thoroughly  an  inspired,  a  divine  book,  as  none  other 
ever  was  or  ever  will  be.  Every  converted  soul  knows  this 
from  blessed  experience  —  knows  that  it  is  pre-eminently 
just  what  the  apostle  calls  it  in  2  Tim.  hi.  16,17.  He  knows 
that  it  is  such  a  book  as  can  rationally  be  accounted  for  only 
on  the  assumption  of  the  divine  causality  as  operative  in  its 
origination.  But  does  the  old  inspiration  theory  answer  the 
requirement  here  ?  No ;  for  while  the  Bible  is  experienced  to 
be  thoroughly  divine,  it  is  equally  experienced  to  be  thoroughly 
human.  The  old  theory  would  reduce  this  intense,  human¬ 
ness  of  the  Bible  to  mere  docetism,  that  is,  would  take  the 
very  life  out  of  it.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  true.  The  reason 
why  the  Reformers  held  with  such  desperation  to  such  a 
theory  is  readily  explainable  from  their  historical  surroundings. 
In  rejecting  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Romish  church, 
they  felt  the  need  of  finding  a  similar  authority  somewhere 
else.  They  placed  it  in  the  written  word.  And  the  sense 
in  which  they  placed  it  there  is  readily  accounted  for.  They 
found  in  personal  experience,  as  nurtured  by  Scripture,  the 
criterion  of  the  true  and  false  in  religion.  But  not  experience, 
but  Scripture  alone,  could  be  formally  appealed  to  in  their 
war  upon  Romanism.  But  tlic  Bible  text  could  be  logically 
thus  appealed  to  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  given  by 
inspiration,  without  tlic  least  intermixture  of  mere  human 
elements.  In  a  word,  it  would  have  to  be  absolutely  free 
from  error.  Now,  evidently,  the  Bible  could  be  free  from 
error  only  in  one  of  two  cases  —  either  as  written  by  infallible 
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persons,  or  as  written  by  God.  But  its  writers  could  not  be 
regarded  as  infallible ;  for  then  they  would  be  no  longer 
men,  but  Christs.  Hence  the  other  case  was  taken.  God  was 
regarded  as  having  dictated  the  Bible  to  mere  amanuenses. 
But  how  was  its  human  naturalness  damaged  thereby !  How 
difficult  to  account  for  many  things  in  it  on  such  a  supposi¬ 
tion  !  Besides,  the  actual  Bible  is,  after  all,  not  adapted  to 
serve  the  end  which  this  old  theory  contemplates.  It  could 
not  serve  as  a  standard  of  absolute  appeal,  for  two  very  clear 
reasons :  Frst,  we  do  not  possess  the  text  in  its  absolute 
purity;  secondly,  there  have  ever  been,  and  perhaps  ever 
will  be,  great  diversities  of  interpretation. 

The  untenableness  of  the  old  theory  of  verbal  dictation 
soon  began  to  be  felt.  Modifications  were  attempted.  Ca- 
lixtus  distinguished  between  the  divine  revelcUio  and  the 
mere  assistantia  or  directio.  Pfaff  held  that  God  permitted 
the  writers  to  mix  in  matter  of  their  own.  Baumgarten  and 
Tbllner  gave  up  entirely  the  notion  of  a  passive  state  on  the 
part  of  the  writers.  Since  their  time  revelation  has  been 
held  to  relate  chiefly  to  the  essentials  in  the  Bible,  and  to 
guarding  the  writers  from  material  error.  Verbal  inspiration 
has  gradually  been  given  entirely  up. 

But  all  this  has  not  helped  the  matter.  The  old  theory 
gives  no  countenance  to  a  distinguishing  between  inspired 
and  non-inspired  elements  in  the  Bible.  Moreover,  such  a 
distinction  is  impracticable.  It  could  be  but  a  work  of 
subjective  conjecture.  Who  shall  draw  the  line  ?  How  to 
separate  form  from  contents  ?  In  the  Bible,  more  than  in 
any  other  book,  form  and  substance  are  one.  There  is 
absolutely  no  ground  for  holding  to  an  inspiration  of  the 
substance,  and  yet  rejecting  that  of  the  words.  The  won¬ 
derful  effect  of  the  Bible  upon  the  heart  is,  in  fact,  inseparable 
from  the  words  themselves. 

In  recent  times,  therefore,  it  has  come  to  be  generally 
conceded  that  the  old  theory  is  incapable  of  remedy ;  in  a 
word,  that  it  must  be  entirely  rejected.  The  notion  of  a 
direct  inspiration  of  the  Bible  has  given  place  to  that  of  an 
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indirect.  The  Bible  is  the  work  of  men  who  were  inspired. 
This  inspiration  (under  which  the  Bible  was  written)  was 
not  specific,  but  general  —  the  same  as  that  which  animated 
their  entire  official  activity.  This  form  of  inspiration  entirely 
suffices  for  the  explanation  of  that  to  account  for  which  the 
old  mechanical  theory  was  invented,  viz.  the  peculiar  power 
of  the  Bible  over  the  religious  consciousness.  The  apostles 
were  the  immediate  beholders  of  “  God  manifest  ” ;  hence 
their  minds,  as  helped  by  subjective  inspiration,  give  in  their 
writings  the  truest  objective  reflection  of  this  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ.  This  pure  reflection  is  also  all  the  more 
secured  by  the  fact  that  they  were  men.  whose  minds  were 
as  simple,  as  naive  as  possible,  as  little  as  possible  tinctured 
with  the  secular  and  dogmatic  prejudices  of  the  times.  This, 
with  their  long  and  intimate  communion  with  the  Son  of 
God,  rendered  tlieir  minds  true  and  correct  mirrors  of  the 
absolute  truth.  Their  religious  consciousness  was  regenerated. 
Hence  their  writings  are  for  us,  and  for  all  time,  normative 
authority  for  the  religious  life.  We  see  Christ  through  lliem. 
But  as  all  inspiration  falls  short  of  an  absolute  elucidation  of 
the  whole  significance  of  the  divine  manifestation,  hence 
even  the  writings  of  the  most  Christ-filled  of  the  apostles 
fall  short  of  being  the  absolutely  adequate  expression  of  the 
significance  of  the  Son  of  God. 

How,  now,  are  we  to  conceive  of  the  act  of  writing  the 
sacred  books  ?  Did  it  take  place  synchronously  with  the  inspi¬ 
ration  ?  No ;  for  inspiration  is  not  thinkable  as  a  continuous 
state.  Hence  the  reducing  of  the  knowledge  given  in  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  form  of  writing  was  an  after-work.  This  is 
countenanced,  besides,  by  the  writings  themselves.  They 
have  all  the  marks  of  being  the  product  of  leisurely  meditation. 

But  are  there  degrees  in  inspiration  ?  Yes ;  both  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  the  form  of  the  books  indicate  this. 
Writings  of  greater  weight  would  naturally  be  written  under 
the  most  immediate  presence  of  the  assisting  Spirit.  While 
John  writes  what  he  had  directly  seen  in  ecstatic  vision, 
Luke  sits  down  like  a  historian  and  collates  documents. 
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This  modern  view  (and  which  we  heartily  favor)  is  now 
generally  accepted.  But  its  relation  to  the  old  view  is  not 
clearly  seen.  Many  are  wont  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  old  one.  This  is  a  delusion.  It  is  a  radically 
different  view.  The  old  view  asserts  the  direct  inspiration 
of  the  writings.  The  new  view  rejects  this ;  it  holds  simply 
that  the  sacred  books  are  the  works  of  persons  who  had 
received  inspirations,  and  who  consequently  were  divinely 
illuminated.  The  inspiration  was  a  momentary  state,  but 
the  illumination  a  habitual  one.  The  modern  view  does  not 
say  that  the  Bible  is  inspired,  but  only  that  it  is  the  product 
of  divinely  enlightened  men.  We  cannot,  therefore,  longer 
consistently  speak  of  the  Bible  as  inspired  in  the  old  ortho¬ 
dox  sense  of  the  term. 

Hence,  also,  we  cannot  approve  of  attempts  such  as  those 
of  Beck  and  Philippi,  to  adapt  the  old  phraseology  to  senses 
different  from  its  fixed  historical  force.  These  men  give  up 
inspiration  as  passive  dictation,  and  yet  insist  on  being  true 
to  old  orthodoxy,  and  in  having  in  the  Bible  an  absolutely 
perfect  reflex  of  God’s  thoughts.  But  how  do  they  reach 
this  ?  By  holding  that  God,  in  inspiring  the  biblical  authors, 
took  their  intellects  into  such  organic  union  with  the  divine 
mind  that  these  intellects  were  enabled  by  self-activity  now 
to  reflect  in  writing  an  absolute  copy  of  the  divine  mind. 
And  wliy  do  they  feel  the  need  of  making  such  an  assump¬ 
tion  ?  Because,  say  they,  the  Bible,  unless  absolutely  free 
of  error,  could  not  serve  the  needs  of  the  church.  But  this 
last  position  we  deny;  and  hence  we  cannot  admit  the 
necessity  of  such  an  assumption.  Besides,  such  an  assump¬ 
tion  presents  insuperable  psychological  difficulties.  What  is 
meant  by  an  “  organic  union  with  the  divine  mind  ”  ?  Is  it 
not  a  phrase  with  very  nebulous  contents  ?  And  what  is 
more  arbitrary  than  the  notion  of  a  cognitional  perfection 
among  the  apostles,  while  yet  the  moral  or  thelematic  phase 
of  their  nature  was  imperfect  ? 

We  are,  therefore,  by  these  attempts,  only  more  fully 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  we  have  urged. 
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We  regard  the  efforts  at  modifying  the  old  inspiration  theory 
as  simply  putting  new  pieces  upon  old  garments.  And  this 
old  theory  itself  we  consider  as  a  scientific  fiction,  invented 
to  give  basis  to  the  notion  that  the  written  Bible  is  al)solutely 
faultless,  and  adapted  (in  the  sense  of  the  old  orthodoxy)  to 
be  an  absolute  criterion  in  all  the  details  of  dogmatic  contro¬ 
versy.  And  we  frankly  confess  that  we  do  not  feel  the  foi’cc 
of  the  position  of  certain  of  our  eminent  compeers  ;  viz.  that 
our  religious  necessities  postulate  that  the  Bible  viust  be 
such  a  criterion.  For  to  what  end  would  a  perfect  codex 
serve,  while  yet  there  should  be  accepted  no  uniform  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  codex  ? 

Nor  can  we  approve  of  the  artifice  resorted  to  by  certain 
dogmatists  of  the  day  in  order  to  parry  the  shock  they  might 
otherwise  give  to  old  dogmatic  prejudice.  We  refer  to  their 
calling  the  Bible  a  theanthropic,  a  divine-human  work.  There 
is  nothing  gained  by  this  save  a  little  mystification.  To  the 
superficial  glance  it  seems  quite  plausible  to  place  the  apparent 
blemishes  of  the  Bible  to  the  score  of  the  human  element, 
and  the  perfections  to  that  of  the  divine.  The  process  is 
very  convenient ;  but  it  is  too  superficial  to  mystify  very 
long.  The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  evidently  the  theanthropic 
nature  of  Christ ;  and  its  seeming  forcibleness  comes  solely 
from  this  analogy.  But  this  very  analogy  destroys  all  its 
real  force ;  for  the  very  idea  of  a  human-divine  something 
is  not  that  of  a  mere  accretion,  but  that  of  an  absolute  inter¬ 
penetration  of  the  two  elements ;  so  that  the  human,  e.g. 
never  appears  or  acts  apart  from  the  divine,  but  always  in 
absolute  synergism  with  it.  Hence  if  the  Bible  is  divine- 
human  in  any  just  sense  of  the  expression,  then  the  human 
element  of  it  is  so  taken  up  into  the  divine  as  to  be  shorn  of 
all  possibility  of  human  imperfection.  Hence  the  use  of  this 
expression  here  is  but  an  artifice ;  it  gives  no  sort  of  basis 
whereon  to  place  the  seeming  imperfections  of  the  Bible. 

Instead  of  treading  such  an  ambiguous  course,  I  much 
prefer  to  throw  off  all  disguises,  and  frankly  to  give  up  the 
dogma  that  the  Bible  is  inspired.  I  do  this  the  more  cheer- 
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fully  as  I  am  perfectly  conscious  that  I  do  not  thereby  give 
up  in  the  least  that  truly  divine  power  which  I,  with  all  who 
are  truly  Christian,  regard  as  inherent  in  it.  Nor  do  I  give 
up  inspiration.  But  I  place  it  anterior  to  Scripture  in  the 
revelation  itself,  whereof  Scripture  is  the  subsequent  reflex. 
It  is  the  subjective  phase  of  revelation,  even  as  manifestation 
is  the  objective. 

The  advantages  of  this  view  are  that  it  places  things  in 
their  right  light ;  and  it  frees  the  Bible  of  burdens  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  it ;  and  it  is  in  full  harmony  with  the 
modern  tendency  of  collective  Christianity,  viz.  the  finding 
of  the  central  force  of  our  whole  religious  life,  not  in  a  book, 
but  in  a  person. 

From  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  we  now 
pass  to  one  very  closely  connected  with  it,  viz.  Is  the  Bible 
absolutely  free  of  error?  And  this  will  furnish  a  test  of 
our  inspiration  theory.  For  if  God’s  Spirit  is  the  sole  author 
of  the  Bible,  then  our  view  is  wrong,  and  the  old  one  right ; 
and  there  can  be  absolutely  no  shade  of  error  or  inaccuracy 
in  the  whole  body  of  Scripture. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  Bible 
itself  makes  no  pretension  to  absolute  freedom  from  error. 
In  fact,  passages  such  as  Luke  i.  1-3 ;  Rom.  xv.  14,  15 ; 
1  Cor.  ii.  3,  and  others,  sound  quite  otherwise.  Nor  have 
we  the  least  evidence  that  the  Saviour  proposed  by  the 
apostles  to  furnish  the  world  with  an  absolutely  faultless 
mirror  of  the  absolute  truth  in  their  writings. 

And  with  this  correspond  the  ripest  results  of  biblical 
learning.  To-day  it  is  confessed  that  our  Bible  contains  errors. 
Nor  will  it  help  to  say  that  these  errors  lie  only  in  matters  of 
minor  import.  For  who  is  to  draw  the  line,  and  to  separate 
between  the  important  and  the  unimportant  ? 

We  shall  give  here  no  list  of  what  are  claimed  to  be  the 
ascertained  errors  of  the  Bible.  We  shall  only  mention  the 
notorious  fact  of  the  many  points  which  the  straight  orthodox 
cannot  explain  into  tenableness  save  by  such  arbitrary 
processes  as  would  utterly  ruin  the  credit  of  any  other  piece 
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of  writing.  How  difficult,  e.g.  to  justify  the  apostles  for 
using  indirect  prophecies  as  direct  predictions !  They  con¬ 
fessedly  use  Old  Testament  texts  as  direct  proofs  of  that 
to  which  these  texts  really  do  not  allude  at  all.  Another 
point :  Do  we  possess  in  the  Gosi^els  an  absolutely  correct 
picture  of  Christ,  and  of  his  words  and  work  ?  We  do  not 
ask.  Can  we  from  the  Gospels  obtain  such  a  strictly  correct 
picture  ?  but.  Do  the  Gospels  severally,  taken  in  the  sense 
evidently  meant  by  the  several  writers,  give  this  picture  ? 
We  must  answer  negatively.  There  exist,  confessedly, 
chronological  and  other  contradictions ;  also  manifest  slips 
of  memory  (comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  35 ;  xxvii.  9 ;  Mark  ii.  -6 ; 
1  Cor.  X.  8).  The  speeches  of  Jesus  are  reported  inaccu¬ 
rately.  And  in  one  point,  especially,  have  the  evangelists 
clearly  failed  to  report  correctly  the  teachings  of  Jesus — his 
eschatology.  The  manner  in  which  the  synoptics  have  woven 
together  these  utterances  cannot  possibly  give  the  strict  sense 
in  which  Christ  uttered  them. 

Again :  Do  the  several  evangelists  and  apostles  give,  each, 
an  absolutely  correct  conception  of  Christ  and  his  work  ?  We 
mean :  Is  this  the  case  with  each  of  them,  his  words  taken  in 
their  natural,  common-sense  sense  ?  How  can  this  be,  since, 
confessedly,  there  is  not  one  uniform  conception  of  Christ  in 
the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  several  differing 
ones  ?  The  Christology  of  John  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
the  synoptics ;  nor  that  of  Paul  the  same  as  that  of  John  ; 
and  that  of  Paul  varies  in  his  different  epistles.  How,  then, 
avoid  the  inference  that  the  majority  of  these  conceptions 
fall  short  of  the  absolutely  correct  conception  of  Clirist ;  that 
is,  that  they  are  only  relatively  correct  ?  Nor  is  it  astonishing 
that  the  individual  apostles  separately  fell  short  of  a  perfect 
conception  of  the  significance  of  the  Redeemer.  It  was  too  great 
a  task  for  isolated  individualities.  Nor  do  the  apostles  hesi¬ 
tate  expressly  to  concede  this  (comp.  John  i.  14 ;  1  John  i. 
1,  2 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  7-13  ;  Eph.  iii.  18, 19).  That  they  received 
inspirations  could,  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  not 
wholly  remedy  the  matter.  And  the  very  fact  that  these 
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indpirations  were  given  not  to  one,  but  to  several,  suggests  a 
true  solution  of  the  matter.  If  one  or  two  persons  had  suf¬ 
ficed  to  give  a  perfectly  adequate  reflex  of  the  divine  mani¬ 
festation,'  then  the  employment  of  many  would  be  an  excess, 
contrary  to  all  analogy  of  God’s  manner  of  working.  And 
besides,  how  to  account  for  the  different  conceptions  of  the 
same  divine  manifestation  as  given  by  Peter,  James,  John, 
Paul,  etc.?  The  reason  is  plainly. this :  One  single  mind, 
because  of  the  one-sidedness  involved  in  the  very  nature  of 
its  individuality,  is  incapable  of  a  perfectly  correct  under¬ 
standing  of  the  divine  manifestation.  Its  conception  would 
be  only  proximately  correct.  It  would  have  defects  on  the 
one  side,  and  excesses  on  the  other.  The  absolutely  true 
conception  would  be  given  only  when  a  plurality  of  such 
individual  conceptions  were  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  the 
ones  should  serve  to  modify,  to  tone  down,  and  to  tone  up, 
and  to  supplement,  the  others.  But  this  absolutely  correct 
conception  of  Christ  —  this  true  Christology  —  would  evi¬ 
dently  not  be  such  a  simple  matter  as  to  be  gathered  together 
from  a  mere  glance  through  the  several  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  the  far-off  goal  of 
milleniums  of  profoundest  exegetical  and  speculative  theo¬ 
logical  toil.  The  means  of  constructing  this  conception  are 
given  in  the  elementary  and  self-correcting  germs  contained 
in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  The  completed  conception  is 
the  task  of  the  present,  as  helped  by  the  past,  and  as  to  be 
continued  by  the  future. 

Our  notion  of  the  matter,  on  the  whole,  then,  is  this :  The 
book  of  no  one  apostle,  taken  by  itself,  is  free  from  error. 
A  Christology  constructed  out  of  it  alone  would  not  only  be 
defective,  but  would  contain  errors  of  a  positive  sort.  But 
the  collective  books  of  the  whole  sacred  volume  contain  the 
perfect  conditions  of  an  absolutely  errprless  conception  of 
Christ.  In  other  words,  the  Bible  is  not  absolutely  errorless ; 
but  it  is  the  perfect  means  to  •  an  absolutely  correct  under¬ 
standing  of  God’s  revelation,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  in  its 
different  parts  not  only  the  germs  of  the  absolute  truth,  but 
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also  the  means  of  correcting  the  relative  errors  of  other 
parts. 

Here,  then,  is  the  true  infallibility  of  the  Bible  —  a  view 
that  we  are  glad  to  see  prevailing  among  several  of  the 
leading  dogmatists  of  the  day,  such  as  Martensen  and  Lange. 
Its  infallibility  lies  in  its  total  effect  as  resulting  from  the 
self-correction  of  the  one-sidednesses  of  its  single  parts  by 
other  of  its  single  parts.  •  And  the  sole  means  of  rendering 
this  infallibility  effective  upon  the  world  is,  not  to  hamper 
our  thoughts  by  servilely  following  the  dogmatic  definitions 
of  remote  ages,  but  to  search  ever  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  sacred  records  themselves,  under  tlie  light  of  the  intui¬ 
tions  of  right  reason. 

Now,  this  infallibility  of  the  Bible  is  of  very  different 
nature  from  that  insisted  on  by  the  old  theology.  That  was 
an  infallibility  of  separate  books,  epistles,  texts ;  this  is  an 
infallibility  of  the  whole,  resultant  upon  the  self-correction 
of  the  minor  parts  by  the  general  drift.  The  one  is  the  ready- 
prepared  infallibility  of  a  formal  compend  ;  the  other  is  an 
infallibility  as  resultant  upon  the  scientific  construction  of 
what  is  given  in  the  Bible  simply  in  the  state  of  gerqas. 

And  this,  we  hold,  is  the  only  kind  of  errorlessness  or 
infallibility  called  for  by  the  religious  interest  of  the  case. 
In  fact,  our  evangelical  experience  plainly  teaches  us  that 
it  is  by  the  comparison  and  modification  of  Scripture  with 
and  by  Scripture,  and  by  cleaving  to  certain  parts  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  Scripture,  to  the  relative  neglect  of  others,  that  we 
receive  the  full  religious  effect  of  the  book. 

And  as  thus  the  old  form  of  infallibility  does  not  seem 
called  for  by  our  moral  interests,  so  also  it  does  not  seem 
practically  possible.  The  errorlessness  of  a  writing  evidently 
presupposes  the  absolute  moral  and  intellectual  perfection 
of  the  writer.  For  how  can  the  stream  run  higher  than  its 
source?  The  only  guarantee  of  absolute  errorlessness  in 
the  Bible  would  therefore  be  the  absolute  mechanical  dicta¬ 
tion  of  it,  word  by  word,  to  the  merely  passive  human 
amanuensis,  as  insisted  on  by  the  old  theory.  But  this 
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theory  we,  ■with  nearly  the  whole  drift  of  modern  theology, 
have  rejected.  Hence,  we  repeat  it,  the  infallibility  of  the 
Bible  is  only  relative.  Hence  all  of  the  conceptions  of  all 
the  writers  of  the  Bible  are  not  per  se  of  normative  authority. 
This,  in  fact,  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  even  by  the  ultra-orthodox.  They  have  always 
taken  rough  liberties  with  some  Scriptures  in  the  interest  of 
others. 

But  what  are  the  most  normative  elements  of  Scripture  ? 
There  is  no  need  of  the  possibility  of  an  absolute  line  here. 
Our'general  answer  is.  Whatever  belongs  to  revelation  proper, 
that  is,  to  the  organic  series  of  divine  manifestations,  or  to 
the  inspirational  elucidations  of  the  same.  The  determining 
of  what  these  elements  are  is  the  long  task  of  biblical  theol¬ 
ogy.  The  elements  which  would  lay  the  less  claim  to  infal¬ 
libility  would  be  the  mere  historical  narrations,  and  the 
personal  reflections  of  the  sacred  writers,  such  as  the  theo¬ 
retical  theologizings  of  John  and  Paul. 

The  Bible,  then,  is  not  per  se  errorless.  But,  we  emphasize 
it,  it  is  the  instrument  to  an  absolutely  correct  understanding 
of  God’s  self-manifestation  to  man.  Its  significance  is  that 
it  is  an  authentic  documentation  as  to  God’s  revelations.  We 
say,  as  to  revelation ;  for  the  Bible  is  not  per  se  revelation. 
And  to  have  identified  Bible  and  revelation  was  one  of  the 
most  serious  errors  of  the  old  theology.  It  is  a  documentation 
by  the  right  use  of  which,  as  an  instrument,  we  can  come  to 
clear 'Conceptions  of  what  God’s  revelations  were.  It  answers 
to  us  instead  of  our  having  been  ourselves  eye-and-ear- 
witnesses  of  these  revelations.  And  that  it  might  answer 
this  end  requires  that  it  should  be,  as  a  whole,  essentially 
correct.  And  the  only  rational  method  of  using  it  as  an 
instrument  is  to  use  it  judiciously,  that  is,  to  put  it  into  the 
crucible  of  historical  criticism.  For  the  several  books  of  the 
Bible  are  able  only  by  collective  effect  to  produce  in  our 
souls  the  correct  conception  of  Christ.  Each  book  reflects 
him  only  from  one  stand-point  —  reflects  only  the  image 
made  by  him  in  one  human  soul.  It  is  but  a  single  photo- 
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graph ;  but  to  a  fully  just  impression  of  such  an  object  there 
would  be  needed  many  photographs.  By  critically  com¬ 
paring,  combining,  and  supplementing  the  several  reflexes 
of  Christ  as  given  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  . 
devout  soul  rises  to  the  most  perfect  possible  conception  of 
the  incarnation  of  God  —  of  the  Divine  Man  —  of  Christ. 

And  the  exercising  of  this  criticism  has  not  even  the 
remotest  kinship  with  rationalism  in  the  tabooed  sense.  But 
its  kinship  is  with  the  most  childlike,  evangelical  piety.  For 
such  piety  desires,  above  all  things,  to  get  right  at  the  very 
purest  truth  itself,  and  hence  is  intensely  careful  against 
})eing  deceived.  For  this  reason  it  will  not  let  its  eyes  be 
l^efogged  by  councils,  decrees,  or  creeds.  It  will  not  let  the 
theology  of  three  hundred  years  ago  dictate  despotically  to 
it  just  what  conception  or  sense  of  the  Bible  is  the  only  true 
one,  and  just  what  theories  it  shall  hold  (and  none  others) 
in  regard  to  the  Bible.  In  a  word,  it  claims  the  freedom  of 
an  enfranchised  child  of  God. 

And  the  same  historical  criticism  that  is  to  be  exercised 
in  the  using  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  also  to  be  exercised 
as  to  the  canonicity  of  the  several  books.  Whether  any 
particular  book  is  a  primitive  authentic  document  as  to  reve- 
lational  facts  is  to  be  decided  not  by  blindly  accepting  old 
decisions  as  final,  but  by  our  rational  investigations  under 
the  light  of  a  God-conscious,  earnest  heart.  The  Canon  is, 
then,  not  to  be  regarded  as  per  se  definitively  closed.  It  is 
easy  to  interject,  that  surely  Divine  Providence  would  take 
care  to  have  collected  into  one  book  just  all  the  documents 
that  have  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  !  But  this  inter¬ 
jection  rests  upon  an  utterly  false,  that  is,  upon  a  purely 
mechanical,  conception  of  God’s  providence.  Analogy  would, 
on  the  contrary,  say  that  Providence  would  take  care  of  the 
canonicity  of  the  Bible  only  just  in  so  far  as  to  place  humanity 
in  a  condition  to  attain  through  it  to  the  desired  goal.  This 
would  not,  however,  strictly  imply  that  un-sacred  books  might 
not  for  ages  find  place  in  the  Bible  (as  the  Apocrypha  did), 
or  that  some  sacred  book  might  not  go  astray,  from  it.  The 
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question  of  the  canon,  then,  is  not  to  be  regarded  yet  as  per 
se  absolutely  settled.  But  the  pious  thought  of  ages  to  come 
may  and  will  properly  still  work  upon  the  question. 

It  was  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  of  our  old  Protestant 
theology  that  it  absolutely  identified  religion  and  theology. 
Thus  it  degraded  the  Bible  to  the  level  of  a  hand-book  of 
dogmatics.  Thus,  also,  it  necessitated  itself  to  a  method  of 
exegesis  in  many  cases  forced  and  arbitrary. 

Another  of  its  mistakes  was  to  represent  the  Bible  as 
important  almost  exclusively  for  the  isolated  individual.  It 
thus  largely  ignored  its  no  less  importance  for  society,  for 
humanity  as  a  whole.  It  failed  to  see  that  Christianity  is 
not  merely  in  the  lids  of  the  sacred  book,  but  also  very 
largely  in  the  objective  forms  and  institutions  of  our  world 
at  large. 

The  old  notion  of  the  Bible  was  misleading,  also,  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  regarded  the  Scriptures  as  the  exclusive 
source  of  Christian  doctrine.  This  resulted  from  confounding 
revelation  and  dogmas.  Doctrine  springs,  in  fact,  not  simply 
from  the  Bible,  but  also  from  the  laws  of  human  thought. 
The  Bible  is,  indeed, /or  us,  the  sole  primitive  records  as  to 
revelation  which  are  accessible.  But  it  is  not  the  only  sacred 
records  that  have  ever  existed.  Several  prophetic  and  apos¬ 
tolic  books  have  confessedly  been  lost.  And  the  Bible  lays 
no  claim  to  be  the  sole  source  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 
It  nowhere  lays  claim  to  exhaustive  completeness ;  and  the¬ 
ology,  in  making  such  a  claim  for  it,  lost  sight  of  the  unity, 
the  solidarity,  of  all  truth.  Written  revelation  speaks  truly 
of  Christ ;  for  it  is  reflected  out  of  souls  who  knew  Christ. 
But  creation  (nature)  speaks  also  truly  of  Christ ;  for  it  is 
his  work.  The  Bible  is  a  chief  help  toward  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  Christ ;  but  this  perfect  knowledge  itself  will 
be  the  synthetic  product  of  many  co-operative  factors.  All 
study,  all  science,  all  criticism,  and,  above  all,  all  possible 
exaltation  and  clarification  of  the  human  intelligence  in 
general  will  have  to  contribute  thereto. 

To  this  clarification,  to  this  enlarging  of  the  horizon  of 
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the  human  mind  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  richest  contributors. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  talk  about  the  Bible’s 
setting  “  limits  ”  to  human  knowledge,  in  which  some  theo¬ 
logians  indulge  ?  Of  such  a  function  the  Bible  itself  knows 
nothing.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  revealer,  not  a  hider.  It 
leads  us  up  to  unsealed  heights,  opens  to  us  vistas  out  toward 
the  infinite,  and  bids  us  to  never  weary  in  exploring  them. 

It  follows  from  the  views  that  we  have  presented,  that  the 
Bible  is  something  quite  different  from  that  which  the  tradi¬ 
tionally  trained  believer  thinks  it  to  be.  But  the*  heart-relation 
of  him  and  us  to  it  is  essentially  the  same.  To  both  of  us 
it  is  the  supernatural  means  of  receiving  Christ  into  our 
hearts,  and  of  rising  from  sin  into  perfect  God-likeness. 
The  difference  is  that  we  have  placed  the  Bible  in  the  light 
in  which  Christian  science  shows  that  it  must  be  placed,  if  it 
is  longer  to  retain  the  faith  and  confidence  of  those  who  are 
abreast  with  the  results  of  modern  philosophy  and  science. 

The  views  I  have  insisted  on  are  not  peculiar  to  myself. 
They  are  essentially  identical  with  those  held  by  the  most 
of  our  evangelical  German  theologians.  The  chief  difference 
is,  that  whereas  these  theologians  generally,  and  honestly, 
aim  to  represent  their  views  as  in  harmony  with  the  older 
theology,  I,  for  my  part,  regard  them  as  radically  different, 
and  have  hence  not  hesitated  to  discard  the  old  phraseology, 
and  to  express  myself  directly  and  squarely,  just  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  matter. 

The  motive  which  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  occa¬ 
sioned  what  seems  to  me  a  disingenuous  and  damaging 
retention  of  old  phraseologies  (when  the  sense  had  entirely 
changed),  is  readily  seen,  and  of  praiseworthy  intent.  For 
he  who  breaks  with  time-consecrated  traditions  is  sure  to 
suffer  in  repute,  as  also  in  present  influence  over  those  whose 
prejudices  are  shocked.  To  me,  however,  the  gain  seems 
to  be  bought  at  too  great  a  sacrifice.  Moreover,  the  hour  of 
disenchantment  is  sure  to  come  at  last.  The  believing  multi¬ 
tude  will  ultimately  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  old  bottles 
contain  no  longer  the  old  wine.  Then  they  will  feel  that 
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they  have  been  disingenuously  dealt  with.  Would  not  a  more 
frank  course  be  far  better?  When  dogmatic  definitions 
become  obsolete,  were  it  not  wise  to  disuse  them,  and  grad¬ 
ually  to  put  in  their  stead  the  views  that  have  actually  taken 
their  stead  ? 

It  is  in  this  conviction  that  I  have  placed  these  views 
before  the  church.  Cold  as  they  may  seem  to  some,  they 
yet  come  out  of  a  very  warm  heart,  and  are  the  sentiments 
of  one  who  yields  to  none  in  childlike  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  and  who  finds  in  it  a  sanctuary  in  regard  to  which  he 
joyfully  exclaims,  with  the  patriarch  :  “  Surely  the  Lord  is 
in  this  place ;  this  is  no  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and 
here  is  the  gate  of  heaven.” 


ARTICLE  II. 

ARISTOTLE. 

BT  D.  UCOBEOOH  HEANS,  MIBDLEBURT,  VT. 

No.  III.  — HIS  ETHICS. 

In  spite  of  man’s  vain-glory,  he  is  yet  ever  haunted  by  a 
secret  feeling  of  the  shortness  of  his  destiny.  There  is 
something  in  mere  permanence  that  carries  with  it  a  dignity 
that  man  enviously  confesses  himself  —  as  phenomenon  — 
to  lack.  Even  wholly  insignificant  men  can  so  little  content 
themselves  with  the  oblivion  that  necessarily  awaits  them, 
that  they  seek  out  the  hardest  granite,  compelling  it  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  remembrance  of  the  names  and  deeds  that  they 
dare  not  entrust  to  their  fellow-creatures.  When  temporal 
aids  fail,  it  is  to  the  “  eternal  hills  ”  that  we  lift  our  eyes  for 
help.  The  Colosseum  of  Rome  was  at  its  building  no  more 
imposing  than  that  of  Boston,  except  from  the  lasting  nature 
of  the  material.  It  is  only  because  the  Roman  ampliitheatre 
has  so  long  endured  that  it  oppresses  the  mind  with  its 
greatness;  while  the  ephemeral  creation  of  modern  times 
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bore  so  plainly  the  marks  of  immediate  decay  that,  for  all 
its  size,  it  was  never  truly  sublime. 

Endurance,  then,  although  not  itself  greatness,  is  yet  the 
best  proof  of  the  greatness  of  a  human  work.  It  makes 
plain  those  elements  that  appeal  to  the  universal  and  essen¬ 
tial  principles  of  our  nature,  it  shows  that  the  popularity  of 
a  work  that  lasts  is  not  due  to  any  local  or  temporary  causes, 
and  it  is,  in  short,  the  most  obvious  guide  in  a  critical  esti¬ 
mate  of  human  possessions.  Time  has  little  to  do  with  truth. 
What  is  only  relatively  true  can  never  have  any  wide-spread 
influence ;  but  when  one  comes  upon  a  great  truth,  in  an  old 
book,  the  mind  leaps  with  a  certain  delight  over  whatever  in¬ 
significant  centuries  may  have  intervened  since  the  author 
walked  and  talked,  and  rejoices  as  in  new  found  kin.  This 
feeling,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  peculiarity  of  com¬ 
mentators,  is  in  the  case  of  Aristotle  shared  by  many  of 
those  who  have  won  distinction  in  any  of  the  numerous  lines 
of  thought  which  bear  the  impress  of  that  great  genius. 

Apart  from  his  physical  investigations,  which  in  spite  of 
modern  advances  could  still  call  forth  the  enthusiastic  utter¬ 
ance  of  Cuvier ;  and  apart  from  his  treatises  on  metaphysics 
and  logic,  which  can  never  be  wholly  superseded,  he  was  the 
author  of  four  anthropological  works  which  no  modern  phi¬ 
losopher  can  ajfford  to  neglect,  and  any  one  of  which  would,  if 
it  were  now  first  to  appear,  make  the  reputation  of  its  author. 
Concerning  the  “  Rhetoric  ”  Mr.  Grote  several  times  in  his 
history  expresses  himself  with  great  emphasis  :  “  a  treatise,” 
he  incidentally  observes,  “  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed 
in  power  of  philosophic  analysis.”  Again,  quite  incidentally 
he  remarks  that  if  there  were  no  other  work  of  Aristotle’s 
remaining,  we  should  from  this  treatise  alone  decide  that  the 
author  was  a  great  man.  The  treatise  on  poetry  still  re¬ 
mains,  it  is  probable,  the  most  scientific,  if  not  the  only 
systematic  work  upon  that  subject.  Dr.  Arnold,  who  was 
so  familiar  with  our  author  that  he  used  to  speak  of  him 
as  “dear  old  Tottle,”  actually  decided  in  favor  of  Oxford 
rather  than  Cambridge  as  his  son’s  university,,  because,  as  he 
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said  “  I  would  not  consent  to  send  my  son  to  a  university 
where  he  would  lose  the  study  of  him.”  He  looked  upon 
the  “  Politics  ”  as  not  only  of  great  assistance  in  the  study 
of  early  Roman  history,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation  of 
the  questions  of  church  authority  and  church  government,  in 
which  he  was  so  much  interested,  he  asserted ;  “  The  Politics 
of  Aristotle  are  to  me  of  a  very  great  and  direct  use  every 
day  of  my  life.” 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle  have  long  occupied  a  prominent 
position  at  Oxford,  and  many  editions  have  issued  thence ; 
but  elsewhere,  and  especially  since  the  time  of  Kant,  this 
treatise  has  received  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  There  - 
are  parts  of  it  that  would  fasten  the  attention  of  even  the 
most  cursory  reader,  but  in  general  the  expression,  which 
in  enigmatic  terseness  rivals  that  of  Tacitus,  is  little  calcu¬ 
lated  to  interest.  We  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  the 
probability  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  finished  composi- . 
tion  of  Aristotle’s,  but  with  the  analysis  or  notes  which 
either  he  or  one  of  his  hearers  has  preserved ;  a  probability 
increased  in  the  case  of  the  Ethics  by  the  existence  of  remarks 
addressed  directly  to  “  hearers.”  We  know  from  Diogenes 
Laertius  the  names  of  twenty-seven  dialogues,  now  lost,  and 
from  Cicero  that  Aristotle  had  a  style  distinguished  by 
“  copia  et  suavitas  ” ;  from  which  it  is  easy  to  infer  tliat  the 
published  works  were  those  of  which  Cicero  is  speaking,  and 
which  we  know  only  by  title  through  Diogenes.  Indeed  it 
would  not  be  inappropriate  to  translate  the  title  “akroa- 
matic,”  which  is  applied  to  the  extant  writings,  by  “  notes,” 
or  “  lectures.”  The  Ethics  would  not  occupy  a  hundred  of 
the  pages  of  this  magazine ;  but  the  quantity  of  thought  that 
it  contains  could  never  have  been  imparted  successfully  in 
this  condensed  form.  If  Aristotle  could  secure  so  compe¬ 
tent  an  interpreter  as  Plato  has  in  Professor  Jowett,  one 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  increase  the  bulk  of  this  treatise 
even  four-fold,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  such  expansion 
would  render  inviting  to  a  large  circle  of  readers  what  is 
the  laborious  task  of  a  few.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  rash  an 
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opinion  for  a  teacher  to  advance,  that  if  this  work  were  trans¬ 
lated  in  such  a  manner,  and  furnished  with  a  commentary 
by  a  scholar  in  ethics,  not  philology,  it  would  be  the  most 
satisfactory  text-book  in  this  much-abused  science  that 
could  be  adopted  in  our  colleges. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  maintaining  this  opinion. 
In  the  first  place,  the  tone  of  Aristotle’s  writings  is  thor¬ 
oughly  scientific,  that  is,  judicial.  Many  of  our  modern 
ethical  treatises  are  written  in  a  vein  of  maudlin  sentimen¬ 
tality  that  inevitably  excites  the  contempt  of  an  intelligent 
youth.  A  text-book  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  is  to  be  in 
great  part  committed  to  memory  and  recited.  Now,  any  one 
would  shrink  from  repeating  a  passage  charged  with  really 
fine  sentiment,  unless  to  a  sympathetic  audience,  after  due 
preparation,  and  with  consciousness  of  fitness  for  the  task.  — 
What  becomes  of  the  most  touching  speech  in  Shakespeare 
in  the  mouth  of  a  dunce  of  a  school-boy  on  a  public  stage ! 
But  when  the  sentiment  is  of  the  dishwater  kind,  although 
it  may  be  tolerated  in  rapid  reading,  if  the  attempt  is  made 
to  commit  it  to  memory  and  recite  it,  there  can  only  result 
disgust  to  the  learner  and  derision  from  his  fellows.  No 
sturdy  young  man  can  preserve  his  self-respect  while  repeat¬ 
ing  the  turgid  eloquence  and  highly-wrought  bathos  of  our 
modern  moralists.  “  Beauty  unadorned  is  adorned  the 
most,”  and  the  severe  beauty  of  righteousness  presents  an 
especially  sorry  figure  in  the  tawdry  and  meretricious  gar¬ 
ments  of  an  artificial  rhetoric.  Facts  and  principles  are 
what  is  wanted  in  a  text-book,  if  there  is  to  be  any  “  gush,” 
that  can  be  furnished  cheaply  by  the  teacher  in  quantities  to 
suit  the  occasion.  The  fiery  outbursts  of  a  generous  heart 
aroused  by  the  stimulus  of  a  glimpse  of  truth  or  report  of 
wrong  are  to  be  welcomed  and  honored ;  but  separated  from 
the  excitement  of  the  occasion  and  the  person  they  are  no 
more  the  same  than  the  tufa  is  the  same  as  the  volcanic 
eruption.  The  best  sermons  make  the  worst  text-books. 

Now  in  the  case  of  Aristotle’s  Ethics,  facts  and  principles, 
with  reasons,  are  all  that  he  offers  us.  There  is  not  an 
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indication  of  personal  feeling,  nor  an  appeal  to  prejudice,  or 
anything  but  reason,  throughout  the  whole  book.  The  most 
fastidious  reader  could  find  nothing  pedantic,  redundant,  or 
superfluous.  There  is  not  a  remark  that  any  one  need  fear 
ridicule  for  making  to-day.  The  book  is  full  of  shrewd 
sayings  that  strike  the  attention  like  proverbs.  It  is  so 
sensible,  so  wise,  and  yet  so  free  from  all  affectation,  that  a 
certain  kindly  and  trustful  feeling  is  produced  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  He  feels  as  he  is  led  along  that  he  is  not 
having  opinions  forced  upon  him,  but  that  ho  is  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  with  an  intelligent  and  companionable  guide, 
who  has  no  personal  glory  at  stake,  and  cares  only  to  give 
the  traveller  the  best  possible  knowledge  of  the  country  he 
is  traversing. 

A  second  merit  possessed  by  this  work  is,  that  it  is  not 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  any  metaphysical  doctrine, 
but  is,  what  ethics  itself  eminently  is,  thoroughly  practical. 
Instead  of  interminable  arguments  on  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  —  a  subject  concerning  which  no  one,  however  clear  and 
positive  his  own  convictions,  can  be  so  infatuated  as  to  expect 
mankind  will  ever  agree,  —  Aristotle  simply  points  out  the 
important  fact  that  practically  the  question  can  be  ignored 
without  damage  to  morals.  As  men  of  equal  virtue  have 
always  been  found  on  opposite  sides  of  this  question,  and 
have  vigorously  maintained  that  their  opponent’s  views  were 
subversive  of  all  morality,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  position 
of  Aristotle  as  decidedly  the  most  judicious  for  a  teacher  of 
morals ;  although  we  should  be  glad  to  have  had  somewhere 
else  a  fuller  presentation  of  his  own  views.  As  the  opinion 
is  sometimes  maintained  that  this  question  was  unknown  to 
the  Greeks,  the  remarks  of  Aristotle  are  worth  quoting. 

“  Since  the  end  is  what  is  willed,  but  the  means  what  is  dellberate<l 
about  and  preferred,  the  acts  relating  to  these  should  be  according  to 
choice  and  voluntary ;  such  are  the  active  displays  of  the  virtues.  Now 
virtue  depends  upon  ourselves,  and  so  vice ;  for  whenever  doing  is  in  our 
power  so  also  is  not  doing,  and  vice  versa.  So  that  if  it  is  in  our  power 
to  do  a  thing  which  is  honorable,  it  is  also  in  our  power  not  to  do  it,  which 
is  base ;  and  if  to  leave  tmdone  is  honorable  and  in  our  power,  to  do, 
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•which  is  base,  is  also  in  our  power.  But  if  doing  and  leaving  undone 
•what  is  honorable  and  what  is  base  are  in  our  power,  —  which  is  being 
good  or  bad  —  then  being  good  or  bad  is  in  our  power. 

But  as  to  the  saying,  ‘No  one  is  willingly  wicked  nor  unwillingly 
blessed,'  this  is  in  one  sense  true,  in  another  false.  No  one  is  unwillingly 
blessed,  but  vice  is  voluntary ;  or  else  we  must  contradict  what  we  have 
just  said,  and  deny  that  man  is  a  principle,  or  originator  of  his  acts,  as  of 
children.  But  if  this  be  so,  and  we  cannot  refer  to  other  principles  except 
those  in  ourselves,  then  the  things  of  which  the  principles  are  in  our 
power  are  themselves  in  our  power  and  voluntary.  This  is  borne  witness 
to  both  by  individuals  and  lawgivers,  for  they  chastise  and  punish  evil¬ 
doers  who  are  not  such  from  compulsion,  or  ignorance  of  which  they  are 
not  the  cause.  And  they  honor  the  doers  of  good  so  as  to  foster  the  latter 
and  repress  the  former.  And  yet  no  one  encourages  us  to  things  not  in 
our  power  nor  voluntary,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  persuade  us  not 
to  be  hot  or  cold  or  hungry  or  any  such  thing,  for  we  shall  suffer  them  none 
the  less.  For  people  are  punished  for  ignorance  itself  if  they  seem  to  be 
the  cause  of  their  ignorance  ;  as  punishment  is  double  for  drunken  people, 
for  the  principle  (of  action)  is  in  themselves,  since  they  were  able  not  to 
get  drunk,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  their  ignorance.  And  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  anything  in  the  laws,  which  they  ought  to  know,  and  is  not 
hard,  are  punished ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  others  who  are  ignorant  from 
negligence,  their  ignorance  being  owing  to  themselves,  since  the'V  were 
able  to  pay  attention.  But  (it  may  be  replied),  such  a  man  cannot  give 
his  attention.  Still  he  is  the  cause  of  this  inability,  because  he  has  lived 
intemperately ;  and  men  are  themselves  the  causes  of  their  being  unjust 
and  intemperate  by  doing  unjust  and  intemperate  acts ;  for  practices  of 
any  kind  make  characters  of  that  kind.  This  is  clear  from  those  who  are 
given  to  any  exercise  of  conduct,  for  they  are  continually  practising. 
Now  it  is  certainly  stupid  not  to  know  that  from  continual  activity  in 
special  directions  habits  are  produced.  Furthermore  it  is  unreasonable  that 
he  who  practises  injustice  should  not  wish  to  be  unjust,  or  that  he  who 
acts  intemperately  should  not  wish  to  be  intemperate.  Now  if  any  one 
not  being  ignorant  does  those  things  from  which  he  will  be  unjust,  he 
would  be  voluntarily  unjust ;  nevertheless,  he  will  not  be  able  whenever 
he  wishes  to  leave  off  being  unjust  and  be  justi  for  the  sick  man  cannot 
be  well,  even  if  it  so  happen  that  he  is  voluntarily  sick  from  living  reck¬ 
lessly  and  disobeying  his  physicians.  At  one  time  it  was  in  his  power  not  to 
be  sick ;  but  by  yielding  and  not  controlling  himself  he  has  lost  the  power ; 
just  as  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  one  who  has  thrown  a  stone  to  recall 
it,  while  yet  throwing  and  hurling  was  in  his  own  power,  for  the  principle 
(of  action)was  in  his  power.  Thus  in  the  first  place  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  unjust  and  the  intemperate  not  to  become  so,  and  therefore  they 
are  so  voluntarily,  although  when  they  have  become  so  it  is  no  longer  in 
their  power  not  to  be  so. 
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Not  only  the  vices  of  the  soul  are  voluntary,  but,  in  some  cases,  those 
of  the  body  are  so,  and  these  we  blame.  For  no  one  blames  those  who 
are  ugly  by  nature,  but  those  who  are  so  from  lack  of  exercise  or  negli¬ 
gence.  In  like  manner,  also,  concerning  weakness  and  deformity  and 
mutilation ;  for  no  one  would  revile  a  man  blind  by  nature  or  disease  or 
a  blow,  but  rather  pity  him ;  but  every  one  would  blame  him  who  becomes 
blind  from  drunkenness  or  other  intemperance.  Now  of  the  faults  of  the 
body,  those  which  are  in  our  power  are  blamed ;  those  which  are  not  in 
our  power  are  not  blamed.  And  if  this  is  so  also  in  other  things,  the 
faults  that  are  blamed  would  be  those  in  our  own  power. 

•  Now  if  any  one  should  say  that  all  men  aim  at  what  they  imagine  to  be 
good,  but  are  not  masters  of  their  imagination,  that  but  the  end  appears  to 
every  one  according  to  what  his  character  is, ;  if  every  one  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  cause  to  himself  of  his  own  character,  he  will  also  be,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  cause  of-  his  own  imagination.  But  if  no  one  is  the 
cause  to  himself  of  his  own  bad  acts,  but  does  them  through  ignorance 
of  the  end,  thinking  that  through  them  the  best  results  will  follow,  and 
that  the  aiming  at  the  end,  by  which  he  judges  well  and  will  choose  what 
is  truly  good,  is  not  a  matter  of  his  own  choice,  but  is  a  natural  endow¬ 
ment,  like  the  possession  of  sight,  and  that  he  is  naturally  favored  who  is 
born  with  this  faculty  (for  he  will  have  the  greatest  and  most  honorable 
thing,  and  one  which  he  cannot  get  or  learn  from  any  other  man,  but  will 
have  it  just  as  it  was  given  him  by  nature  —  and  to  be  well  and  honorably 
endowed  with  this  by  nature  constitutes  the  perfect  and  true  natural 
goodness), — if  this  be  true,  how  will  virtue  be  more  voluntary  than  vice  ? 
for  to  both  alike,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  the  end  is  apparent  and 
laid  down  by  nature,  or  in  some  such  way,  and  referring  everything  else 
to  this,  they  act  accordingly.  Whether  then  the  end,  of  whatever  sort  it  iS, 
appears  to  every  one,  not  by  nature,  but  is  something  his,  or  whether  the 
end  is  fixed  by  nature,  but  the  good  man  performs  the  remaining  things 
voluntarily,  virtue  is  voluntary  and  vice  is  no  less  so;  for  there  is  just  as 
much  spontaneity  (to  8i’  avrov)  in  the  acts  of  a  bad  man,  even  if  not  in 
the  end.  If  then,  as  has  been  said,  the  virtues  are  voluntary,  for  we  are 
ourselves  in  some  way  joint  causes  of  our  habits,  and  from  our  being  of  a 
certain  character  we  propose  to  ourselves  a  corresponding  end,  the  vices 
would  also  be  voluntary,  for  the  case  is  the  same.”  * 

This  is  certainly  an  admirable  treatment  of  a  most  difficult 
subject.  No  determinist  can  object  to  the  statement  that  if 
\'ice  is  involuntary  so  also  is  virtue  ;  and  no  advocate  of 
freedom  can  deny  that  habits  escape  the  control  of  the  will. 
Both  can  unite  on  the  ground,  -which  is  entirely  sufficient 
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for  all  practical  purposes,  that,  apart  from  all  hereditary  or 
natural  tendencies  (as  Aristotle  calls  them),  a  man  is  to  be 
adjudged  virtuous  or  vicious  by  his  deliberate  acts.  Greater 
fulness  may  be  desired  on  such  a  subject,  but  not  greater 
fairness. 

Still,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  better  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  question  should  be  carried  on  in  treatises 
professedly  devoted  to  metaphysics  or  theology.  Ever  since 
the  time  of  Augustine  and  Pelagius,  —  that  is,  ever  since- 
the  church  has  patronized  philosophy,  or  philosophy  has 
served  as  a  handmaid  to  the  church, —  this  great  controversy 
has  tended  to  overshadow  the  path  of  ethics.  We  should 
now  feel  that  an  ethical  treatise  where  the  will  was  not  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  discussion  was  like  the  play 
of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted.  The  doctrine 
of  sin,  depending  practically  on  the  question  of  responsibility, 
has  inevitably  led  to  the  most  prolonged  and  embittered 
struggle  that  the  schools  have  ever  experienced ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  arguments  and  discussions,  bulls  and  catechisms, 
assemblies  and  councils, — in  spite,  even,  of  wars  and  perse¬ 
cutions,  —  philosophers  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  agree¬ 
ment.  The  question  has  thus  become  so  entangled  with  its 
real  or  supposed  corollaries  that  the  very  mention  of  the 
words  “  necessity  ”  and  “  freedom  ”  is  enough  to  arouse  the 
passions  of  strife  and  becloud  the  reason.  Let  a  philosopher 
once  be  called  a  necessarian,  and  his  influence  with  many  is 
immediately  gone,  no  matter  what  the  value  of  his  other 
teachings ;  and  with  the  believers  in  determinism  the  hearing 
accorded  to  a  teacher  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  would  not 
perhaps  be  more  attentive.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  ethics  as  a  science  may  and  should  exist  apart  from 
theology.  The  relation  of  man  to  his  own  development,  and 
his  relations  to  the  corresponding  development  of  his  fellows, 
is  an  entirely  legitimate  subject  of  scientific  investigation, 
apart  from  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Creator.  The  righteous¬ 
ness  of  man  may  be  as  filthy  rags,  compared  with  the 
righteousness  of  God ;  and  yet  it  has  a  real  and  very  im- 
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portant  existence  in  all  the  relations  of  human  life,  and 
therefore  has  a  claim  to  scientific  treatment  in  an  even 
greater  degree  than  most  other  phenomena  of  society.  Such 
a  science,  as  we  shall  see,  may  be  related  to  that  higher 
science  which  connects  man  with  God,  and  here  the  question 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will  cannot  be  evaded ;  but,  however 
necessary  the  connection  may  be  in  fact,  both  sciences  may 
be  elaborated  separately. 

No  philosopher  has  done  anything  to  vindicate  the  freedom 
of  the  will  in  comparison  with  Kant ;  not  that  by  his  own 
individual  labors  he  accomplished  so  much,  but  that  he 
originated  a  movement  which  has  had  a  prodigious  influence 
upon  the  present  century.  In  great  part  through  Coleridge, 
who  seems  to  have  freely  used  the  treasures  that  he  discovered 
in  Germany,  an  entirely  new  element  was  introduced  into 
English  thought.  The  doctrine  of  Adam’s  sin,  as  expounded  by 
Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  seems  to  require  as  its  ulti¬ 
mate  basis  the  ground  of  Kant,  that  the  soul  is  a  thing-in-itself. 
The  great  work  of  Muller  on  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin  is 
Kantian,  and  in  its  logical  conclusion,  the  pre-existence  of  the 
soul,  is  but  carrying  out  the  principles  of  Kant.  Kant  saw, 
as  well  as  Hume,  that  we  perceive  only  phenomena,  and  never 
causal  connection ;  but  the  irresistible  tendency  to  discern 
more  than  what  the  senses  give  us  demanded  his  explanation. 
He  observed  that  in  internal  phenomena,  or  consciousness, 
we  follow  the  method  of  science  when  we  discern  motives. 
They  are  causes  in  the  phenomenal  sense  of  telling  when 
certain  results  will  follow ;  but  they  never  tell  why  they  will 
follow.  This  question  can  never  be  answered  in  the  case  of 
external  objects  —  why  they  cause  certain  results;  but  in 
Kant’s  view  the  ego  is  a  thing-in-itself,  of  which  we  are  im¬ 
mediately  conscious ;  in  fact,  the  only  one.  Hence  we  know 
what  causal  energy  is  in  our  own  selves.  The  motive  is  the 
when ;  the  will  is  the  why. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey,  in  short  space,  the  meaning  of 
Kant;  but  the  following  passage  will  serve  to  show  how 
inevitably  l^Iuller  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  he  haa 
been  so  derided  for  adopting. 
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“  When  it  is  admitted  that  the  intelligible  person  may,  in  regard  of 
any  given  act,  be  free,  even  while  as  a  person  belonging  in  part  to  the 
world  of  sense  he  is  mechanically  conditioned,  it  still  seems  as  if  we  must 
admit  that  the  actions  of  mankind  have  their  determining  ground  in 
somewhat  entirely  beyond  their  power  ;  so  soon  as  we  admit  that  God, 
as  the  Author  of  all  things,  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  substance  (a 
position  which  cannot  be  deserted  without  abandoning  theology).  Here 
it  would  seem  that  all  man’s  actions  have  their  last  ground  in  the  causality 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  different  from  himself ;  and,  in  truth,  if  the  actions 
of  man  which  belong  to  his  modifications  in  time  be  not  mere  determina¬ 
tions  of  him  as  phenomenon,  but  of  him  as  a  thing-in-itself,  then  freedom 
would  irrecoverably  be  lost  —  man  would  be  an  automaton,  wound  up 
and  set  agoing  by  some  supreme  artist.  His  self-consciousness  would  no 
doubt  make  him  a  thinking  automaton,  where,  however,  the  consciousness 
of  his  spontaneity,  if  deemed  freedom,  were  illusory,  as  it  could  only  be 
called  so  comparatively  speaking ;  since  the  next  determinators  of  his 
movements  and  their  series  up  to  their  last  cause  would,  it  is  true,  be 
internal,  but  the  last  and  highest  would  be  met  with  in  a  different  hand. 

. The  solution  of  the  said  difficulty  can  be  effected  shortly  and  clearly, 

as  follows :  If  existence-in-time  is  a  mere  sensitive  kind  of  representing 
appertaining  to  the  thinking  subjects  in  the  world,  and  so  quite  unrelated 
to  things-in-themselves,  then  the  creating  of  these  latter  beings  is  a  cre¬ 
ating  of  things-in-themselves,  because  the  notion  of  creation  has  nowhat 
to  do  with  the  sensitive  representing  of  an  entity,  but  refers  to  noumena. 
When,  then,  I  say  of  beings  in  the  sensible  world,  ‘  They  are  created’  so 
far  1  regard  them  as  noumena.  And  as  it  would  import  a  contradiction 
to  affirm  that  God  is  the  originator  of  the  phenomena,  so  it  is  likewise  a 
contradiction  to  affirm  that  he  is  as  Creator  cause  of  the  actions  which 
as  phenomena  are  exhibited  in  the  sensible  world,  although  he  is  cause  of  • 
the  existence  of  the  agent  as  a  noumenon.  And  if,  now,  it  is  possible  to 
assert  freedom  without  prejudice  to  the  mechanism  of  the  system  of  actions 
as  phenomena,  then  it  cannot  make  the  least  difference  that  the  agent  is 
regarded  as  created ;  since  creation  refers  to  intelligible,  not  to  sensible, 
existence,  and  so  cannot  be  figured  as  a  ground  of  the  determination  of 
phenomena  ;  which  result,  however,  would  fall  out  the  other  way  if  the 
finite  beings  existed  in  time  as  things-in-themselves,  since  then  the  Creator 
of  the  substance  would  be  the  Author  of  all  the  machinery  attaching  to 
the  substance.  Of  so  vast  importance  is  the  separation  of  time  from  the 
existence  of  real  entities  effected  in  the  Critique.”  ^ 

To  a  mind  uncommitted  to  any  dogmatic  system,  and 
only  anxious  to  learn  the  truth,  it  might  appear  that  freedom 
cannot  exist  if  time  is  an  objective  reality,  that  is,  the  view 

1  Mctaphysic  of  Ethics  (Temple's  translation),  pp.  135-137. 
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of  Kant  is  correct ;  but  the  solution  must  ever  be  to  ordinary 
comprehension  more  difficult  than  the  original  difficulty.  A 
method  which  requires  us  to  think  away  time  in  order  to 
establish  freedom  would  go  far  to  prepare  the  mind  to  think 
away  freedom  in  order  to  re-establish  time.  Such  an  inquiry 
as  that  of  Kant  is  entirely  legitimate  as  a  metaphysical 
speculation ;  but,  although  the  results  may  be  used  in  ethics, 
—  that  is,  we  may  maintain  that  the  will  is,  so  far  as  ethics 
are  concerned,  free,  —  the  treatment  of  Aristotle  is  much 
better  adapted  for  the  common  understanding,  and,  although 
not  so  profound  as  that  of  Kant,  it  is,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
equally  scientific  in  spirit.  Kant’s  efforts  did,  indeed,  result 
in  the  discovery  of  a  semblance  of  a  door,  after  showing 
that  all  other  conceivable  paths  were  vain ;  but  they  put  it 
so  far  off  that  we  can  never  know  whether  it  is  more  than  a 
semblance ;  and  should  we,  gifted  like  him  with  superhuman 
powers,  reach  this  door  and  find  it  real,  we  should  still  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  was  locked  upon  the  other  side  —  reason  never 
being  able  to  free  herself  from  the  categories.  Yet  even 
this  semblance  is  enough  to  frighten  off  absolute  scepticism. 

In  spite  of  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  framework  of  ethics, 
both  practical  and  theological,  has  remained  nearly  as  Aris¬ 
totle  first  constructed  it.  The  doctrine  of  ends  or  final 
causes  elaborated  by  him  has  established  itself  as  firmly  and 
as  necessarily  as  his  logic.  It  is  (so  far  as  I  know)  not 
probable  that  President  Edwards  had  ever  read  the  Ethics 
of  Aristotle ;  nevertheless,  the  beginning  of  his  treatise 
“Concerning  the  End  for  which  God  created  the  World” 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Aristotle’s  opening  of  his 
subject ;  while  the  dissertation  on  the  “  Nature  of  True 
Virtue”  is,  apart  from  its  specific  assumptions,  fundamentally 
Aristotelian.  In  the  first-mentioned  treatise  Edwards  begins 
by  distinguishing  ends,  chief  and  inferior,  ultimate  and  sub¬ 
ordinate,  which  is  just  what  Aristotle  does  in  his  first  chapter. 
After  this,  in  both  treatises,  follows  the  question.  What  is 
the  greatest  good?  where  the  formal  conclusions  are  the 
same,  although  the  theological  subject  of  Edwards  causes  his 
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material  results  to  be  different.  In  the  view  of  Aristotle 
the  highest  of  sciences  was  that  which  he  called  political  — 
not  in  the  restricted  sense  of  governmental  in  which  we  now 
use  the  term,  but  in  that  larger  sense  which  it  is  fashionable 
to  express  by  that  deplorable  word  “  sociology.”  “  The  end 
of  this  science  will  be  the  good  of  man.  To  discover  the 
good  of  an  individual  is  well ;  but  it  is  noble  and  divine  to 
discover  that  of  a  state.”  It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  to 
state,  in  these  pages,  that  Edwards’s  definition  of  the  chief 
good  is  sometliing  quite  different  from  this.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  feared  that  Aristotle  and  all  his  followers,  so  far  as  they 
were  not  duly  attentive  to  the  glory  of  God,  have  woven  for 
themselves  a  web  of  their  final  causes  that  draws  them  so 
close  to  an  evil  end  that  only  their  ignorance  can  save  them. 
But  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  Aristotle,  if  he  had  admitted 
the  postulates  of  Edwards,  would  have  coincided  with  him 
in  his  conclusions,  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  these 
great  spirits  are  not  now  separated  in  their  contemplations. 

The  style  of  Edwards  is  unfortunately  too  diffuse  to  admit 
of  his  being  here  quoted ;  but  a  few  words  from  Aristotle 
will  at  once  be  recognized  as  furnishing  the  key  to  the  Ed- 
wardean  system ; 

“  The  best  end  is  something  perfect ;  so  that  if  there  is  some  one  end 
which  is  alone  perfect  that  would  be  what  we  are  in  search  of  —  if  more, 
the  most  perfect.  The  object  pursued  for  its  own  sake  is  more  perfect 
than  that  pursued  for  the  sake  of  something  else ;  and  that  which  is  never 
chosen  on  account  of  anything  else  is  more  perfect  than  those  chosen  both 
on  their  own  account  and  on  account  of  that  other.  In  a  word  that  is 
simply  perfect  which  is  always  chosen  on  its  own  account  and  never  on 
account  of  anything  else.”  ^ 

At  this  point,  however,  we  meet  with  what  appears  to  be 
a  startling  divergence  of  views.  Aristotle  immediately  adds 
that  this  perfect  end  is  happiness ;  while  according  to  Ed¬ 
wards  it  is  the  glory  of  God.  If  we  were  to  stop  here  we 
should  certainly  be  obliged  to  admit  the  common  depreciation 
of  Aristotle  to  be  correct.  That  it  is  not  correct  we  may 
show  more  clearly  hereafter.  For  the  present,  we  must 

1  Eth.  Nik.,  1,  7. 
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observe  that  the  word  inadequately  translated  happiness  is 
evBcufiovia,  which  is  really  not  very  different  from  the  election 
of  God.  If  we  were  to  say  that  the  perfect  end  of  human 
action  is  to  be  elected  of  God,  the  modern  theologian  might 
well  hesitate  before  denying  this  proposition.  He  might 
reply  that  such  was  the  perfect  end  in  the  sense  of  being 
the  perfect  result  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  although  not 
the  perfect  end  in  the  sense  of  aim  or  purpose.  This  dis¬ 
tinction,  as  we  shall  see,  is  of  great  importance ;  but,  after 
all,  Aristotle  does  not  use  the  word  in  its  etymological  sense. 
Happiness  is,  in  the  first  place,  something  “  self-sufficient  ” 
—  something  which  apart  from  everything  else  makes  life 
eligible  and  in  no  respect  lacking.  It  is,  again,  the  activity 
of  the  soul  according  to  reason,  and  not  any  passive  state  ; 
which  is,  again,  called  the  activity  of  the  soul  according  to 
virtue,  or  to  the  best  and  most  perfect  virtue,  and  this  too 
in  a  perfect  life ;  “  for  one  swallow  does  not  make  spring, 
nor  does  one  day  make  a  man  happy.”  Here,  now,  the  Ed- 
wardean  philosophy  must  again  pause  before  denying  that 
the  perfect  end  of  human  action  is  the  activity  of  the  soul 
according  to  virtue. 

It  is  plain  that  everything  depends  on  the  question.  What 
is  virtue.  Aristotle  soon  decides  that  virtue  is  not  found 
in  the  irrational  soul,  but  in  the  reason,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  the  control  of  the  reason,  on  the  other — the  will,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  included  by  him  under  the  reason  —  and 
thus  a  twofold  virtue  appears  —  intellectual,  and  what  may  be 
called  moral,  where  the  appetites  obey  reason.  Wisdom  and 
prudence  are  of  the  first  class  of  virtues,  liberality  and  tem¬ 
perance  of  the  second.  Virtue,  it  further  appears,  is  a  habit, 
accompanied  with  deliberate  choice,  exercised  in  a  mean 
state,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  controlled  by  reason,  and 
especially  the  reason  of  a  discreet  man.”  The  “  mean  ”  is 
the  right  course  between  the  too  much  and  the  too  little, 
both  of  which  are  wrong.  But  with  reference  to  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  goodness,  virtue  is  an  extreme.  Deliberate  prefer¬ 
ence  has  nothing  to  do  with  desires  and  passions,  to  which 
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it  is  often  opposed.  And,  finally,  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  we  wish  or  will  ends,  the  virtuous  wishing  the  real  good, 
the  vicious,  that  which  appears  to  each  one  good  ;  the  good 
man  seeing  the  truth  in  every  case,  while  most  men  are 
deceived  by  pleasure.  Deliberation  is  solely  concerning 
means,  and  deliberate  choice  is  also  of  means  —  for  we 
cannot  be  said  to  choose  immortality,  but  to  wish  for  it ;  nor 
do  we  choose  happiness,  but  the  means  of  being  happy ;  and 
in  general  we  choose  only  what  is  in  our  power. 

It  thus  appears  that  what  the  virtuous  man  desires  or 
wishes  is  the  most  perfect  activity  of  his  soul,  and  that  he 
chooses  the  means  of  attaining  this  activity.  This  use  of 
language  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Edwards,  who  would 
say  that  we  choose  ends  ;  but  the  ordinary  usage  is  certainly 
that  of  Aristotle.  We  desire  a  remote  result,  as  health,  and 
we  choose  the  best  of  the  means  offered  for  attaining  health. 
We  can,  in  short,  choose  to  do,  to  act;  we  cannot  choose  to 
be,  or  that  others  should  be  or  do,  however  much  we  may 
wish  it.  We  may  loosely  say  that  a  man  prefers  health 
to  sickness,  meaning  that  he  likes  health  and  dislikes  sick¬ 
ness  ;  or  we  may  say  that  he  chooses  to  be  well  rather  than 
to  be  sick,  with  the  same  meaning;  but  in  strictness  the 
proper  expression  would  be  that  a  man  wishes  to  be  well, 
and  chooses  to  do  what  is  necessary  for  health,  and  it  is  by 
metonymy  that  he  is  said  to  choose  health.  No  one  prefers 
sickness  to  health  or  pain  to  pleasure ;  but  many  prefer  acts 
that  result  in  sickness  and  pain. 

This  difference,  however,  is  not  material,  since  Aristotle 
holds  that  he  who  chooses  to  act  unjustly  virtually  chooses 
to  be  unjust.  We  have,  therefore,  to  compare  the  proposi¬ 
tion —  virtue  consists  in  benevolence  to  being  in  general, 
with  the  definition  of  Aristotle.  The  first  inquiry  that 
suggests  itself  is,  whether  benevolence  or  love  to  being  is  a 
habit.  Now  in  spite  of  his  own  words  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  Edwards  did  not  mean  the  mere  sentiment  of  love,  but 
the  exercise  of  this  sentiment  in  appropriate  acts,  and  not 
the  occasional,  but  the  constant,  exercise.  It  might  well, 
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therefore,  be  called  a  habitual  exercise,  and  Edwards  would 
be  the  last  to  deny  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  deliberate 
choice,  and  controlled  by  reason,  which,  with  Aristotle,  in¬ 
cludes  the  conscience.  So  far  the  two  systems  are  at  one ; 
and  we  have  now  to  consider  in  what  sense  virtue  is  a  mean 
state  and  connected  with  prudence.  Aristotle  repeatedly 
uses  proportions  to  illustrate  his  doctrine,  and  the  idea  of  a 
judicious  steering  between  the  extremes  of  conduct  is  fun¬ 
damental  with  him ;  “  as  it  is  possible  to  be  wrong  in  many 
ways,  but  right  in  one  alone.” 

On  the  other  hand  Edwards  observes :  “  After  benevolence 
to  being  in  general  exists,  the  proportion  which  is  observed 
in  objects  may  be  the  cause  of  the  proportion  of  benevolence 
to  those  objects ;  but  no  proportion  is  the  cause  or  ground  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  benevolence  to  being.  The 
tendency  of  objects  to  excite  that  degree  of  benevolence 
which  is  proportionable  to  the  degree  of  being,  etc.,  is  the 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  benevolence,  and  not  the 
ground  of  it.”  ^  If  this  be  taken  to  represent  Edwards’s  view, 
then  love  to  being  in  general  is  one  thing  and  love  to  being 
in  proportion  to  its  worth  is  another ;  or  else  if  a  man  have 
love  to  being  in  general  he  will  love  it  in  proportion  to  its 
worth ;  and,  conversely,  he  who  has  not  love  to  being  in 
proportion  to  its  worth  has  not  love  to  being  in  general.  The 
latter  is  of  course  the  view  of  Edwards,  as  appears  in  the 
position  that  he  who  has  not  love  to  being  in  general  has  no 
virtue.  So  that  in  spite  of  the  above  quotation,  it  is  not  the 
love  to  being  that  in  itself  constitutes  virtue,  but  to  being  in 
general^  or  in  proportion  to  its  worth.  It  is  therefore  the 
proportionality  of  the  love,  and  not  its  mere  existence,  that 
constitutes  virtue.  One  man  may  have  a  much  greater 
degree  of  love  than  another,  but  as  he  applies  it  to  a  limited 
circle  of  being,  he  will  be  vicious  ;  while  the  latter,  by  loving 
being  in  general,  will  be  virtuous.  There  thus  appears  to 
be  no  virtuous  quality  in  love  to  being  apart  from  the  due 
distribution  of  that  love,  from  which  it  follows  that  virtue 
1  Works,  iii.  p.  116.  New  York,  1829. 
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coincides  with  justice,  as  Aristotle  also  says,  and  is  simply 
equity,  or  giving  every  one  his  due.  This  can  be  established 
beyond  all  question  by  the  following  passage  :  “When  I  say 
true  virtue  consists  in  love  to  being  in  general^  I  shall  not 
be  likely  to  be  understood  that  no  one  act  of  the  mind  or 
exercise  of  love  is  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  but  what  has 
being  in  general,  or  the  great  system  of  universal  existence, 
for  its  direct  and  immediate  object ;  so  that  no  exercise  of 
love  or  kind  affection  to  any  one  particular  being,  that  is,  but 
a  small  part  of  the  whole,  has  anything  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue.  But  my  meaning  is,  that  no  affections  towards  par¬ 
ticular  persons  or  beings  are  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  but 
such  as  arise  from  a  generally  benevolent  temper,  or  from 
that  habit  or  frame  of  mind  wherein  consists  a  disposition 
to  love  being  in  general.”  ^ 

As,  according  to  Edwards,  the  wicked  may  clearly  see  and 
understand  that  they  are  loving  private  being  rather  than 
universal,  and  yet  persist  in  so  doing,  he  does  not  make  vice 
to  consist  in  any  weakness  of  the  understanding,  any  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  consequences  of  sin,  but  in  an  abominable  and 
native  perversity  of  the  will,  which,  in  spite  of  all  light  and 
all  good  influences,  will,  except  for  the  grace  of  God,  always 
choose  wrong.  The  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  thus  logi¬ 
cally  unassailable  if  this  assumption  be  granted.  Most  of 
the  assaults  against  it  are  utterly  futile,  involving  an  ignoratio 
elenchi,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  probably  the  most 
able  and  successful  attack  upon  this  doctrine  that  has  ever 
been  made  was  made  before  the  doctrine  was  ever  dogmati¬ 
cally  in  existence  —  in  the  teaching  of  Socrates  that  virtue 
was  knowledge.  So  far  as  Aristotle  and  Kant  are  concerned, 
their  systems  furnish  the  most  solid  support  to  this  much- 
berated  dogma.  They  would,  equally  with  Edwards,  say  that 
the  man  who  wished  his  own  good,  and  not  the  greatest  good, 
was  a  bad  man ;  although  Kant  and  Edwards  would  say  that 
his  will  was  bad,  Aristotle  that  his  reason  was  defective. 

Yet  when  the  problem  is  reduced  to  this  form  it  may  be 
1  Works,  iii.  p.  95.  New  York,  1829. 
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questioned  whether  the  reason  be  not  a  better  term  than  the 
will.  Sin  has  become  a  mere  question  of  mathematics ;  the 
sinner  deliberately  chooses  one  instead  of  ten ;  the  righteous 
loves  ten  better  than  one.  Quality  is  expressly  excluded  by 
Edwards  and  impliedly  by  Aristotle,  and  the  whole  question 
being  made  purely  quantitative,  becomes  pre-eminently  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  reason.  To  the  question,  why  is  it  wrong  to  choose  to 
take  one  and  not  ten  (^ceteris  paribus'),  no  answer  can  be  given, 
except  that  it  is  irrational.  No  answer,  that  is,  that  will  not 
eventually  lead  around  in  a  circle  to  the  same  question. 
The  fundamental  basis  of  all  morality,  then,  which  underlies 
the  system  of  Aristotle  and  Edwards,  and,  as  will  appear,  of 
Kant  also,  is  the  subjective  appearance  of  that  principle  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  Archimedes  and 
Leibnitz,  is  objectively  the  basis  of  all  dynamical  explanation 
of  natural  phenomena. 

Nothing  happens  without  a  reason  why  it  should  be  so 
rather  than  otherwise.  If  there  be  a  pair  of  scales  in  every 
respect  exactly  alike  on  each  side,  and  with  no  weights,  or 
equal  weights  in  each  scale,  it  must  remain  motionless, 
because  there  is  no  reason  why  one  side  should  go  down 
rather  than  the  other.  No  mechanical  science  is  possible 
without  the  assumption  that  if  a  body  is  acted  upon  by  two 
perfectly  equal  forces  it  will  move  equally  between  them ; 
and  the  only  justification  that  can  be  offered  this  assumption 
(apart  from  the  purely  empirical  one  that  it  has  always  been 
so),  is  that  no  reason  can  be  given  why  it  should  move  more 
to  one  side  than  to  another.  Any  violation  of  this  law  we 
should  call  a  violation  of  reason  itself ;  a  balance  that  refused 
to  weigh  evenly  we  should  call  a  bad  balance ;  and  in  the  same 
way  we  call  a  will  that  prefers  the  less  to  the  greater  good  a 
bad  will.  It  is  bad  because  it  is  irrational ;  because  no  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  should  take  the  less  good. 

This  principle  is  required  to  harmonize  all  the  varying 
theories  of  morality.  All  other  explanations  will  be  found 
themselves  to  require  explanation ;  and  this  can  only  be 
offered  in  the  above  formula.  Sin  consists  in  a  violation  of 
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the  law ;  but  why  is  it  sinful  to  violate  the  law  ?  Because 
we  ought  to  keep  the  law.  But  why  ought  we  to  keep  the 
law  ?  Because  it  is  right  to  keep  it,  and  wrong  to  break  it. 
But  why  is  it  right  to  keep  the  law  ?  To  this  the  usual  reply 
is  a  meaningless  iteration :  What  is  right  is  right,  and  must 
be  done  rather  than  what  is  expedient ;  which  is  mere  dog¬ 
matism.  But  the  only  proper  explanation  is,  that  no  reason 
can  be  given  why  if  a  man  admits  the  law  at  all  —  which  he 
must  if  he  is  a  moral  being — he  should  make  any  exception 
to  it  in  his  own  case.  By  the  very  fact  that  he  made  excep¬ 
tion  he  would  establish  another  law,  viz.  that  any  one  could 
make  exceptions  to  the  law  when  he  greatly  desired  it ;  and 
this  he  would  at  once  see  would  do  away  with  all  law. 

Again,  if  it  be  said  that  sin  is  selfishness,  it  may  be  asked 
why  is  selfishness  sinful  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  say.  Because 
it  is.  Nor  is  it  of  any  avail  to  say  that  selfishness  is  contrary 
to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  for  instantly  the 
question  reverts  to  its  quantitative  form,  why  is  it  wrong  to 
choose  ten  rather  than  one  ?  To  which  the  only  answer  is, 
that  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  one  should  be  chosen 
rather  than  ten.  So  also  if  it  be  said  with  the  Utilitarians 
that  the  greatest  good  of  others  is  the  greatest  good  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  that  he  that  is  selfish  neglects  his  own  greatest 
good,  we  arrive  at  the  same  question.  Why  should  he  not 
neglect  his  own  good  ?  and  at  the  same  answer.  Because  there 
is  no  reason  why  ten  should  be  taken  rather  than  one.  This 
is  a  purely  rational  principle,  and  at  the  same  time  implies 
the  only  dynamical  principle  of  the  reason,  containing  the 
the  two  moments:  I  choose  to  act,  which  is  the  same  as 
rational  existence  in  general,  and  explains  why  some  choice 
must  be  made,  either  of  ten  or  of  one ;  and,  secondly,  this 
action  must  be  in  accordance  with  reason,  that  is,  quantita¬ 
tive,  showing  why  ten  is  taken  rather  than  one.  All  reason¬ 
ing  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  equality  or  identity  of 
objects  or  relations,  taken  first  in  pairs  and  then  compounded 
into  more  complex  units ;  and  the  judgment  that  a  right  act 
must  be  performed  is  as  purely  a  rational  judgment  as  that 
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of  equality.  As  it  would  be  called  irrational  to  maintain 
that  two  does  not  equal  two,  so  it  is  irrational  to  desire  ten 
rather  than  one,  to  choose  the  less  good  before  the  greater. 
Bad  reasoning,  then,  as  well  as  bad  action,  is  bad  because 
it  is  inequitable.  Love  to  a  small  portion  of  being  is  wrong, 
because  it  is  disproportionate  or  inequitable,  and  the  virtuous 
man  occupies  a  mean,  because  that  is  equitable.  So  the 
principle  of  Kant  —  act  as  if  the  maxim  of  thy  will  were  to 
become,  by  tliy  adopting  it,  a  universal  law  of  nature  —  may 
be  reduced  to  the  same  basis,  since  if  the  individual  make 
an  exception  in  his  own  case,  when  the  same  could  not  be 
made  into  a  universal  Irw,  he  is  violating  reason  by  making 
one  equal  to  ten.  And  the  principle  of  Bentham — every 
one  to  count  for  one,  and  no  one  for  more  than  one — falls 
also  under  this  law ;  for  after  the  assumption  that  every 
one’s  interest  is  the  same  in  amount,  so  far  as  moral  questions 
are  concerned,  that  is,  that  the  worth  of  every  soul  is  the 
same  as  that  of  every  other,  no  reason  can  be  given  why 
one  should  be  taken  before  another.  So  far  as  doing  right 
in  the  abstract  is  concerned,  the  particular  person  is  not 
important,  —  we  cannot  say  to  another,  it  is  better  that  thou 
do  wrong  than  I, —  and  therefore  all  must  be  treated  equally 
by  the  law. 

In  Aristotle’s  discussion  of  justice,  which  he  finds  to 
coincide  with  virtue,  except  that  justice  is  relative  and  virtue 
is  absolute,  he  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

‘‘  Since  the  unjust  man  is  unequal,  and  what  is  unjust  is  unequal,  it  is 
plain  that  there  is  some  mean  of  the  unequal,  and  this  is  the  equal ;  for 
in  whatever  action  there  is  the  more  and  the  less  there  is  also  the  equal. 
If  then  the  unjust  is  unequal,  the  just  is  equal ;  which  is  without  argument 
admitted  by  all ;  and  since  the  equal  is  a  mean  the  just  would  also  be  a 
mean.  The  equal  is  in  at  the  least  two  things,  hence  the  just  being  a 
mean  as  well  as  equal  must  relate  to  some  things  and  some  persons.  So 
far  as  it  is  a  mean  it  is  of  things,  that  is,  the  more  and  the  less ;  and  as 
equal  it  is  in  relation  to  two ;  and  as  just,  to  certain  persons.  Hence 
justice  implies  four  forms  at  least ;  for  there  must  be  two  persons  to  whom 
it  relates,  and  two  elements  in  the  things  to  which  it  relates.  And  there 
will  be  the  same  equality  between  the  persons  and  between  the  things, 
for  as  the  things  are  to  each  other  so  are  the  persons  ;  if  the  persons  are 
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unequal  they  will  not  have  equal  things.  Fights  and  quarrels  arise 
whenever  either  equal  persons  do  not  have  equal  things,  or  unequal  ])er- 
Bons  have  or  get  equal  things.  This  is  evident  from  the  regard  according 
to  worth ;  for  all  confess  that  in  distributions  what  is  just  must  be  accord* 
ing  to  some  standard  of  worth,  although  they  do  not  all  make  the  standard 
the  same . Justice,  therefore,  is  something  proportionate,  for  pro¬ 

portion  is  not  peculiar  to  arithmetic,  but  of  everything  quantitative 
dpi0/ioi),  for  proportion  is  an  equality  of  relation  (reason  or  ratio, 

\oyov)j  and  in  the  case  of  at  least  four  terms . And  justice  is  in  at 

least  four  terms,  and  the  relation  is  the  same ;  for  they  are  similarly  divided, 
both  the  things  and  the  persons  receiving  them.  A  :  B  : :  C  :  D  or 
A  :  C  : :  B  :  D  or  A-|-C  :  A  : ;  B-f-D  :  B,  which  is  the  formula  for  just 

distribution . Injustice  is  disproportion,  either  in  excess  or  deficiency. 

And  this  is  the  case  in  acts,  for  he  who  acts  unjustly  has  too  much,  and 
the  one  that  suffers  injustice  too  little  good.  The  opposite  is  the  case  in 
regard  to  evil,  for  the  less  evil  stands  in  the  relation  of  good  compared 
with  the  greater ;  for  the  less  evil  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  the  greater, 
and  what  is  deserving  of  choice  is  good,  and  what  is  more  deserving  is 
greater  good.”  * 

This  implies,  beyond  mistake,  the  Edwardean  principle 
of  love  to  being  according  to  its  worth  or  quantity.  In  fact, 
although  Edwards  maintains  that  “  agreement  and  consent 
of  different  things  ”  is  only  a  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  and 
not  that  of  true  virtue,  he  so  involves  the  idea  of  proportion, 
which  is  fundamental  to  his  whole  argument,  that  he  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  of  Aristotle.  The  substance  of  what 
he  says  is  expressed  in  the  following  passage,  which  should 
be  compared  with  a  previous  extract : 

“  Indeed,  most  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  us,  if  well  con¬ 
sidered,  will  be  found  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  justice. 
There  is  some  natural  agreement  of  one  thing  to  another, 
some  adaptedness  of  the  agent  to  the  object ;  some  answer- 
^  ableness  of  the  act  to  the  occasion ;  some  equality  and  pro¬ 
portion  in  things  of  a  similar  nature,  and  of  a  direct  relation 
one  to  another.  So  it  is  in  relative  duties  ; '  duties  of  children 
to  parents  and  of  parents  to  children ;  duties  of  husbands 
and  wives ;  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects ;  duties  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  good  neighborhood  ;  and  all  duties  that  we  owe  to 
God,  our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor ;  and  all  duties 
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whatsoever  considered  as  required  by  God,  and  as  what  are 

to  be  performed  with  a  regard  to  Christ . But  there  is 

another  and  higher  beauty  in  true  virtue,  and  in  all  truly 
virtuous  dispositions  and  exercises,  than  what  consists  in 
any  uniformity  or  similarity  of  various  things ;  viz.  the  union 
of  heart  to  bein^  in  general,  or  to  God,  the  Being  of  beings, 
which  appears  in  those  virtues ;  and  of  which  those  virtues, 
when  true,  are  the  various  expressions  or  effects.”  ^ 

What  is  here  meant  by  “  union  of  heart  to  being  in 
general  ”  is  of  course  deplorably  uncertain,  so  far  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  casts  any  light  upon  the  question.  Edwards,  of 
course,  does  not  hold  that  virtue  resides  in  the  natural 
affections.  As  we  have  before  observed,  he  does  not  regard 
the  mere  feeling  or  sentiment  of  love  to  being  as  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  either  as  cause  or  as  effect  with  virtue.  (“  Natural 
affection  does  not  arise  from  a  principle  of  virtue,  and  has 
no  tendency  to  produce  it.”  It  is  the  correct  and  propor¬ 
tionate  distribution  of  this  feeling  that  introduces  virtue  as 
it  introduces  the  choice.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that 
the  meaning  of  the  above  passage  is,  that  virtue  does  not 
consist  in  the  proportion  itself  but  in  acting,  willing,  or ' 
choosing  according  to  this  fitness  or  natural  agreement. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  view  of  Aristotle.  The  position 
of  Edwards,  therefore,  contains  nothing  new  compared  with 
that  of  Aristotle,  except  the  introduction  of  the  concept  of 
God  as  equivalent  to  being  in  general.  This,  however 
important  theologically,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  ethics.  Aristotle,  as  much  as  Edwards,  could 
maintain  that  virtue  consisted  in  love  to  being  according  to 
its  worth,  although  his  view  was  more  restricted  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  quantity  of  being.  The  foundation  that  he  laid, 
although  verbally  different  and  more  complex  in  conception, 
is  really  that  upon  which  Edwards  built ;  and  no  incongruity 
would  result  if  a  theological  superstructure  were  put  upon 
Aristotle’s  ethics.  The  following  passage  shows  where  such 
an  addition  might  naturally  be  made : 
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“  That  the  p^ect  happiness  is  a  kind  of  contemplative  or  speculative 
(OtfopnfTiKri)  activity  might  appear  from  the  fact  that  we  regard  the  gods 
as  especially  blessed  and  happy.  But  what  actions  can  be  attributed  to 
them  ?  It  would  be  ridiculous  .to  regard  them  as  just  in  bargaining, 
repaying  deposits,  and  such  things.  Or  are  they  brave,  encountering 
terrible  things  and  exposing  themselves  to  danger  because  it  is  honorable  ? 
Or  are  they  liberal?  But  to  whom  will  they  give?  And  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  they  have  money  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Or  can  they  be 
temperate?  Such  praise  would  be  inept,  because  they  have  no  bad 
desires.  And  if  we  went  through  the  whole  list,  all  moral  acts  would 
seem  trifling  and  unworthy  of  gods.  But  yet  all  suppose  that  they  live 
and  are  active ;  for  thejr  do  not  sleep  like  Endymion.  But  if  life  is  without 
ordinary  transactions  and  productions,  what  is  left  except  the  use  of  the 
reason  [^ewpias^-'?  So  that  the  activity  of  God  as  it  excels  in  blessedness 
would  bCj  speculative  [cf.  Plato,  God  geometrizes].  Hence  that  human 
activity  which  is  most  akin  to  this  would  be  the  happiest.  He  who  is 
active  intellectually,  and  guards  his  mind,  and  keeps  it  in  the  best  state, 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  beloved  of  the  gods ;  for  if  they  have  any  regard 
for  human  affairs,  as  -is  probable,  it  is  reasonable  that  they  should  rejoice 
in  what  is  best  and  most  akin  to  themselves  ;  but  this  is  the  mind.  And 
they  would  benefit  those  who  especially  loved  and  honored  this,  as  those  pay¬ 
ing  attention  to  their  friends  and  acting  rightly  and  honorably.  Now,  that 
all  these  qualities  belong  especially  to  the  wise  man  is  not  doubtful ;  he  is 
therefore  most  dear  to  the  gods,  and  in  this  sense  he  is  the  happiest  man.”  ^ 

In  technical  language  the  definition  of  virtue  given  bj 
Aristotle  is, /omaf;  by  Edwards  it  is  material.  From  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  Aristotelean  definition 
is  much  superior,  as  any  pioral  action  may  at  once  be  tested, 
and  it  involves  no  reference  to  any  particular  religious  belief 
or  even'  metaphysic,al  doctrine.  It  is  as  general  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  as  the  la]svs  of  number  or  of  the  reason  itself.  It  does 
not  specify  the  worth  of  any  object,  but  simply  points  out 
that  decision  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  worth.  So 
long  as  virtue  is  made  a  matter  of  reason,  so  long  as  the 
■  natural  affections,  arc  denied  all  moral  quality,  this  position 
cannot  be  overthrown. .  On  this  foundation,  although  perhaps 
in  ignorance  of  its  existence,  Edwards  built  his  system.  It 
consists  of  an  axiom  and  a  postulate.  The  axiom  is  that 
of  Aristotle  —  Action  must  be  in  proportion  to  end,  or 
love  to  being  must  be  distributed  according  to  its  worth. 
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The  postulate  is  in  this  application  perhaps  peculiar  to  Ed¬ 
wards  —  God  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  being.  This  postu¬ 
late  is  a  necessity  for  his  system  as  a  system  of  theoloj^,  and 
its  assumption  transforms  the  science  of  ethics  into  theology. 

We  may  here  notice  a  reproach  often  made  against  Ed¬ 
wards,  but  which,  if  it  applies  to  him,  applies  eqhally  to 
Aristotle.  According  to  EdwaTds,  it  is  said',  God  is  the 
most  consummately  selfish  being  ’  ill  the  universe.  ’  The 
position  of  Edwards  is  logically  evident'  enough.  If  virtue 
consists  in  love  to  being  in  general,  God  as  the  greatest 
quantity  must  love  himself  the  most. . '  If  any  ohe  wishes  to 
avoid  the  conclusion,  he  must  deny  the  condition.  The 
explanation  of  the  term  “  love  ”  given  by  Edwards  is  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  hiS  own 
fault  that  he  has  been  misunderstood.  The  word  “  love  ” 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  in  common  parlance, 
a  word  signifying  an  emotion  or  feeling  or  affection.  •  No'Wj 
to  maintain  that  virtue  has  nothing  to ‘do  with- the  natural 
affections,  and  then  to  select  a  word  to  define  virtue  that 
could  not  fail  to  suggest  these  affections,  was  to  invite  mis- 
•understanding.  Hence  the  bitter  feeling  so  often  excited 
by  this  system  of  theology.  Men  knew  -that  love  could  not 
at  the  same  time  be  virtuous 'and  evil,  and  yet  this  unan¬ 
swerable  logician  showed  that  it  must  be  s'O.  Assent  could 
not  be  refused,  nor  consent  gfanted.  Edwards  therefore 
deserved  his  ill  success ;  the  men  he  convinced  were  con¬ 
vinced  against  their  will,  with  the  usual  consequence.,  And 
so  this  great  man, — a  mind  which  in  the  power  of  sustained 
deductive  reasoning  may  be  ranked  With  that  of  Newton, — 
from  his  neglect  to  frame  his  leading  positions  in  clear  and 
unambiguous  language,  will  be  forever  misunderstood.  -Pos¬ 
terity  can  cling  to  but  a  few  of  any  man’s  utterances ;  and 
where  the  very  catch-words  of  a  system  are  uncertain,  the 
whole  must  pay  the  penalty. 

We  find,  however,  an  explanation"  of  the  term  “  sOlf-love  ” 
that  is  clear  enough  for  any  purpose  : 

“  Self-love,  I  think,  is  generally  defined,  *  a  man’s  love  of 
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his  own  happiness  * ;  which  is  short,  and  may  be  thought 

very  plain . A  man’s  own  happiness  may  either  be  taken 

universally,  for  all  the  happiness  or  pleasure  of  which  the 
mind  is  in  any  regard  the  subject,  or  whatever  is  grateful 
and  pleasing  to  men ;  or  it  may  be  taken  for  the  pleasure  a 
man  takes  in  his  own  proper,  private,  and  separate  good. 
And  so  self-love  may  be  taken  in  two  ways :  1.  It  may  be 
taken  for  the  same  as  his  loving  whatsoever  is  pleasing  to 

him,  or  loving  what  he  loves . This  is  only  a  general 

capacity  of  loving  or  hating,  or  a  capacity  of  being  either 
pleased  or  displeased,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  man’s 
having  a  faculty  of  will.  For  if  nothing  could  be  either 
pleasing  or  displeasing,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  to  a  man, 
then  he  could  incline  to  nothing,  and  will  nothing.  But  if 
he  is  capable  of  having  inclination,  will,  and  choice,  then 
what  he  inclines  to  and  chooses  is  grateful  to  him,  whatever 
that  be  —  whether  it  be  his  own  private  good,  the  good  of 
his  neighbors,  or  the  glory  of  God.  And  so  far  as  it  is 
grateful  or  pleasing  to  him,  so  far  it  is  a  part  of  his  pleasure, 

good,  or  happiness . This  may  be  a  general  reason  why 

men  love  or  hate  anything  at  all,  and  therein  differ  from* 

stones  and  trees,  which  love  nothing  and  hate  nothings . 

Self-love,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  common  speech,  most 
commonly  signifies  a  man’s  regard  to  his  confined  private 
self,  or  love  to  himself  with  respect  to  his  private  interest. 
By  private  interest  I  mean  that  which  most  immediately 
consists  in  those  pleasures  or  pains  that  are  personal.  For 
there  is  a  comfort  and  a  grief  that  some  have  in  other’s 
pleasures  or  pains,  which  are  in  others  originally,  but  are 
derived  to  them,  or  in  some  measure  become  theirs,  by 
virtue  of  a  benevolent  union  of  heart  with  others.  And 
there  are  other  pleasures  and  pains  that  are  originally  our 
own,  and  not  what  we  have  by  such  a  participation  with 
others ;  which  consist  in  perceptions  agreeable  or  contrary 
to  certain  personal  inclinations  implanted  in  our  nature, 
such  as  the  sensitive  appetites  and  aversions,  etc.^ . And 
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though  self-love  is  far  from  being  useless  in  the  world, — 
yea,  it  is  exceedingly  necessary  to  society,  —  yet  everybody 
sees  that  if  it  be  not  subordinate  to  and  regulated  by  another 
more  extensive  principle,  it  may  make  a  man  a  common 
enemy  to  the  general  system.”  ^ 

The  refutation  of  the  charge  that  he  makes  God  a  selfish 
being  follows  a  somewhat  similar  line  of  reasoning,  but  is  too 
much  expanded  to  be  here  presented.  It  is  found  in  the 
treatise  on  God’s  chief  end  in  creation.  What  we  wish  to 
call  attention  to  is  the  similarity  of  the  above-quoted  expla¬ 
nation  to  that  given  by  Aristotle.  The  question  comes  up 
in  his  celebrated  discussion  of  friendship,  when  he  remarks ; 

“  It  is  a  question  whether  a  man  ought  to  love  himself  or  some  other 
best ;  for  we  may  blame  those  that  have  an  especial  afiection  for  themselves, 
and,  as  if  it  were  disgraceful,  call  them  self-lovers.  The  bad  man  seems  to 
do  everything  for  his  own  sake,  and  all  the  more  the  more  wicked  he  is. 
They  censure  him,  therefore,  because  he  does  nothing  without  reference  to 
himself.  But  the  good  man  acts  from  honor,  and  the  more  excellent  he 
is  the  more  he  is  governed  by  honor  and  by  regard  for  his  friend ;  but 
he  disregards  his  own  personal  convenience.  But  facts  are  not  in  accord 
with  these  words,  and  not  unreasonably  so.  For  they  say  that  one  should 
love  best  the  one  who  is  most  of  a  friend.  Now  he  is  most  friendly  who 
wishes  good  to  another  on  his  own  account,  even  if  no  one  should  know 
it.  Now  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  things  that  make  up  the  definition 
of  a  friend,  is  especially  true  in  the  relation  of  a  man  to  himself,  for  it  has 
been  stated  that  from  himself  proceed  all  friendly  feelings  even  towards 
others.  And  all  the  proverbs  agree  in  this,  as  “  one  soul,”  and  “everything 
in  common  among  friends,”  and  “  friendship  is  equality,”  and  “  the  knee 
is  nearer  than  the  ankle  ” ;  for  all  these  things  exist  especially  in  regard 
to  oneself ;  for  every  one  is  a  friend  to  himself,  and  therefore  ought  to 
love  himself  most. 

“  It  is  therefore  a  reasonable  question,  which  of  these  views  we  are  to 
follow,  since  both  seem  credible.  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze 
such  arguments,  and  define  how  far  and  in  what  sense  they  are  true.  If 
then  we  were  to  take  the  word  “  self-lover  ”  and  see  how  each  uses  it,  we 
should  be  likely  to  get  at  the  truth.  Those,  then,  who  apply  it  as  a 
reproach  call  those  self-lovers  who  take  to  themselves  the  greater  share 
of  money  or  honors  or  bodily  pleasures,  for  most  men  are  striving  after 
these,  and  are  most  desperately  in  earnest  about  them,  as  if  they  were  the 
best  things ;  whence  also  they  are  very  much  fought  about.  Now  those 
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■who  are  eager  for  such  things  gratify  their  desires  and,  in  general,  their 
passions  and  the  irrational  part  of  the  soul.  But  most  men  are  of  this 
kind ;  hence  also  the  appellation  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  generality 
of  men  are  bad.  Accordingly  it  is  just  that  self-lovers  in  this  sense  should 
be  reproached.  And  it  is  clear  that  the  many  do  call  those  self-lovers 
that  so  discriminate  in  their  own  favor.  For  if  any  one  is  always  eager 
that  he  himself  especially  of  all  should  do  what  is  just  or  temperate  or 
anything  virtuous,  and  in  general  wishes  always  to  win  honor  for  himself, 
no  one  would  call  such  a  man  a  self-lover,  nor  blame  him. 

“And  yet  such  a  one  would  seem  to  be  all  the  more  a  self-lover ;  for  he 
assigns  to  himself  what  is  most  honorable  and  especially  good,  and  grati¬ 
fies  the  most  superior  part  of  himself  and  obeys  this  in  every  respect. 
And  as  the  supreme  part  especially  seems  to  be  the  state  and  every  other 
system,  so  it  constitutes  the  man ;  and  therefore  he  that  is  devoted  to  this 
part,  and  gratifies  it,  is  especially  a  self-lover.  And  so  a  man  is  called 
continent  or  incontinent  according  as  the  mind  rules  or  not,  as  if  this 
were  the  individual.  And  men  think  that  what  they  do  with  reason 
they  themselves  especially  do,  and  do  voluntarily.  Hence  it  is  plain  that 
this  especially  constitutes  the  individual,  and  that  the  good  man  is  especially 
devoted  to  this.  Hence  he  would  be  especially  a  selfJover,  in  a  different 
sense  from  the  reproachful  one ;  differing  as  much  as  living  according  to 
reason  differs  from  being  governed  by  passion,  or  as  desiring  what  is 
honorable  differs  from  desiring  what  seems  profitable. 

“Accordingly  all  approve  of  and  praise  those  who  are  chiefly  concerned 
about  honorable  acts.  If  all  contended  for  the  honorable  and  strove  to 
do  the  most  honorable  things,  every  one  in  general  would  have  his  due, 
and  to  every  individual  there  would  be  the  greatest  of  the  goods,  if  virtue 
is  what  we  say  it  is.  So  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  good  man  be  a  self- 
lover,  for  he  himself  will  be  delighted  in  doing  what  is  honorable  and 
will  profit  everybody  else.  But  this  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
wicked  man ;  for  he  will  injure  both  himself  and  his  neighbors,  following  evil 
passions.  To  the  wicked  man,  then,  what  he  ought  to  do  and  what  he 
does  are  at  variance;  but  the  good  man  does  what  he  ought;  for  all 
mind  chooses  for  itself  what  is  best,  and  the  good  man  obeys  his  mind. 
And  it  is  true  of  the  worthy  man  that  he  does  many  things  on  account  of 
his  friends  and  his  fatherland,  even  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  die.  For 
he  will  cast  aside  money  and  honors,  and,  in  short,  all  those  goods  that 
are  objects  of  strife,  gaining  for  himself  honor.  For  he  would  prefer  a 
great  and  short  pleasure  rather  than  a  little  and  protracted  one,  and  to 
live  one  year  honorably  rather  than  to  live  in  the  ordinary  way  for  many 
years,  and  to  do  one  great  and  honorable  act  rather  than  many  little 
ones.  This  is  what  happens  to  those  who  die  for  their  country.  They 
choose  great  honor  for  themselves  and  would  relinquish  money  that  their 
friends  might  receive  more  of  it ;  for  the  money  goes  to  the  friend,  but 
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the  honor  to  himself,  so  that  he  takes  the  greatest  good  to  himself.  And 
with  respect  to  honors  and  great  place  it  is  the  same ;  for  he  gives  up  all 
those  to  his  friend,  for  this  is  honorable  to  himself  and  praiseworthy. 
Hence  he  is  justly  regarded  as  a  good  man,  choosing  honor  before  all 
things.  It  is  even  possible  that  he  give  up  the  performance  of  such  acts 
to  his  friend,  and  that  even  more  honorable  than  his  own  doing  of  a 
thing  may  be  the  causing  a  friend  to  do  it.  In  all  laudable  things,  there¬ 
fore,  the  excellent  man  seems  to  assign  himself  the  greater  share  of  what 
is  honorable.  Thus,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  self-lover,  as  has  been 
said;  but  in  the  way  that  the  many  are,  it  is  not  necessary.”  ' 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  this  question, 
nothing  has  been  added  to  what  Aristotle  here  gives  us. 
Every  source  of  misunderstanding  is  disposed  of,  with  but  a 
word  in  many  cases,  but  a  word  that  ends  dispute.  One 
touch  is  especially  fine,  where  it  is  observed  that  a  truly  good 
nlan,  whose  sole  end  is  upright  conduct,  will  even  stand 
aside  to  allow  a  friend  to  perform  an  honorable  act,  and 
thereby  gain  the  greater  honor.  But  the  chief  merit  of  this 
explanation  is  that  it  makes  clear  beyond  all  mistake  that 
honorable  conduct  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  good  in  itself, 
and  the  highest  good.  Hence  a  man  cannot  be  virtuous 
without  securing  to  himself  the  greater  good,  aye,  even  aim¬ 
ing  at  it  for  himself.  So  that  the  altruist  cannot  escape 
aiming  at  his  own  greatest  good,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
self-abnegation  may  be  the  greatest  good.  For  a  man  to 
disregard  himself,  in  the  sense  of  Aristotle  that  his  reason 
or  conscience  is  himself,  is  to  be  mad  or  wicked,  and  not 
noble.  For  a  man  to  disregard  his  own  desires  and  passions 
that  he  may  obey  his  reason  is  not  to  disregard  himself; 
unless  his  passions  constitute  himself,  and  not  his  reason. 
The  whole  question,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  definition 
of  self,  and  it  would  have  saved  uncountable  disputes  of 
those  eager  enthusiasts  whose  anxiety  to  repudiate  selfish¬ 
ness  is  itself  an  illustration  in  its  most  annoying  form  of  the 
feeling  against  which  they  contend,  if  these  hasty  correctors 
of  mistakes  that  are  really  their  own,  but  which  they  impute 
to  others,  would  have  strengthened  their  understandings 
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with  a  little  study  of  the  great  moralists.  Whatever  defini¬ 
tion  be  chosen  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  unjust  (and  there¬ 
fore  in  the  common  sense  selfish)  who  condemns  others 
without  a  most  thorough  examination  of  their  words ;  and  it 
is  never  edifying — unless  as  a  disgusting  bnt  wholesome 
medicament — to  behold  sclf-conceit  striving  to  win  popular 
applause  by  lauding  unselfishness. 

We  cannot  but  regard  the  whole  controversy  between  the 
opposing  schools  of  moralists  as  depending  upon  a  confusion 
between  the  final  cause  or  end  of  actions  and  their  result. 
It  is  quite  possible  —  and  we  venture  to  say  it  is  common  — 
for  two  opposing  authors  to  dispute  ad  infinitum  simply 
because  one  uses  the  word  “  end  ”  in  the  sense  of  purpose, 
while  the  other  employs  it  in  the  sense  of  result.  The  differ¬ 
ence  inevitably  leads  to  results  as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder. 
In  one  sense  the  end  of  virtuous  action  is  itself  —  it  is  to 
act  virtuously,  to  do  what  is  right  for  no  ulterior  reason, 
but  simply  because  it  is  right — because  reason  and  conscience 
demand  it,  because  it  is  complying  with  the  law,  because  it 
is  the  greatest  good,  or  whatever  form  of  words  be  employed. 
But  the  end  of  virtuous  action  in  the  sense  of  the  result,  is 
happiness,  and  the  greatest  good  to  oneself.  To  confuse 
these  two  conceptions  is  to  hopelessly  involve  the  whole 
subject  of  morals ;  but  this  is  what  is  too  often  done  by  the 
controversialists.  The  utilitarian  really  means  that  what  is 
best  for  him  is  what  will  make  him  happiest,  and  he  does 
not,  as  is  too  often  absurdly  supposed,  maintain  that  the 
gratification  of  his  senses  will  make  him  happiest,  but  the 
obedience  to  his  reason ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  virtue  of 
the  other  school ;  so  that  if  one  says,  I  do  this  because  it 
will  make  me  happiest,  and  the  other,  I  do  this  because  it  is 
right,  their  differences  is  only  an  accidental,  and  not  an 
essential  one ;  for,  if  they  be  pressed  for  further  reasons, 
the  one  will  reply,  it  will  make  me  happiest  because  my 
reason  will  not  allow  me  to  act  otherwise ;  and  the  other 
(if  he  can  be  persuaded  to  cease  iterating,  as  Cicero  does, 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  his  treatises,  without  ever  stum- 
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bling  upon  another  idea  —  because  it  is  right)  must  answer, 
it  is  right  because  reason  requires  it. 

It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  utilitarianism  for  a  man  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend  or  his  country ;  and  greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this.  To  insist  that  a  man  shall  not 
think  of  the  results  to  himself  of  his  own  acts  is  to  insist 
that  he  shall  not  think  of  their  results  at  all;  to  reduce 
virtue  from  a  matter  of  reason  to  a  matter  of  impulse.  Now 
it  is,  perhaps,  a  sound  view  to  regard  virtue  as  not  consisting 
in  rational  choice,  but  in  good  impulses ;  but  if  so,  it  should 
be  properly  explained  before  criticism  of  the  existing  theories 
which  are  certainly  founded  upon  another  basis.  The  propo¬ 
sition  which  harmonizes  both  schools  is  this :  The  virtuous 
man  is  he  who  so  acts  as  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  all, 
by  doing  which  he  indeed  insures  to  himself  the  highest  good 
also ;  but  what  fills  his  mind  in  his  deliberation  and  action 
is  not  himself  —  the  thought  that  he  is  to  be  benefited,  but  the 
good  results  that  are  to  follow.  In  other  words,  his  view  is 
purely  objective,  and  the  more  it  is  subjective  the  less  it  is 
virtuous.  Who  does  not  recognize  as  those  he  respects  most, 
those  quiet  men  of  clear  and  powerful  reason  who  seem  un¬ 
conscious  of  their  own  existence  in  their  devotion  to  the 
ends  for  which  they  labor ;  who  sink  altogether  their  own 
personality  in  their  work,  so  that  they  are  astounded  when 
flatterers  come  to  praise  them ;  who  dislike  to  be  thanked 
or  be  reminded  that  they  are  admired,  that  being  foreign  to 
their  purpose ;  men  who  do  not  wish  to  say,  /  did  it;  but  it 
is  done;  perfect  servants  of  God,  who  calmly  fulfil  their 
appointed  round  of  duties,  as  the  great  earth  quietly  swings 
about  the  sun,  not  without  internal  commotions  and  struggles, 
as  the  earth  has  its  tornadoes  and  volcanoes,  but  just  as  little 
affected  by  them,  because  of  the  immensely  overmatching 
force  of  the  divine  controlling  reason. 

Before  quitting  this  passage  from  Aristotle,  it  is  important 
to  notice  the  great  principle  implied  in  his  remark  that  self- 
love  in  the  bad  sense  means  taking  to  one’s  self  the  greater 
share  of  money,  honors,  or  sensual  pleasures.  It  might  be 
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askod  why  this  should  be  so  wrong,  and  yet  it  be  so  right  to 
secure  the  highest  degree  of  honor.  One  obvious  distinction 
is  that  the  former  are  means,  while  honor  is  an  end-in-itself, 
or  absolute  good.  This  may  have  been  the  meaning  of 
Aristotle ;  but  there  is  a  deeper  truth  in  his  remark.  All 
such  things  as  money,  honors,  and  bodily  pleasures  are 
limited  in  quantity ;  while  to  honor  itself  no  such  relation 
can  be  applied.  There  are  many  human  beings,  and  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  worldly  goods.  He,  therefore,  who 
seizes  for  himself  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  does  unjustly ;  for  he  deprives  another  of  what  this 
other  has  an  equal  claim  to,  thereby  sinning  against  his  reason 
in  making  an  exception  to  law  in  his  own  favor.  So,  as  by  a 
natural  law  the  numbers  of  both  sexes  are  made  equal,  he  who 
does  not  content  himself  with  one  woman  sins  against  justice. 
But  with  righteousness  there  is  no  limit,  nor  has  any  one  yet 
found  that  for  him  there  was  no  share  of  goodness.  The 
fountain  of  virtue  is  not  to  be  drained  dry,  though  millions 
drink  thereat ;  for  it  is  inexhaustible  as  time,  and  like  space 
it  has  no  end.  Here,  then,  the  spirit  of  man  finds  its 
freedom ;  for  there  is  nought  to  restrain,  and  no  excess  is 
possible.  The  appetites  are  not  the  man,  as  Aristotle  says, 
but  the  mind  ;  and  to  the  free  play  of  reason  no  opposition 
is  found.  What  constitutes  freedom  is  freedom  from  the 
control  of  the  appetites,  which  are  something  foreign  to  the 
soul,  and  the  most  complete  and  hearty  abandonment  to 
one’s  own  self,  to  the  loftiest  and  widest  flights  that  reason 
can  attain. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  these  pages,  to  refer  to  the  New 
Testament  for  passages  to  illustrate  this  great  truth.  For 
popular  apprehension  the  language  there  used  will  not  be 
superseded.  But  as  a  scientific  basis  for  the  possibility  and 
reality  of  freedom,  the  absence  of  all  quantitative  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  will  in  its  desire  for  truth  and  righteousness 
is  as  important  as  the  presence  of  the  same  element  in  the 
decisions  of  justice.  And  here  we  may  catch  a  glimpse, 
although  an  uncertain  one,  of  the  freedom  proclaimed  by 
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Kant.  It  would,  however,  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject 
to  follow  further  this  discussion.  We  may  content  ourselves 
with  simply  recalling  the  profound  remark  of  Aristotle,  that 
virtue  and  justice  are  nearly  the  same,  except  that  justice  is 
relative,  while  virtue  is  absolute. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  reference  to  Kant,  that  he  appar¬ 
ently  does  injustice  to  Aristotle  (although  he  does  not  refer 
to  him  by  name)  in  his  sweeping  condemnation  of  Eude- 
monism.  He  says  that  “the  consciousness  of  agreeable 
sensations,  regarded  as  uninterrupted  through  the  whole 
course  of  life,  constitutes  happiness;  and  the  ruling  prin¬ 
ciple  to  make  regard  to  one’s  own  happiness  the  supreme 
and  single  determination  to  action  is  the  principle  which  is 
justly  called  self-love.  Consequently  all  material  principles 
which  put  the  determinator  of  choice  in  the  pleasure  or  pain 
resulting  from  the  existence  of  an  object  are  to  this  extent 
all  of  the  same  kind — that  they  belong  to  a  system  of  Eude- 
monism,  and  rest  on  one’s  own  self-love.”  ^  Now,  as  we  have 
seen,  Aristotle  does  not  at  all  make  happiness  to  consist  of 
the  consciousness  of  agreeable  sensations,  but  in  a  virtuous, 
rational  activity ;  and,  although  ELant  is  correct  if  his  defi¬ 
nitions  be  accepted,  yet  these  definitions  by  no  means  repre¬ 
sent  the  view  of  Aristotle.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  the 
principle  of  Aristotle  is  no  material  principle,  but  as  purely 
formal  as  that  of  Kant  himself ;  indeed,  that  both  principles 
are  at  bottom  the  same,  and  differ  rather  as  different  aspects 
of  the  same  truth  than  as  opposing  theories. 

How  much  Kant  misrepresents  the  view  at  least  of  many 
self-called  utilitarians  may  be  seen  by  taking  one  of  his  illus¬ 
trations:  “A  fourth,  possessing  wealth,  observes  others 
struggling  with  difficulties ;  and,  though  he  might  easily 
assist  them,  he  says.  What  concern  is  it  of  mine?  Let 
every  one  be  as  happy  as  he  can.  I  neither  hinder  nor  envy 
any  one,  nor  can  I  take  the  trouble  to  exert  myself  to  advance 
his  welfare  nor  to  redress  his  sorrows.”  ^  This  is  not  virtue 
in  the  utilitarian  sense,  which  is  to  gratify  not  simply  the 

1  Met.  of  Ethics,  p.  79.  *  Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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desire  of  ease,  but  all  our  impulses,  including  that  of  justice, 
and  all  in  due  proportion.  Again,  Kant  says  :  “  If  a  person 
were  to  attempt  to  justify  his  having  borne  false  witness  by 
alleging  to  his  friend  the  sacred  obligation  he  lay  under  of 
consulting  his  own  happiness,  by  enumerating  the  profits 
and  advantages  accruing  from  this  falsehood,  and  if  he  were 
in,  conclusion,  to  point  out  the  extreme  cunning  he  had 
employed  in  the  whole  matter  to  fortify  himself  against 
detection,  and  to  add  that,  although  he  now  intrusted  to  his 
friend  this  secret,  yet  he  was  ready  to  deny  it  stoutly  at  any 
future  occasion,  and  that  in  all  this  he  was  discharging  a 
humane  and  reasonable  duty,  —  certainly  his  friend  must 
either  laugh  him  to  scorn  or  turn  from  him  with  disgust ; 
although,  if  maxims  are  to  be  constructed  singly  with  respect 
to  one’s  own  advantage,  nothing  of  moment  can  be  urged 
against  such  a  line  of  conduct.”  ^  Certainly  his  friend,  if  a 
utilitarian,  would  laugh  him  to  scorn  or  turn  from  him  with 
disgust,  and  would  be  but  a  poor  teacher  of  his  principle  if 
he  could  urge  nothing  of  moment  against  such  conduct.  No 
man  could  take  pleasure  in  such  gains,  and  no  gains  are  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  the  utilitarian  view  unless  they  afford  pleasure, 
and  that  not  mere  sensual  pleasure,  but  that  higher  delight  that 
comes  from  the  exercise  of  the  moral  reason.  So  that  it  is 
only  the  most  degraded  kind  of  Hedonism  that  Kant  is  opposing 
—  that  which,  as  Aristotle  says,  makes  the  man  to  consist 
in  his  appetites,  and  not  in  his  reason ;  while  the  modern 
school  of  utility  entirely  coincides  with  Kant  in  making  the 
reason  supreme.  The  difference  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  speak  of  the  test  or  proof  of  right  as  if  it  were  the  end 
or  purpose.  The  two  eventually  coincide,  but  ought  not  to 
be  confused.  The  fact  that  a  right  act  results  in  my  own 
greatest  happiness  is  a  most  serviceable  and  practical  test  of 
rightness ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  end  present 
to  the  mind  in  action.  If  this  be  maintained  by  utilitarians, 
or  any  other  school,  they  lie  open  to  the  destructive  criticism 
of  ELant. 
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The  whole  discussion  of  the  question  of  pleasure  by  Aris¬ 
totle  is  so  admirable  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  quote  any  part 
of  it.  He  disposes  with  masterly  good  sense  of  those  who 
maintain  that  pleasure  in  itself  is  an  evil  —  a  doctrine,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  that  is  only  theoretically  held,  and  never  exem¬ 
plified.  Pleasure,  it  is  clear,  cannot  be  the  chief  good  ;  but 
that  does  not  hinder  us  from  regarding  it  as  a  good.  It  is, 
in  Aristotle’s  language,  the  perfection  of  an  energy.  It  is 
not  itself  an  end,  except  in  connection  with  a  virtuous  activity ; 
it  is  like  the  bloom  of  youth  to  those  in  their  prime.  So 
long  as  perception  and  thought  are  in  all  respects  sound, 
there  will  be  pleasure  in  their  exertion.  Pleasures  are  of  as 
different  kinds  as  the  activities  —  some  good  and  some 
bad.  Pleasure  is  not  thought  or  perception,  although  some 
foolishly  suppose  that  because  they  cannot  be  separated  they 
are  the  same.  Pleasure,  then,  is  an  invariable  attendant  of 
the  activity  of  the  perfect  man ;  it  is  not  an  efficient  cause 
of  happiness,  but  a  formal  one.  Against  pleasure  as  thus 
explained  no  reproach  can  be  brought.  It  is  not  made  the 
final  cause  of  action,  and,  with  this  restriction,  is  a  blessing, 
and  not  a  curse,  the  fair  handmaid  of  virtue,  the  exquisite 
scent  of  a  perfect  flower,  and  not  the  temptress  of  Hercules. 

It  might  seem  from  the  speculative  character  of  the  themes 
on  which  we  have  been  engaged  that  the  treatise  of  Aristotle 
was  of  an  abstract  description.  But  in  fact  this  great  phi¬ 
losopher  intermingles  with  his  practical  remarks  sentences  of 
such  deep  and  far-reaching  truth  as,  if  expanded,  would 
indeed  alter  the  appearance  of  the  work.  The  explication 
of  these  truths  may  not,  perhaps,  be  uncalled  for  in  the 
present  backward  state  of  ethics  in  this  country;  and  yet 
it  is  certainly  desirable  to  recall  attention  to  the  admira¬ 
ble  delineations  of  the  particular  virtues  that  make  up  the 
most  fascinating  part  of  the  Nikomachean  Ethics.  Espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  in  the  discussion  of  such  subjects  is  the 
delicate  discrimination  in  the  meaning  of  the  different  terms 
employed  in  ethics.  No  preparation  would  be  of  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  student,  for  instance,  of  Theological  ethics,  as 
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enabling  him  to  thread  his  way  understandingly  through  the 
confused  maze  of  casuistry  and  speak  convincingly  to  men, 
than  a  careful  examination  of  these  celebrated  portraitures. 
They  are  gems  as  perfect  in  their  way  as  cameos.  Nor  should 
the  distinction  be  neglected,  although  we  cannot  here  dwell 
upon  it,  of  the  virtues  into  those  that  are  purely  rational,  and 
those  that  arise  from  the  control  of  reason  over  the  appetites, 
or  intellectual  and  moral  virtues.  It  is  a  distinction  verbally 
known,  but  perhaps  not  fully  appreciated  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  would*  reward  the  student  for  its  investigation.  The 
same  quantitative  determination  that  we  have  already  alluded 
to  will  be  found  here  to  mark  the  moral  virtues  and  not  the 
virtues  of  the  reason.  Here  we  may  discover  again  an 
adumbration  of  the  doctrine  of  Kant,  that  the  soul  is  a  thing- 
in-itself,  or  noumenon,  and  its  true  activity  is  free  from  all 
bonds  of  space  and  time. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  remarks  in  his  “  Ancient  Law  ”  on  the 
total  change  effected  in  the  science  of  ethics  by  the  system 
of  Kant.  How  can  this  be  true,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the 
great  principles  of  Kant  were  proclaimed  by  Aristotle  in  the 
work  that,  until  this  century,  dominated  the  science  ?  In 
reply  it  may  be  observed  that  Aristotle  only  implies  what 
Kant  makes  most  prominent.  The  system  of  Aristotle  may 
be  harmonized  with  the  principles  of  Kant,  which  shows  that 
it  is  in  reality  based  upon  the  same  truth ;  but  the  aim  of 
Aristotle  was  especially  descriptive,  while  that  of  Kant  was 
speculative.  It  is  no  reproach  to  Aristotle  that  he  did  not 
elaborate  principles  in  his  ethics  that  were  elsewhere  dis¬ 
cussed  by  him,  and  were  here  foreign  to  his  purpose ;  nor 
is  it  any  disparagement  to  Kant  to  say  that  the  great  Stagirite 
had  dimly  felt  what  he  clearly  saw  —  he,  that  sublime  genius 
whose  lofty  flights  conducted  him  so  far  into  the  realm  of 
pure  being  that  his  voice  descends  to  us  as  a  voice  from  out 
of  the  heavens.  All  truth  has  ever  been  within  the  reach  of 
man— -the  ability  to  discern  it,  no  matter  when,  is  the  test 
of  genius.  The  keen  eye  of  the  artist  that  detects,  in  a 
work  that  all  but  him  have  slighted  and  despised,  the  in- 
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spired  hand  of  a  former  master,  implies  in  himself  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  like  inspiration. 

All  truth  is  one ;  and  the  deeper  the  penetration  of  two 
great  minds  the  nearer  do  they  approach.  The  works  of 
both  Kant  and  Aristotle  in  ethics  are  needed,  and,  one  might 
almost  add,  no  others.  One  point  especially  in  which  Aris¬ 
totle  fails  us  and  where  Kant’s  glory  shines  brightest,  is  the 
presentation  of  the  only  feeling,  or  correlate  to  feeling,  that  his 
vigorous  system  admits  —  reverence  for  the  law.  This 
“  spring  ”  of  action  is  enough ;  but  as  much  as  this  is  needed. 
This  humbles  the  haughtiest,  be  he  king  or  philosopher. 
Back  of  this  no  mortal  can  ever  go.  To  him  who  would  • 
still  ask,  when  morality  has  been  shown  to  be  ordained  by 
reason.  Why  should  reason  be  obeyed  ?  no  answer  can  be 
given  but  that  contained  in  these  -great  words :  “  How  naked 
reason,  independently  of  every  other  spring,  can  be  itself 
active  and  spontaneous,  i.e.  how  the  mere  principle  of  the 
validity  of  its  maxims  for  universal  laws,  independently  on 
every  object  man  may  be  interested  in,  can  be  itself  a  spring 
to  action,  and  beget  an  interest  which  is  purely  ethical;  to 
explain  this,  I  say,  how  reason  can  be  thus  practical^  is  quite 
beyond  the  reach  and  grasp  of  all  human  thought,  and  the 
labor  and  toil  bestowed  on  any  such  inquiry  is  fruitless  and 
thrown  away.  The  idea  of  a  pure  cogitable  world,  as  an 
aggregate  of  reasonable  beings,  to  which  we  ourselves  belong, 
although  still  parts  in  a  physical  system,  is  a  most  fertile 
and  allowed  idea  for  the  behoof  of  a  reasonable  faith,  all 
knowledge  falling  short  on  this  side  of  it.  Nor  can  the 
august  ideal  of  a  universal  kingdom  of  ends  in  themselves 
fail  to  excite  in  man  a  lively  interest  in  the  moral  law,  since 
mankind  can  only  then  figure  themselves  its  inhabitants, 
when  they  most  industriously  adhere  to  the  imperatives  of 
freedom,  as  if  they  were  necessary  laws  of  the  physical 
system.” 

[To  be  continaed.] 
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ARTICLE  III. 

CHRIST’S  WORDS  ON  THE  DURATION  OF  FUTURE 
PUNISHMENT. 

BT  BET.  CEPHAS  KENT,  RIPTON,  VT. 

[Prefatory  Note.  —  The  design  of  this  Essay  is  to  furnish  aid  in 
determining  the  proper  signification  of  those  words  in  the  New  Testament 
which  are  chiefly  employed  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution. 

•  The  Great  Teacher  uttered  these  words.  What  do  they  mean  ?  In  order 
satisfactorily  to  answer  this  question,  their  use  must  be  examined.  To 
facilitate  this,  a  table  of  references  has  been  prepared,  pointing  out  all 
the  places  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  words  are  found.  The  complete¬ 
ness  of  this  list  brings  to  the  careful  student  of  the  English  Bible,  as  well 
as  to  those  acquainted  with  the  original  language,  the  great  means  of 
forming  an  independent  opinion  as  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture  in  the 
use  of  these  words. 

But  further,  these  words  are  understood  to  derive  much  of  their  sig¬ 
nificance  from  a  Hebrew  word  of  like  import  in  the  Old  Testament.  It 
is  therefore  claimed  that  the  Greek  words  in  question  cannot  be  fully  ex¬ 
plained  without  a  faithful  comparison  with  the  corresponding  word  in 
Hebrew.  To  answer  this  claim,  and  as  preliminary  to  the  discussion,  the  , 
use  of  this  Hebrew  word  has  been  examined,  and  a  list  of  references  made 
out  marking  all  the  places  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  word  occurs. 

These  lists  together  are  a  complete  concordance  of  these  words.  In 
them  the  reader  has  before  him,  or  within  easy  reach,  the  entire  basis  of 
the  argument  on  the  subject  in  question,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  use 
of  these  words. 

The  result  brought  out  in  this  Essay  derives  its  force  from  the  fulness 
of  the  references  and  from  the  facility  thus  furnished  to  any  patient  inves¬ 
tigator  to  detect  and  point  out  any  fallacy  that  may  be  thought  to  be 
discovered,  and  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  in  respect  to  the  just  weight  of 
the  argument.] 

Eternal  Punishment. — Aldavm. 

The  question  whether  our  Saviour  taught  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  is  to  he  determined  by  appeal  to  his 
verbal  utterances  on  the  subject,  and  to  the  general  outlook 
of  his  instructions.  If  these  do  not  help  us  to  give  a  clear, 
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definite,  and  unhesitating  answer,  it  must  remain  in  doubt 
till  a  new  revelation  is  given  us. 

Were  the  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-two  years  which 
have  passed  since  the  last  of  the  Gospels  was  written  to  be 
dropped  out  of  existence,  or  buried  in  utter  oblivion,  leaving 
us  the  Bible  as  we  now  have  it,  the  proper  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  truth  on  the  subject  before  us  would  be  precisely 
what  they  are  now.  For,  since  the  completion  of  the  inspired 
volume  there  has  been  no  voice  from  heaven  to  teach  us  with 
authority  how  its  instructions  are  to  be  interpreted.  We 
are,  therefore,  to  take  the  Bible  as  we  find  it,  and  learn  what 
it  means  from  itself. 

The  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  as  I  understand,  are  the 
only  writings  in  the  Hebrew  language  in  existence  of  as  early 
a  date  as  the  last  of  the  prophets ;  the  traditions  of  the 
Talmud  not  having  been  reduced  to  writing  till  about  the 
year  a.d.  150.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  meaning  of 
Hebrew  words  is  to  be  learned  from  their  use  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  unaffected  in  the  least  by  the  new  meanings,  or 
modifications  of  meaning,  which  were  introduced  into  the 
language  hundreds  of  years  afterwards. 

Almost  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  called  the  Septuagint.  This  transla¬ 
tion  is  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  Hebrew  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Although 
doubt  is  entertained  by  learned  men  whether  the  work  was 
completed  at  so  early  a  period,  the  quotations  from  it  in  the 
New  Testament  by  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  and  by  the 
apostles  are  proof  that  it  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  was  in  common  use  among  the  Jews.  It  is  written  in 
what  is  called  Hellenistic  Greek,  or  the  Greek  as  spoken  by 
the  Jews  in  Egypt.  This  differs  somewhat  from  what  is  known 
as  classic  Greek,  or  the  Greek  language  in  use  among  edu¬ 
cated  men  to  whom  Greek  was  their  mother-tongue.  The 
meaning  of  Greek  words  in  the  Septuagint  is  therefore  to  be 
finally  determined  by  their  use  in  this  book,  comparing  them 
also  with  the  original  Hebrew,  and  not  by  their  use  in  classic 
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Greek,  or  even  the  Hellenistic  Greek  in  use  two  or  three 
hundred  years  afterwards,  and  modified  by  prevailing  or  pop¬ 
ular  systems  of  philosophy  or  religion.^ 

It  is  exceedingly  important  to  bear  in  mind,  while  en¬ 
deavoring  to  understand  the  words  of  the  Great  Teacher 
on  our  subject,  that  at  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  canon 
of  Scripture,  the  meaning  of  its  language  was  fixed.  No 
changes  which  the  lapse  of  time  or  other  causes  might  sub¬ 
sequently  bring  about  in  its  use  could  alter  the  meaning  of 
that  book.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  of  the  words  of  the 
New  Testament  after  its  various  documents  passed  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  wrote  them.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  it 
will  be  seen  how  cautious  we  must  be  in  the  use  of  arguments 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  writers  drawn  from  a  different  use 
of  words  in  Talmudic  Hebrew  or  classic  Greek,  or  Hellen¬ 
istic  Greek  as  used  after  the  times  of  the  apostles  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  gnostic  philosophy  or  other  prevailing 
errors.^ 

Christ  used  the  word  amv  in  some  of  its  forms,  and  its 
derivative  adjective  ala>vio<i.  How  came  he  to  use  them  ? 
He  found  them  in  use  among  the  people,  and  in  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  employed  them  in  the  sense  which  they  generally 
bear  in  that  book.  What  is  that  sense  ?  And  how  can  we 
determine  it  ?  We  need  not  inquire  how  they  were  employed 
by  the  historians,  poets,  and  philosophers^  of  ancient  Greece, 
or  even  by  the  Christian  Fathers,^  so-called,  of  the  early 
centuries.  It  is  enough  to  ask,  simply,  what  is  the  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  words  to  which  they  correspond.  In  this  way, 
and  by  examining  their  use  in  the  New  Testament,  we  can 
judge  with  reasonable  certainty  as  to  their  meaning  in  the 
instructions  of  the  Saviour  on  the  subject  of  future  retribution. 

If  the  words  in  question  were  of  infrequent  occurrence,  it 
would  be  natural  to  seek  help  in  determining  their  meaning 
from  their  etymology  or  history.  But  here  there  is  no  need 
of  this.  They  are  found  in  so  common  use  and  in  so  various 
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connections  that  there  is  little  danger  of  misinterpreting 
their  true  significance  in  any  place  where  they  occur. 

Let  us  examine  them.  First : 

t 

Our  interest  in  the  examination  of  this  word  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  now  before  us  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Greek  ald>v 
and  atMvuyi  are  so  often  employed  by  the  Septuagint  trans¬ 
lators  to  express  its  meaning  in  their  version  as  to  assure  us 
that  when  we  understand  the  meaning  of  oHs  we  also  know 
the  meaning  of  atMv  and  al(ovio<i.  The  table  of  references  ap¬ 
pended  to  this  Article  points  out  its  occurrence  in  the  Old 
Testament  four  hundred  and  forty-five  times.  Careful  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  each  one  of  these  in  the  original, 
and  no  single  instance  has  been  discovered  in  which  it  does 
not  relate  to  duration.  There  are  two  in  which,  in  our 
version,  it  is  rendered  the  world.  In  one  of  these  (Ps.  Ixxiii. 
12)  the  translators,  as  it  seems  to  me,  miss  the  point  of  the 
writer.  They  have  it :  “  These  are  the  ungodly,  who  prosper 
in  the  world  :  they  increase  in  riches.”  But  the  writer 
designed  to  give  expression  to  the  intensity  of  what  he  soon 
acknowledges  to  be  his  unreasonable  and  wicked  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  impatience  at  the  way  things  were  managed :  “  These 
are  the  ungodly,  and  they  are  always  prosperous :  they  heap 
up  riches  ;  while  I  find  that  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  be 
good,  for  I  am  plagued  all  the  day  long.”  ® 

The  other  place  where  obis  is  translated  the  world  is  Eccl. 
iii.  11.  This  is  the  meaning  given  to  this  text  in  Buxtorf,  and 
Gibbs’s  Gesenius.  But  as  no  parallel  passage  is  referred  to 
by  either  to  favor  such  a  construction,  and  as  eternity,  in  the 
connection,  to  say  the  least,  gives  as  good  a  sense,  it  is  proper 
to  regard  such  translation  as  merely  conjectural  and  without 
warrant.  With  these  two  passages  thus  disposed  of,  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  nbis  invariably  has  respect  to  duration. 

The  plural  form  occurs  twelve  times,  but  without  any 
meaning  different  from  that  conveyed  by  the  singular,  as 
may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  following  references :  1  Kings 
viii.  13 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixi.  5 ;  Ixxvii.  5,  7  ;  cxlv.  13  ; 
Eccl.  i.  10 ;  Isa.  xxvi.  4 ;  xlv.  17  (twice) ;  li.  9 ;  Ivii.  11. 
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As  a  late  writer,  in  the  endeavor  to  prove  that  this  word 
does  not  mean  eternity,  but  simply  an  has  asserted  that, 
in  accordance  with  that  theory,  there  are  found  such  “  redu¬ 
plications  of  the  word  as  an  of  or  an  age  of  ages,” 

I  remark  that  I  have  discovered  no  instance  of  such  redupli¬ 
cation.®.  It  seems  pertinent  to  the  subject  before  us  to  say 
this,  preparatory  to  presenting  the  word  itself. 

Meaning  of  ob-s.  —  This  word  is  used  in  Scripture  in 
senses  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  For  what  can  be 
more  opposite  to  the  future  than  the  past,  or  to  the  past  than 
the  future  ?  In  the  more  common  use  of  the  word,  it  has 
respect  to  duration  in  the  future.  But  the  instances  in  which 
it  refers  to  the  past  are  too  numerous  to  be  properly  called 
“  catachrestic,”  or  exceptions  to  general  usage,  as  they  are 
called  by  Professor  Stuart.  Ancient  times^  of  old,  of  old 
time,  long  ago,  or  something  equivalent,  is  legitimately  a 
common  meaning  of  Oyis .  I  have  found  fifty-two  instances 
where  it  is  employed  in  this  sense,  though  not  always  so 
rendered  in  the  common  version.  This  number  comprises 
about  .one  eighth  of  all  the  cases  in  which  the  word  is 
found. 

But  further,  not  only  has  this  word  two  opposite  significa¬ 
tions  as  past  and  future,  but  each  of  these  —  ob-is  past  and 
future  —  has  two  different  meanings,  one  describing  the 
indefinite,  the  other  the  infinite.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  word,  in  its  various  connections,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
convince  one  that  these  four  meanings  attach  to  it,  and  that 
they  cannot  but  be  recognized  in  any  faithful  translation  of 
the  Scriptures.  But  notwithstanding  this  diversity,  there  is 
seldom  any  confusion  or  ambiguity  of  meaning,  more  than 
there  would  be,  in  common  discourse,  in  the  use  of  the  word 
hemlock,  meaning  both  an  evergreen  tree  and  a  poisonous 
herb  ;  or  more  than  if  the  four  senses  in  which  is  used 
were  expressed  each  by  its  own  appropriate  word  of  a  single 
signification.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  connection  shuts  up 
the  sense  to  the  one  meaning  which  there  belongs  to  it,  and 
shuts  out  the  other  three." 
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This  shows  how  needless  and  how  futile  all  endeavors 
must  be  to  fix  upon  the  word  a  meaning  independent  of  its 
connection,  or  to  argue  that  because  in  one  place  it  evidently 
points  to  an  indefinite  and  finite  future,  it  cannot  in  another 
place  be  known  to  mean  an  infinite  future. 

It  is  a  most  noteworthy  fact  that  nbis  is  not  used,  in  a 
single  instance,  to  designate  a  limited  or  definite  period,  either 
past  or  future.  For  our  present  purpose  no  further  remark 
is  called  for  in  relation  to  those  fifty-two  cases  which  have 
reference  to  the  past. 

But  in  seven  eighths  of  the  instances  in  which  obis  is 
used  in  the  Bible  it  speaks  of  an  indefinite  or  infinite  future. 
The  sacred  writers  employ  it  very  often  to  point  out  an  in¬ 
definite,  though  less  than  infinite,  duration,  just  as  forever 
and  everlasting  are  used  in  our  common  speech,  where  an 
infinite  future  is  not  intended.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  un¬ 
questionable  that  it  is  generally  employed  to  express  the 
infinite  future.  This  idea  is  sometimes  conveyed  by  other 
words  and  forms  of  expression.  But  0^’^  where  it  means  for¬ 
ever  or  everlasting,  is  found  many  times  throughout  the  Bible 
where  any  other  word  of  like  meaning  is  found  once.  This 
is  the  word  that  describes  Jehovah  as  the  everlasting  God  in 
Gen.  xxi.  33 ;  Ps.  xc.  2 ;  Isa.  xl.  28.  It  is  this  in  which  is 
declared  his  eternal  dominion  in  Ex.  xv.  18 ;  Ps.  ix.  7 ;  x. 
16 ;  xxxiii.  11 ;  Ixvi.  7 ;  and  it  is  this  word,  ,  that  is 
employed  so  many  times  in  the  Psalms,  and  elsewhere  iji 
the  writings  of  the  historians  and  prophets  of  the  Bible,  to 
set  forth  God’s  eternal  existence  and  dominion,  his  title  to 
everlasting  praise,  and  the  glorious  truth  that  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord  endureth  forever.  To  describe  the  infinite,  eternal 
God,  or  what  belongs  to  him,  it  is  used  seventy-six  times. 

It  is  this  fact — that  this  word  is  so  applied  to  the  self- 
existent  God  and  to  his  unchangeable  government  and  attri¬ 
butes —  that,  beyond  all  reasonable  controversy,  upon 
it  the  meaning  of  eternity.  That  when  applied  to  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  temporary  and  perishing  nature  it  has  a  more 
restricted  meaning,  we  have  already  seen.  But  that  in  its 
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application  to  God,  his  government,  and  attributes  it  means 
eternal,  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  doubt  as  it  is  to  doubt 
the  divine  self-existence.  If  this  does  not  mean  eternal, 
there  is  no  word  or  combination  of  words,  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation,  to  tell  us  anything  of  the  infinite  past  and  the 
boundless  future  j  and  all  that  we  can  know  of  eternity, 
without  a  new  revelation,  must  be  gathered  from  sources 
independent  of  any  light  that  comes  to  us  from  between  the 
covers  of  the  Bible. 

But  here  the  question  comes  up :  If  the  word  has  so  dif¬ 
ferent  meanings,  when,  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  referring  to 
the  infinite  future  ?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  often 
applied  to  the  infinite  God,  the  answer  must  be  that  it  means 
eternal  or  everlasting,  in  all  cases  when  the  connection, 
properly  understood,  does  not  positively  show  that  it  is  more 
restricted.  Thus,  when  in  Jer.  x.  10  we  read  that  “  God  is  an 
King,”  the  sense  does  not  restrict  it,  and  we  know  that 
it  means  eternal.  But  when  Solomon,  in  1*  Kings  viii.  13, 
speaks  of  the  temple  which  he  had  built  as  “  a  settled  place 
for  God  to  dwell  in  nittbij the  sense  shows  that  it  does  not 
mean  eternal. 

Second.  Let  us  now  examine  aUav  and  auovio<i  synony¬ 
mous  in  the  Septuagint  with  the  Hebrew  . 

The  interpretation  of  has  been  thus  dwelt  upon  for 
the  reason  that  its  whole  meaning  is  transferred  to  the 
Greek  of  the  Old  Testament  by  means  of  auov  and  its  deriva¬ 
tive  amvitn.  In  four  hundred  and  fifteen  places  where  some 
form  of  oVw  is  found,  only  seven  have  been  found  where  it 
is  translated  by  any  other  word  than  aimv  or  aid>vLo<i.  This 
shows  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  them. 

This  all  but  universal  use  of  auov  and  its  derivative  by  the 
translators  of  the  Septuagint  to  give  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
ebis ,  shows  that  the  words  must  carry  with  them  into  the 
Greek  the  two  opposite  meanings  of  past  and  future,  and  the 
two  subordinate  variations  of  each  as  indefinite  and  infinite. 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  aia>v  has  the  sense  of 
world,  which,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  never 
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bears  in  the  Septuagint.®  It  is  several  times  a  loose  syno- 
nyme  of  Kocfuyt,  worlds  but  whether  this  world  or  the  world 
to  come  depends  wholly  on  the  connection.  Considering 
how  often  the  word  is  employed  in  both  senses,  it  is  remark¬ 
ably  free  from  ambiguity.  It  occurs  thirty-two  times  in  the 
sense  of  world,  or  where  it  is  not  designed  to  express  the  idea 
of  past  or  future  time.  These  thirty-two,  or  (including  Eph. 
ii.  2,  where  it  is  rendered  course^  these  thirty-three  instances 
of  its  use  in  the  New  Testament,  may  therefore  be  set  aside 
as  having  no  bearing  on  the  present  discussion.  Besides 
these,  auuv  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  (if  no  mistake 
has  been  made  in  the  examination)  seventy-one  times  where 
it  has  reference  to  time  or  duration,  past  or  future.  The 
adjective  aiMvioc;  follows  this  sense  of  aimv  throughout  all 
cases  of  its  use,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  in' no  case 
employed  in  the  sense  of  worldly,  or  of  pertaining  to  the 
world.  As  these  two  words,  the  noun  and  the  adjective,  are 
so  nearly  related  to  each  other,  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
to  consider  them  separately,  further  than  to  state  that  ald>v 
is  used  in  reference  to  the  indefinite  past  seven  times,  and 
cddivwi  three  times.  Leaving  out  these,  and  for  the  present 
those  passages  also  which  relate  to  future  retribution,  we 
find  ai<i)v  used  of  the  indefinite  or  infinite  future  fifty-five 
times,  and  amvio<i  in  the  same  sense  fifty-nine  times.  In  all 
these  instances  al^v  may  proi3erly  be  translated  forever^  or, 
with  a  negative  particle,  never;  auovio^  is  rendered  everlasting 
or  eternal.  These  words  are  applied  to  God,  his  glory,  and 
kingdom  thirty-eight  times,  and  sixty-two  to  the  blessedness 
of  the  righteous.  The  thirty-eight  which  relate  to  the  ex¬ 
istence,  attributes,  and  government  of  God  leave  no  question 
that  in  such  connection  they  are  to  be  interpreted  in  their 
most  extensive  signification,  as  forever  and  eternal.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  element  of  duration  is 
introduced  at  all,^®  this  same  meaning  belongs  to  them  in 
the  sixty-two  cases  where  they  are  used  to  set  forth  the  glory 
of  future  blessedness,  so  that  they  point  to  a  duration  which 
will  have  no  end. 
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We  find,  then,  in  the  New  Testament,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  instances  in  which  occurs,  in  one  form  or 
another,  one  or  the  other  of  these  words,  aia>v  or  aia)VLo<i. 
Throwing  out  the  thirty-three  of  alcov,  where  it  has  no 
reference  to  time  or  duration,  and  the  ten  instances  of 
their  use  where  they  have  reference  to  the  past,  and  the 
remaining  one  hundred  and  thirty  point  to  the  future. 
Leave  out  also  from  our  consideration,  just  at  this  stage  of 
our  discussion,  the  fifteen  which  relate  to  the  future  condi¬ 
tion  of  those  who  die  without  repentance.  The  thirty-eight 
cases  where  the  words  refer  to  God  incontestably  carry 
with  them  the  idea  of  everlastingness  or  eternity.  The 
sixty-two  pointing  to  the  happy  condition  of  the  righteous 
are  generally  regarded  as  equally  clear  in  asserting  that  this 
condition  is  to  be  absolutely  without  end.  There  remains  fif¬ 
teen  instances  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  not  reckoned  in 
the  above,  in  most  of  which  the  words  as  clearly  mean  for¬ 
ever  or  eternal.  In  no  case  is  either  word  used  to  describe 
a  period  of  known  and  definite  limits. 

In  a  few  instances  auav^  meaning  ever  or  forever,  or,  with 
the  negative  never,  is  employed  as  in  common  speech  we 
use  the  words  forever  and  never,  when  we  have  in  mind 
no  direct  reference  to  a  never-ending  future.  Thus  Paul 
said,  “  If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend  I  will  never  eat 
meat ;  or  I  will  by  no  means  eat  meat  forever ;  that  is,  I 
will  forever  abstain  from  it.”  So  the  Saviour  said  to  the 
fruitless  fig-tree :  “  Let  no  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  forever.” 
Such  a  use  of  these  words  misleads  no  one,  and  brings  no 
doubt  as  to  their  true  meaning  when  applied  to  things  which 
are  in  themselves  capable  of  an  absolutely  boundless  future. 
The  steps  of  the  argument  here  attempted  may  be  thus  -re¬ 
capitulated. 

1.  in  Hebrew  is  the  word  above  any  other,  and  used 
many  times  more  than  all  others,  to  express  eternal  duration. 

2.  This  word  is  rendered  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
by  auov  and  alwvto^  nearly  fifty  times  to  one  where  it  is  ren- 
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dered  by  any  other  word ;  thus  proving  that  these  were  the 
words  in  general  use  in  the  days  of  Christ,  to -express  the 
meaning  forever  and  everlasting  of  the  Hebrew  . 

3.  This  meaning  of  these  words  is  confirmed  throughout 
by  the  usage  of  them  in  the  New  Testament.  For  if  we 
leave  out  thirty-three  instances  where  aUov  does  not  relate 
to  duration,  and  the  ten  in  which  it  and  its  derivatives  relate 
to  the  past,  in  the  sense  of  ancient  times,  or  from  everlast¬ 
ing;  and,  further,  leave  out,  for  the  present,  the  fifteen 
which  apply  to  future  retribution,  we  find  these  words,  one 
or  the  other,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  times ;  one  hundred, 
or  more  than  three  fourths  of  these,  relate  either  to  God  or 
the  blessedness  of  his  people ;  and  the  remaining  fifteen  in 
general  correctly  translated  forever  or  everlasting,  but  some¬ 
times  in  the  sense  of  always  or  perpetually,  or  with  a  nega¬ 
tive  by  never,  as  when  Peter  said,  “  Thou  shalt  never  wash 
my  feet.”  It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that,  while  the  noun 
atwy,  with  a  preposition  used  adverbially  in  the  sense  of 
forever,  is  applied,  as  in  this  case,  simply  to  all  future  time, 
the  adjective  aiu>vLo<:  is  never  used  in  the  New  Testament 
except  in  the  sense  of  eternal,  having  reference  either  to  the 
past  or  the  future,  unless  we  except  from  this  those  instances 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  future  condition  of  the  wicked. 

Shall  these  be  excepted  ?  Is  there  any  ground  in  philology 
to  make  them  exceptions  to  the  general  usage  of  aidiv,  and 
to  the  otherwise  uniform  usage  of  auovio^  ?  If  we  believed 
that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  who  employed  these  words  in 
setting  forth  the  subject  before  us  spoke  with  no  more  than 
human  authority,  we  should  discover  no  ground  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  meaning  of  their  language  and  the  doctrine  which 
they  intended  to  teach.  We  should  interpret  their  words  as 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  as  they  are 
generally  interpreted  by  those  who  disbelieve  in  their  divine 
inspiration  and  authority.  Of  words  that  are  met  with  as 
frequently  as  obis  in  Hebrew,  and  auov  and  ai(ovio<i  in  Greek, 
and  forever  and  everlasting  in  English,  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  one  in  either  of  the  languages  of  a  more  con- 
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sistent,  and,  in  their  proper  connections,  uniform  and  un¬ 
fluctuating  “signification  than  any  one  of  these  three. 

Christ  uses  the  word  aMv  once,  and  aldivuyt  four  times  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  wicked.  In  Matt,  xviii.  8, 

It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  halt  or  maimed,  rather 
than  having  two  hands  or  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  everlasting 
fire.^^  Matt.  xxv.  41,  “  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.” 
Matt.  xxv.  46,  “  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish¬ 
ment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal.” 

In  this  last  example  it  is  important  to  notice  the  clear 
contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  righteous  and  of  the 
wicked,  as  here  set  forth.  The  difference  is  not  in  the 
duration  of  one  or  the  other,  for  the  same  word  is  used  in 
both  cases  to  describe  this  idea ;  but  one  is  punishment,  while 
the  other  is  life.  As  to  the  quality  of  duration  they  are 
asserted  to  be  exactly  parallel.  Everlasting  punishment, 
KoXcuriv  aldiviov ;  everlasting  life,  auoviov. 

In  view  of  the  language  here  employed  by  the  Saviour, 
uncontradicted  and  unmodified  by  any  other  word  of  his, 
but  strengthened  by  all  his  instructions  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  it  is  as  certain  as  language  can  make  it  that,  if  he 
intended  to  teach  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous, 
he  also  intended  to  teach  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  In  Matt.  xii.  32,  “  The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  never  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in 
the  world  to  come.”  This  world  and  the  world  to  come  take 
in  the  whole  existence  of  the  human  race:  To  fail  of  for¬ 
giveness  both  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come  is  to  fail 
utterly,  as  long  as  the  soul  exists. 

Consider,  also,  the  Saviour’s  discourse  as  recorded  in 
Mark  ix.  43-48  inclusive,  where,  in  setting  forth  the  doom 
of  the  wicked,  he  thrice  repeats  his  appeal  to  “  the  unquench¬ 
able  fire,  where  their  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched  ”;  the  eternal  duration  of  punishment  being  asserted 
not  by  the  words  forever  or  everlasting,  but  by  den)ring  its 
end  :  ^  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.’^ 
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Of  like  import  is  the  instruction  given  in  Luke  xvi.,  in  the 
story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  “  Between  us  and  you 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  so  that  they  which  would  pass 
from  hence  to  you  cannot,  neither  can  they  pass  to  us  that 
would  come  from  thence.”  These  words  were  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Abraham  by  the  Saviour,  to  teach  something  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  departed  souls.  Besides  other 
instruction  imparted  by  the  story,  there  was  this :  that  the 
gulf  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  after  the  death 
of  the  body,  is  impassable.  To  suppose  that  out  of  regard 
to  Jewish  prejudices,  or  for  any  other  reason,  he  would  give 
the  countenance  which  he  here  does  to  such  an  opinion  when 
it  was  contrary  to  truth,  a  mere  fiction  or  Jewish  fable,  is 
opposed  to  all  that  he  tells  us  of  his  errand  into  this  world : 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  to  be  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life.  Now  make  the  supposition  that  instead  of  the  decla¬ 
ration  above,  the  Saviour  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  Abraham 
the  utterance,  substantially,  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in 
Plymouth  Pulpit  (New  Series,  p.  97)  :  “  Son,  be  comforted ; 
for  if  there  be  summer  in  heaven  you  will  find  it.  Though 
you  be  plunged  into  the  depths  of  hell,  if  you  long  for  such 
a  God  as  is  manifest  by  Jesus  Christ,  you  will  find  him. 
You  will  see  him  for  yourself,  and  not  another  for  you. 
You  will  be  )ike  him  yet,  though  it  be  myriads  of  ages 
hence.”  Had  the  Saviour  done  this,  he  would  have  left  no 
doubt  that  he  intended  to  teach  that  all  men  would  event¬ 
ually  be  restored  to  the  favor  of  God.  This  would  have 
given  full  warrant  to  the  preacher’s  closing  and  emphatic 
announcement  in  the  above  discourse,  thus:  “This  is  my 
gospel,  the  tidings  of  a  God,  who  is,  out  of  his  own  patience 
and  suffering,  working  the  salvation  of  the  universe.  Yea 
and  ameny  But  instead,  of  this,  Christ  said,  “  Between  us 
and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  so  that  they  which  would . 
pass  from  hence  to  you  cannot,  neither  can  they  pass  to  us 
that  would  come  from  thence.”  Clear  and  decided  is  the 
declaration  here  made  that  that  gulf  cannot  be  passed.  Who 
then;really  believing  in  Jesus  as  a  divine  and  infallible 
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teacher  will  venture  to  say  that  it  can  be  passed,  even 
“  though  it  be  myriads  of  ages  hence.” 

But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  as  independent  of  all  the 
explicit  testimony  which  has  been  here  brought  forward. 
On  the  supposition  that  aid)v  and  uImvio^  had  never  been 
used  in  relation  to  future  retribution,  and  that  those  dis¬ 
courses  of  the  Saviour  in  Matt,  xxv.,  Mark  ix.,  and  Luke 
xvi.  were  not  found  in  the  Scriptures,  how  would  the  matter 
stand  ?  What  is  the  general  outlook  of  the  Saviour’s  teach¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  ?  Reference  can  be  made  only  to  a  few 
of  many  citations  which  would  be  in  point.  “  The  broad 
way,  the  wide  gate,  which  leads  to  destruction ;  many  go  in 
thereat”  (Matt.  vii.  13).  “And  the  ruin  of  that  house 
was  great”  (Luke  vi.  49),  “The  Son  of  Man  shall  send 
forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  king¬ 
dom  all  things  that  offend  and  them  which  do  iniquity,  and 
shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire ;  there  shall  be  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  ”  (Matt.  xiii.  41,  42).  “  So  shall  it 
be  at  the  end  of  the  world  ;  the  angels  shall  come  forth  and 
sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them 
into  the  furnace  of  fire ;  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth”  (Matt.  xiii.  49,  50).  “But  he  shall  say,  I  tell 
you  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are ;  depart  from  me,  all  ye 
workers  of  iniquity ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,  when  ye  shall  see  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
and  all  the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  your¬ 
selves  thrust  out”  (Luke  xiii.  27,  28).  “The  hour  is 
coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  grave  shall  hear 
his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil 
unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation”  (John  v.  29).  Most 
noteworthy  is  the  manner  in  which  these  instructions  were 
given.  That  loving  Saviour,  who  came  down  from  heaven 
to  save  men,  spoke  of  these  terrible  things  without  apology, 
misgiving,  or  reserve,  and  left  no  single  word  to  allay  the 
terror  they  must  awaken. 

Only  one  more  quotation  will  be  given  from  the  words  of 
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Christ.  They  are  from  his  last  prayer,  recorded  in  John 
xvii. :  “  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou 
hast  given  me.”  Is  it  possible  to  regard  otherwise  than 
utterly  and  forever  hopeless  the  condition  of  those  whom 
the  Saviour  distinctly  and  specifically  excepts  from  the 
benefits  of  his  prayer  ? 

The  argument  as  presented  rests  entirely  on  the  words  of 
Christ,  and  need  not  be  prosecuted  further.  For  if  it  is  not 
proved  that  he  taught  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
would  be  without  end,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  apostles 
believed  or  taught  it,  or  that  anybody  else  ever  believed  or 
taught  it.  As  doctrines  of  revelation,  that  of  eternal  life 
and  that  of  eternal  death  rest  upon  the  same  basis  of  scrip¬ 
tural  proof.  They  must,  therefore,  stand  together  or  fall 
together.  Every  argument  drawn  from  the  Saviour’s  teach 
ings  in  favor  of  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  is 
equally  valid  to  prove  that  the  wicked  will  go  away  into 
eternal  punishment ;  and  no  argument  can  legitimately  be 
drawn  from  the  language  of  the  Saviour’s  instructions  against 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  which  does  not  strike 
with  equal  force  against  the  scriptural  proof  of  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  life.  For  since  the  duration  of  punishment  to  the 
wicked  and  of  life  to  the  righteous  is  expressed  by  the  same 
word,  to  deny  the  eternity  of  punishment  is  to  deny  the 
authority  and  validity  of  the  Saviour’s  promise  of  eternal  life 
to  his  ‘followers,  except  so  far  .as  we  may  fancy  reasons  for 
trusting  in  his  promise,  independent  of  our  confidence  in  him 
as  our  infallible  and  authoritative  Teacher.  Considering  that 
he  who  came  to  bear  witness  of  the  truth  uttered  those  words 
in  Matt.  xxv. :  “  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
^re,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,”  and  “These 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,”  —  to  deny  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  because  we  cannot  see  its 
consistency  with  the  divine  benevolence,  must  logically 
involve  the  denial  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

We  know  so  little  of  the  latent  influence  of  prejudice  or  mis¬ 
conception  and  false  training  on  religious  belief,  that  it  may 
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be  proper  for  us  charitably  to  believe  that  many  who  deny 
the  plain  instructions  of  Christ  on  this  subject,  are  yet  so  far 
loyal  to  him  in  heart  that  they  will  be  personally  accepted 
by  the  heart-searching  Judge  as  his  true  friends  and  disciples. 
But  if  called  on  to  give  our  sanction  to  any  one  as  a  religious 
teacher  or  preacher  of  the  gospel  who  denies  this,  or  holds  it 
so  feebly  and  hesitatingly  that  he  does  not  preach  it,  such 
charity  is  entirely  misplaced.  In  his  commission  to  his  min¬ 
isters,  the  Saviour  says,  “  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.”  ,  We  cannot  doubt  that 
true  loyalty  to  him  will  prompt  careful  obedience  to  his  in¬ 
structions  ;  and  that  such  obedience  will  demand,  and  will  be 
seen  to  demand,  from  the  professed  teacher  of  religion  the 
earnest  declaration  of  the  truth,  as  taught  by  the  Saviour’s 
own  lips,  that  when  the  righteous  are  received  to  life  eternal 
the  wicked  will  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment.  To 
call  this  in  question  is  to  the  same  extent  to  call  in  question 
the  reality  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  For  nothing  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  admit  the  divine  origin  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Founder,  and  yet  deny 
a  doctrine  which  he  taught  so  clearly  and  with  such  emphatic 
reiteration.  And  not  less  preposterous  is  it  to  suppose  that 
an  infallible  Teacher,  with  a  heart  full  of  kindness  to  the  race 
which  he  came  to  redeem,  would  employ  the  same  word  to 
describe  the  duration  of  punishment  to  the  wicked  as  of  life 
to  the  righteous,  if  it  were  not  as  truly  his  purpose  to ‘inflict 
the  one  as  to  bestow  the  other.  Nothing  could  be  more  at 
variance  with  veracity  and  with  the  spirit  of  true  benevo¬ 
lence  than  to  seek  to  frighten  men  with  the  threatening  of 
evil  that  was  sure  never  to  come. 

The  earnest  study  of  this  subject  can  scarcely  fail  to  con¬ 
vince  every  sincere  inquirer  after  truth  that  no  man  is  worthy 
to  be  approved  or  employed  or  listened  to  as  a  Christian 
teacher  who  has  any  misgiving  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  taught  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  will 
be  eternal,  and  that  this  doctrine  is  true. 
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NOTES  TO  PRECEDING  ARTICLE. 

[The  preceding  Article  was  completed  and  sent  to  the  printer  before 
the  occurrence  of  recent  events  which  may  seem  to  make  it  personal. 
The  following  notes  have  been  prepared  not  by  the  author  of  the  Article, 
but  by  another  contributor  to  this  magazine.] 

*  While  the  classic  Greek  may  be  used  as  a  source  of  much  information 
in  respect  to  the  language  of  the  Septuagint,  still,  in  case  of  doubt,  the 
decisive  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  Septuagint  alone.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  subject  among  subjects  treated  in  Greek,  the  fact  that  the  work 
is  a  translation,  which  class  of  work  never  exhibits  the  pliability  of  an 
original  essay,  and  the  evident  ignorance  of  Hebrew  displayed  by  some 
of  the  translators,  make  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  almost  an  idiom  by 
itself.  Nor  can  the  original  Hebrew  be  always  used  as  determining  the 
meaning  of  its  translation,  so  frequent  are, the  mistakes  of  the  translators. 

*  Writers  should  be  careful,  in  searching  out  parallel  uses  of  Greek 
words  in  classic  works,  to  get  the  popular  uses  of  such  words.  The  New 
Testament  is  eminently  a  book  of  the  people.  Christ  spoke  the  language 
of  the  people,  and  so  did  his  disciples.  John’s  Xoyos  is  not  Philo’s  Xdyos. 
True,  there  are  technical  terms  in  the  Bible,  —  Xdyos  is  one,  “  life  ”  is 
another,  and  there  are  many  more.  New  Testament  Greek  is  a  “  con¬ 
verted  language.”  But  biblical  technics  have  their  roots  in  the  speech  of 
the  common  people,  and  are  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with  it.  The 
schools  had  another  set  of  technical  terms,  modelled  upon  their  own  ideas. 
Of  these,  as  above  said,  we  are  to  beware. 
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*  There  was  a  good  deal  of  philosophy  in  the  air  in  those  days,  which 
may  have  affected  the  common  speech  greatly,  although  insensibly.  It  is 
so  to-day.  Our  missionaries  in  the  Orient  find  among  Armenian  lads,  who 
have  never  seen  a  book  on  that  subject,  or  heard  a  lecturer,  deep  questions 
about  development.  These  thoughts  come  from  the  mental  environment 
of  the  age.  If  so  now,  why  not  so  then  ?  Yet  the  ideas  are  in  these  days 
popular  in  form,  and  are  expressed  in  words  which  interpret  themselves. 

*  Tlhc philological  interpretations  of  the  Greek  Fathers  should  always  be 
respectfully  listened  to.  Being  Greeks,  they  could  feel  their  mother  tongue 
as  we  cannot.  But  their  fancies  are  too  likely  to  lead  us  astray,  if  we 
depend  upon  them  further  than  this. 

®  Vide  Lange’s  Com.  Note  by  Rev.  J.  F.  McCurdy,  and  Prof.  Conant’s 
translation. 

*  The  most  the  Hebrew  can  offer  as  analogous  to  the  Greek  ol  ou^i/es 
rwv  aicivwv  is  the  phrase  n''d'ip  . 

'  The  word  “  always  ”  is  used  in  our  common  speech  with  a  similar  modi¬ 
fication  of  meaning.  Take,  for  example,  the  cases  quoted  in  Webster’s 
Dictionary  as  illustrative  of  the  same  meaning  of  this  word :  “  God  is 
always  the  same,”  and : 

“  Even  in  heaven  his  [Mammon’s]  looks  and  thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent.” 

What  a  difference  of  meaning  1  And  yet  who  can  mistake  it?  The 
latter,  however,  is  a  case  of  modification,  and  not  the  strict  use  of  the  term. 

*  The  application  of  researches  made  upon  the  digamma  to  this  word 
has  cleared  many  difficulties  as  to  its  variation  in  signification,  and  has 
settled  the  temporal  reference  of  its  derivative  alwvto^.  Alwv  is  derived 
from  the  root  aiF.  This  root  appears  in  Greek  as  dei,  always;  in  Latin 
as  aevum;  in  German  as  ewig;  in  English  as  ever.  *At8uyi,  the  other  word 
for  eternal  (Rom.  i.  20 ;  Jude  6)  is  from  the  same  root  (Vide  Liddell  and 
Scott,  last  ed.).  The  idea  of  time  is,  therefore,  inextricably  involved  in 
the  very  origin  of  the  word.  With  the  idea  of  totality  of  duration  as  the 
primitive  meaning,  the  word,  if  applied  to  a  man,  would  easily  come  to 
mean  lifetime,  since  it  is  then  restricted  like  all  similar  words  according 
to  the  nature  of  its  subject.  The  meaning  generation,  arises  in  a  similar 
way.  Transition  from  lifetime  to  time  of  life  is  the  same  on  any  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  word.  The  meaning  dispensation,  world,  that  is,  a  long 
space  of  time  peculiarly  marked  off,  is  obtained  by  the  same  process  of 
restriction  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Such  changes,  as  from 
lifetime,  through  life,  principle  of  life,  to  spinal  marrow  become,  explicable 
when  the  root  idea  is  properly  conceived.  But  even  if  these  changes  are 
inexplicable,  no  such  meaning  as  spinal  marrow,  e.g.  can  be  used  as  an 
irrefutable  agument  against  eternity  as  the  proper  meaning.  Absolute  con¬ 
tradictions  are  found  in  two  meanings  of  the  same  word,  and  yet  neither 
can  be  denied.  Who  will  explain  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  one  who 
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demands  to  know  all  the  steps  of  the  change  of  meanings,  the  case  of  the 
Hebrew  which  means  to  know,  and  not  to  know  ?  In  fact,  there  are 
not  always  steps  in  these  changes  for  language  leaps. 

•  E.g.  Titus  ii.  12;  Heb.  i.  2;  ix.  26 ;  xi.  3.  Nearly  always,  some  trace 
of  the  original  distinction  between  Koa-po^  and  aiwv  can  be  seen. 

“  The  “  element  of  duration  ”  must  be  introduced  ;  for  it  is  in  the  very 
ground-work  of  the  word.  The  absurdity  of  giving  atojvios  a  qualitative 
force,  instead  of  a  temporal  force,  as  is  done  by  the  advocates  of  restora¬ 
tion,  is  illustrated  very  forcibly  by  substituting  this  rendering  in  2  Cor. 
xiv.  17-v.  1.  The  whole  point  of  the  passage  is  to  be  found  in  its 
contrasts  between  temporariness  and  eternity.  “  For  our  light  affliction 
which  is  hut  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  weight 
of  glory  in  another  world.”  This  will  pass,  but  is  far  inferior  in  force  to 
our  translation. — “  While  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at 
the  things  which  are  not  seen ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  belong  to  this 
world,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  to  another.”  Indeed !  quite  a 
piece  of  information  !  Now,  can  we  believe  that  a  sensible  writer  would 
say  this  ? — “  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were 
dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  in 
the  heavens,  in  another  world”  That  this  is  the  sense  is  incredible. 

“  Some,  as,  for  instance,  the  late  Canon  Kingsley  (see  his  Life,  recently 
published),  assert  that,  as  the  only  office  of  fire  or  of  the  worm  is  to  purify 
by  consuming  corrupted  matter,  setting  the  elements  free  to  enter  into  new 
combinations,  so  the  punishment  of  the  future  world  is  merely  to  purge 
the  soul  of  sin.  The  fatal  objection  to  this  interpretation  is,  that  such  is 
not  the  popular  conception  of  fire  and  the  worm.  The  man  of  science 
looks  at  them  so ;  but  the  people  think  only  of  the  destroying  fire  and  the 
gnawing  worm.  Christ,  in  talking  to  the  people,  must  have  used  popular 
language.  This  interpretation  forces  upon  the  words  a  meaning  belonging 
only  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  science.  It  cannot  stand. 

Restorationists  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rich  man  is  said  to 
be  not  in  Hell  (Fccwo),  but  in  Hades  (^AtSjys).  They  therefore  declare 
that  this  concerns  only  the  intermediate  state,  and  cannot  be  used  as  an 
argument  in  this  discussion.  But  it  is  not  so  certain  that  it  is  not  properly 
translated  Hell  (vide  Smith’s  Bib.  Diet,  Art.  “  Hell,  Supplement,  by 
President  Bartlett.)  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  Hades  which  will  issue  in  Hell; 
for  it  is  the  region  of  torments,  the  lowest  deep,  whence  Dives  looks  up. 
Waiving  this  point,  we  may  further  ask  what  light  is  here  thrown  upon 
the  probability  of  repentance  under  future  discipline  ?  Not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  repentance  can  be  presented.  Dives  wishes  his  agony  may  be 
relieved,  but  does  not  speak  of  sorrow  for  sin.  He  would  send  Lazarus 
to  save  his  brethren  from  pain,  but  never  a  lisp  is  there  of  desire  to  save 
them  from  sin.  Can  better  evidence  be  presented  of  the  adamantine 
hardness  of  his  heart  than  this,  —  that,  even  under -the  wrath  of  a  loving 
God,  his  only  thought  is  of  selfish  relief?  F.  H.  f. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

HORAE  SAMARITANAE;  OR,  A  COLLECTION  OF  VARIOUS 
READINGS  OF  THE  SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH  COM¬ 
PARED  WITH  THE  HEBREW  AND  OTHER  ANCIENT 
VERSIONS. 

BT  BBY.  B.  PICK,  PH.D.,  KOCHE8TEX,  N.T. 

DEUTERONOMY. 

CHAP.  I. 

1  and  in  the  south  —  Sam.  3323  in  the  south. 

8  behold  —  Sam.  ■'Stn  behold  ye ;  Sept.  iScre ;  and  the  other  ancient 
versions. 

which  the  Lord  sware  —  Sam.  •’nsacs  “iBX  which  I  sware; 
Sept,  utfjLoaa. 

unto  them  and  to  their  seed  —  Sam.  nrub  nnb  unto  their  seed. 
12  and  your  burden  —  Sam.  your  burden. 

15  and  captains  over  fifties  —  Sam.  captains  over  fifties  •’“rtO. 

28  our  brethren  —  Sam.  ''3'’nxi  and  our  brethren. 

and  taller  than  we ;  the  cities  —  Sam.  *':ca  and  more 
than  we ;  and  the  cities. 

35  sware  to  give  unto  your  father — Sam.  ■'rwatJS  sware 

unto  your  fathers ;  Sept,  tofiocra  rots  TroTpcwrtv  avTtav. 

36  because  he  hath  —  Sam.  because  while  he  hath  *’a 

39  and  your  children  which  in  that  day  had  no  knowledge  between 
good  and  evil,  they  shall  —  Sam.  on  oa‘’3ai  and  your  children 
they  shall. 

41  against  the  Lord  we  will  —  Sam.  I3^nhst  n'mb  against  the  Lord 
our  God,  we  will ;  Sept.  KvpCov  toC  Oeov ;  Syr. 

43  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  —  Sam.  commandment  of  the 

Lord  your  God,  and  03*’nb«. 

44  and  the  Amorites  who  —  Sam.  “’35J33n'^  •’piosn  •’“lOfitn  and  the 

Amorites,  the  Amalekites,  and  the  Canaanites  who. 

CHAP.  H. 

5  of  their  land  —  Sam.  nis^’’  of  their  land  a  possession. 

7  of  thy  hand  —  Sam.  of  ^^7  hands ;  Sept.  rCyv  xeipwv  crav. 

At  the  end  of  this  verse  the  Samaritan  reads  what  is  found  in 
Numb.  KX.  14, 17,  18:  And  I  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of 
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Edom,  saying,  I  will  pass  through  thy  country.  I  will  not 
pass  through  the  fields  or  through  the  vineyards,  neither  will 
we  drink  of  the  water  of  the  wells :  we  will  go  by  the  king’s 
highway,  we  will  not  turn  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left, 
until  we  have  passed  thy  borders.  And  he  said.  Thou  shalt 
not  pass  by  me,  lest  I  come  out  against  thee  with  the  sword. 

9  contend  with  them  in  battle  —  Sam.  bxi  contend  with 

them. 

11  which  also  were  accounted  giants,  as  the  Anakims;  but  the 

Moabites  call  them  Enims  —  Sam.  (the  first  part  is  wanting, 
and  reads)  but  the  Moabites  call  them  Enims. 

12  destroyed  them  from  before  them,  and  dwelt  —  Sam. 

and  the  Lord  destroyed  them  from 
before  them,  and  succeeded  them  and  dwelt. 

13  now  rise  up  —  Sam.  *:rD  'r'p  nrr*:  and  now  rise  up,  take  your 

journey  ;  Sept.  Kai  airapaTt  vfi€i^  Kai. 

31  give  Sihon  —  Sam.  •'nizxn  “j'scn  ‘j-tT'D  give  Sihon  the  king 
of  Heshbon,  the  Amorite  ;  y3acriA,ca  *E<r€)3a>v  tov  'Afioppatov. 

34  of  every  city  —  Sam.  Iiir  ba  PX  of  all  cities. 

36  before  us  —  Sam.  into  our  hands;  Sept.  eZs  ras 

X€ipa^  yp.C)v. 

CHAP.  III. 

12  by  the  river  Arnon  —  Sam.  bns  PBW  ir  by  the  brink 

of  the  river  Arnon ;  Sept,  irapa  to  xti\o^  ; 

Syr.  XPBD. 

14  Jair  the  sou  —  Sam.  and  Jair  the  son 

•'passn*!  Maachathi  —  Sam.  •'PrarPii  Machathi ;  Sept.  Map^a^t. 
19  your  wives,  and  your  little  ones,  and  your  cattle — Sam.  your 
little  ones,  and  your  wives,  and  your  cattles ;  Sept,  rd  kttJvt/ 

Vp.(OV. 

21  all  that  the  Lord  your  God  —  Sam.  hiPi’’  “ia:x  pa  all  that 
the  Lord. 

CHAP.  IV. 

2  command  you  —  Sam.  ci**Pi  capfit  command  you  to  day. 

5  PXP  behold — Sam.  behold  ye;  Sept.  iSctc. 

21  anu?’’*'  and  sware  —  Sam.  omitted. 

25  when  thou  shalt  beget  —  Sam.  *<3  when  ye  shall  beget. 

rvP*’  the  Lord  thy  God  —  Sam.  ca*’P^X  P*P^  the  Lord 
your  God. 
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33  the  voice  of  Gk)d  —  Sam.  D*'ribx  bip  the  voice  of  the 
living  God ;  Sept,  (^^tovrds. 

37  with  his  mighty  —  Sam.  bmsfi  *n2a*i  and  with  his  mighty. 

45  e*’pr»T^  and  the  statutes — Sam.  a*’pnh  the  statutes. 

49  sea  of  the  plain,  under  —  Sam.  nnn  nban  o*’  haisn  sea  of  the 
plain,  the  salt  sea,  under. 

CHAP.  V. 

5  I  stood  —  Sam.  “’sastl  and  I  stood ;  Sept.  KaycS. 

8  ba  any  likeness  —  Sam.  snaidn  bai  or  any  likeness. 

18  thou  shalt  not  do  —  Sam.  in  ncrn  s<bl  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do; 

Sept,  iv  airy. 

nor  thy  man-servant  —  Sam.  thy  man-servant, 
nor  thine  ox  —  Sam.  ■piia  thine  ox. 

19  neither  shalt  thou  —  Sam.  thou  shalt  not  Kb. 

21  thy  neighbor’s  wife —  Sam.  thy  neighbor’s  house, 
thy  neighbor’s  house  —  Sam.  thy  neighbor’s  wife. 

At  the  end  of  this  verse  the  Samaritan  inserts,  with  some  alter¬ 
ations,  xxvii.  2-6  and  xi.  30,  as  in  Ex.  xx.  17,  where  the  quo¬ 
tation  is  given. 

22  fire,  of  the  cloud  —  Sam.  pa?  “jtn  ttJKfi  fire,  of  the  darkness, 

the  cloud ;  Sept,  (tkotos,  yv6<f>o^. 

27  and  his  greatness  —  Sam.  ib*ia  HK  his  greatness. 

29  keep  all  my  —  Sam.  *'r\iSd  riK  keep  my. 

31  and  the  statutes — Sam.  Q’^priM  the  statutes. 

CHAP.  VI. 

2  which  I  command  thee  —  Sam.  which  I  command  thee  to 
day ;  Sept,  (rqiiepov. 

7  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  — 

Sam.  ’qdddJa  "p*’^  ^rsba  in  the  house,  when  thou  walkest  by 
the  way,  when ;  Sept,  ev  oiKta. 

8  thine  hand  —  Sam.  Tn*!  thine  hands. 

9  of  thy  house  —  Sam.  of  thy  houses ;  Sept.  tSv  oucwv  <rov ; 

Syr. 

11  and  houses  —  Sam.  o'^na  houses;  Sept,  ouctas. 
and  wells  —  Sam.  n*nia  wells ;  Sept.  Aakkovs. 

12  forget  the  Lord —  Sam.  forget  the  Lord  thy  God  *]''nbK  riTP; 

Sept.  Kvpiov  Tov  6€ov  <tov  (id.  vs.  18). 

20  and  when — Sam.  *^3  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  when ;  Sept. 

KoX  Ibrat  orav. 
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20  and  the  statutes  —  Sam.  B*'pnn  the  statutes. 

23  which  he  sware  —  Sam.  hTP  sacs  “iCK  which  the  Lord  sware ; 

Sept.  Kvpios  o  0co$  ■qfuov. 

24  that  he  might  —  Sam.  I5ni'’nnb'i  and  that  he  might. 

as  it  is  at  this  day  —  Sam.  htn  Q^'^a  as  to-day ;  Sept,  wrirtp  na 
ai]fi€pov. 

CHAP.  VII. 

4  1*135?*^  that  they  may  serve  —  Sam.  “CSi  that  he  may  serve ; 

Sept.  #ccu  XaTp€v<r€i;  Vulg. 

5  “itOSP  ye  shall  deal  —  Sam.  ncsn  thou  shall  deal. 

6  *^3  thee  —  Sam.  "^a*'  and  thee. 

1 1  o*'pnn  rsi  and  the  statutes  —  Sam.  n'’pnn  nx  the  statutes.  - 
1 3  and  thy  wine  —  Sam.  ■jC'T’n  thy  wine. 

sacs  nc»  which  he  sware  —  Sam.  nirv'  sacs  ncK  which  the 
Lord  sware  ;  Sept.  Kvpiov. 

19  npxni  and  the  signs  —  Sam.  PiiriKn  the  signs  ;  Sept,  to  or^pcta; 
Syr.  KPIPK. 

22  before  thee  —  Sam.  "^schc  from  before  thee ;  Sept,  otto 

vpoaumov  <rov. 

CHAP.  Till. 

7  into  a  good  land  —  Sam.  nanm  pa*B  bst  into  a  good  and 

wide  land ;  Sept.  koI  ttoAA^v. 

8  and  vines  and  fig-trees  —  Sam.  PSKP  vines,  fig-trees ;  Sept. 

d/AircXoi.  ovkoL 

15  and  scorpions  —  Sam.  aipS  scorpions. 

18  that  he  may  —  Sam.  ISfC^l  and  that  he  may. 

unto  thy  fathers  —  Sam.  aps^bi  pPS'^h  Bnnaxh  "ppasth  unto  thy 
fathers,  unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

CHAP.  IX. 

5  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  —  Sam.  the  Lord  doth  PW ;  Sept. 

$cvpuK. 

which  the  Lord  sware  —  Sam.  raC3  ^cst  which  he  sware. 

7  forget  not  —  Sam.  PBCP  hifi  and  forget  not. 

thou  didst  depart  —  Sam.  BPSta*’  you  did  depart ;  Sept.  i$qX0er€ ; 
Syr.  pPiBS*!. 

10  with  you  — Sam.  to  you;  Sept.  Trpos  vpas. 

11  two  tables  of  stone,  even  the  tables  of  the  covenant  —  Sam. 

P'^aP  PPlh  two  tables  of  the  covenant. 
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12  a  molten  image  —  Sam.  rtsoo  hiS  a  molten  calf. 

24  that  I  knew  you  —  Sam.  insi  that  he  knew  you ;  Sept.  iyvutarOrj. 
26  with  a  mighty  hand —  Sam.  npmn  ^^3  with  thy  mighty  hand ; 
Sept.  €V  Ttf  ^pa^lOvC  O’OV. 

28  lest  the  land  —  Sam.  BS  lest  the  people  of  the  land ; 

Sept,  oi  KarourovvTC$  rrjv  y^v. 

29  broughtest  out  by  —  Sam.  B'^"i3BB  nxacin  broughtest  out  from 

Egypt  by ;  Sept.  iK  rrj^  Aiywrrov. 

CHAP.  X. 

4  unto  you  —  Sam.  bbbs  with  you. 

6  and  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  journey  from  Beeroth 

of  the  children  of  Jaakan  to  Mosera  —  Sam.  1503  *'33 

•)PS^  ■’333  i3rT’'’  ni“iDBB  and  the  children  of  Israel  took  their 
journey  from  Moseroth,  and  pitched  in  Bene-jaakan. 
there  Aaron  died,  there  he  was  buried,  and  Eleazar  his  sqn 
ministerred  in  the  priest’s  office  in  his  stead  —  Sam.  omitted. 

7  from  thence  they  journeyed  unto  Gudgodah  —  Sam.  1503  oco 

h‘i3‘i3n  i3n*’l  from  thence  they  journeyed,  and  encamped  at 
Gudgodah. 

and  from  Gudgodah  to  Jotbatha  —  Sam.  nr3B'’3  “srv’i  1503  oao 
from  thence  they  journeyed,  and  encamped  at  Jotbatha. 

At  the  end  of  this  verse  the  Samaritan  inserts :  From  thence 
they  journeyed,  and  encamped  at  Ebronah.  From  thence  they 
journeyed,  and  encamped  at  Ezion-gaber.  From  thence  they 
journeyed,  and  encamped  in  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is 
Eadesh.  From  thence  they  journeyed,  and  encamped  at 
Mount  Hor ;  and  there  Aaron  died,  and  was  buried  there,  and 
Eleazar  his  son  ministered  in  the  priest’s  office  in  his  stead.” 
(Comp.  Numb,  xzxiii.  31-38.) 

10  he  would  not  —  Sam.  host  stbl  and  he  would  not. 

11  before  the  people  —  Sam.  hth  B5h  *’3Bb  before  this  people ;  Sept. 

TOV  AaOV  TOVTOV. 

13  to  keep —  Sam.  “rotrbi  and  to  keep. 

of  the  Lord  —  Sam.  '^’h^st  him  of  the  Lord  thy  God ;  Sept. 
Kvplov  TOV  ^cov;  Syr,  ^hst. 

17  a  mighty  —  Sam.  and  a  mighty ;  Sept,  koi  o  ;  Vulg.  et 

potens;  Syr.  st“i33i. 

20  him  —  Sam.  ipstl  and  him. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

1  and  his  statutes,  and  his  judgments,  and  his  commandments  — 

Sam.  i''n*Si3n  ITph  his  statutes,  and  his  command¬ 

ments,  and  his  judgments ;  Sept.  koX  tos  ^oXas  avrov,  icoi  ras 
Kpurcis  avTov. 

2  his  mighty  hand — Sam.  and  his  mighty  hand;  Sept.  kuI 

Xeipo. 

3  and  his  miracles  —  Sam.  his  miracles. 

unto  Pharaoh  the  king  of  Egypt  —  Sam.  unto  Pharaoh. 

6  and  swallowed  them  up  and  their  households  —  Sam.  bs  PKI 
crr^pa  nxi  n“ipb  icx  cikp  and  swallowed  them  up,  and  all  the 
people  which  were  with  Korah  and  their  households. 

8  all  the  commandments  —  Sam.  the  commandments, 
command  thee  —  Sam.  C3Pi<  Pixia  command  you. 

9  to  give  to  them  and  their  seed —  Sam.  pph  to  give  to  their 

seed. 

10  whither  thou  goest  —  Sam.  BPX  whither  you  go. 
thy  foot  —  Sam.  T'baia  thy  feet. 

13  and  to  serve  him  —  Sam.  to  serve  him. 

14  and  I  will  give  the  rain  of  your  land  —  Sam.  IPSl  and 

he  will  give  the  rain  of  thy  land ;  Sept.  koX  Sonrei  rov  vtrov 
rrj<i  yrj<:. 

and  thy  wine  —  Sam.  thy  wine. 

15  and  I  will  give  —  Sam.  and  he  will  give ;  Sept.  koL  Swrtu 

18  your  hand  —  Sam.  your  hands. 

19  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest — Sam.  “^paba  P*’aa  in 

the  house  when  thou  walkest ;  Sept,  iv  oUto. 

20  of  thine  house  —  Sam.  *ppa  of  thine  houses ;  Sept.  Toiv  ohamv. 

22  I  command  you  —  Sam.  ci*’P  aarx  Pisa  I  command  you  to¬ 

day  ;  Sept.  (T'qfiepov ;  Syr.  KSa'i*’. 

23  before  you  —  Sam.  before  thee, 

than  yourselves  —  Sam.  ■paa  than  yourself. 

23  from  the  river  —  Sam.  ^P5P  'jai  and  from  the  river ;  Sept.  #cot 
Atto  tov  ‘TTorafiov ;  Syr.  'jai. 

30  of  Moreh  —  Sam.  aaa  hia  it“i‘!a  of  Moreh  over  against  Sichem. 
32  and  judgments  —  Sam.  c*’aB'ran  ba  pxi  and  all  the  judgments. 

CHAP.  XH. 

5  shall  choose  —  Sam.  *npa  chooses. 

thou  shalt  come  —  Sam.  aPHB'^  shall  ye  come ;  Sept.  cio’eXcv* 
<r€(r$€. 
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6  ea*!*’  ncinn  P»1  and  the  heave-offerings  of  your  hand  —  Sam. 

D5“'nai“in  nxi  any  of  your  heave-offerings ;  Sept,  kox  tos 

V/JMV. 

7  your  hand  —  Sam.  tW’T’  your  hands ;  Sept,  ra?  v/ilav. 

11  will  choose  — Sam.  “ina  chooses  (id.  vs.  14,  18,  21,  26) 
your  tithes  —  Sam.  and  your  tithes. 

and  the  heave-offerings  of  your  hand  —  Sam.  oa''Pa*"in'i 

and  your  heave-offerings  and  your  free-will-offerings ;  Sept. 
Kal  ra  SiHfiara  vfiiav. 

12  and  your  men-servants  —  Sam.  your  men-servants. 

16  ye  shall  not  eat —  Sam.  Kb  thou  shalt  not  eat. 

17  or  of  thy  vine  —  Sam.  of  thy  vine. 

of  thine  hand  —  Sam.  of  thine  hands ;  Sept,  twv  v/au>v. 

18  and  thy  man-servant  —  Sam.  ^*135  thy  man-servant, 
of  thine  hand  —  Sam.  of  thine  hands. 

20  ■^''hbn  thy  God  —  Sam.  B''nbK  God. 

21  nifflb  to  put  his  name  —  Sam.  •'BSJ  pk  laob  to  cause  his 
name  to  dwell. 

28  and  hear  —  Sam.  P*’t:si  PSaa'’  and  hear  and  do ;  Sept.  koI  Sxov* 

Kol  TTOIT/O’CIS. 

I  command  thee  —  Sam.  D”’h  I  command  thee  this  day ; 
Sept.  <Trjfi€pov'y  Syr.  ksb''*’. 

is  good  and  right  —  Sam.  is  right  and  good. 

32  I  command  you  —  Sam.  d*i“'P  ■^*'30  I  command  thee  to-day ; 
Sept.  ivreXXofjuu  aoi  qrrjfi€pov ;  V ulg.  praedpio  tibi. 
thou  shalt  not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish  from  it — Sam.  you 
shall  not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

5  your  God  —  Sam.  thy  God ;  Sept.  toC  6tov  aov. 

which  brought  you  —  Sam.  ■jK*’S‘»P  which  brought  thee  ;  Sept. 
TOW  c^ayoyovros  ce. 

6  thy  brother  —  Sam.  "p3K  p  •]^PK  thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy 

father  ;  Sept,  o  dSeX^<k  trow  ck  irarpos  cow. 
the  son  of  thy  mother  —  Sam.  “pK  p  1K  or  th6  son  of  thy 
mother ;  Sept.  ^  Ik  pTjrpo^  trov. 

1 1  Piarb  1601*’  Kbn  and  shall  do  no  more  —  Sam.  T®  nbi 

P'tJsb  and  do  henceforth  no  more ;  Sept.  #cat  ov  TrpwrdTqfTowTtv 
€Ti  TToi^o-ai ;  Vulg.  et  nequaquam  ultra  faciat. 

18  PC’P  right  —  Sam.  3*^001  “ispn  right  and  good;  Sept,  to  koXow 
Kai  TO  upeoTov. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

2  the  Lord  hath  chosen  —  Sam.  Y**^^**  the  Lord  thy  God 

hath  chosen  ;  Sept,  icvpios  6  0cos  arov ;  Syr. 

3  thou  shalt  not  eat  —  Sam.  ihssn  sth  you  shall  not  eat ;  Sept,  ov 

<f>dy€(r$€. 

4  these  —  Sam.  nKti  and  these. 

the  sheep  —  Sam.  fici  and  the  sheep  ;  Sept.  koX  afivov. 

5  and  the  wild  ox  —  Sam.  •’xn  the  wild  ox. 

7  the  cloven  hoof  —  Sam.  no“iBn  the  hoof. 

8  none  the  hoof — Sam.  no“iB  sow  roo’'  ttin  no“>B  the  hoof 
and  cleaveth  the  cleft ;  Sept.  koI  owyli^u  ow^as  ottX^. 

rvna  Khi  and  cheweth  not  —  Sam.  ■I'la*’  Kh  ma  Him  and  the  same 
cheweth  not  the  cud  ;  Sept.  koX  rovro  /irjpvKurfiov  ov  /jLTjpvKaTcu. 

9  these  —  Sam.  nt  nsti  and  these. 

13  MH^ni  and  the  glede — Sam.  nH*in  phi  and  the  vulture;  Sept. 

Kttl  Tov  yvTro. 

and  the  vulture  —  Sam.  omitted. 

15  and  the  cuckoo  —  Sam.  5]Hian  and  the  cuckoo  after  his 

kind. 

the  hawk  after  his  kind  —  Sam.  the  hawk. 

16  the  little  owl  —  Sam.  phi  Disn  PHI  and  the  little  owl  and 

and  the  cormorant. 

17  and  the  cormorant —  Sam.  omitted. 

19  they  shall  not  be  eaten  —  Sam.  crro  ihsHP  nh  ye  shall  not  eat 
of  them  ;  Sept,  ov  ^ayco'^e  air  avrmv. 

23  shalt  eat  —  Sam.  iphsHI  shalt  eat  it ;  Sept.  avro. 

he  shall  choose  —  Sam.  TiPSH  him  iha  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
chosen ;  Sept.  Kvpios  6  ^cds. 

24  shall  choose  to  set  —  Sam.  PH  “pttjh  hih*’  “ihS  has  chosen 

to  place. 

25  shall  choose  —  Sam.  PhS  has  chosen. 

26  ')*'*'ai  or  for  wine  —  Sam.  'j■’*’a  for  wine. 

38  and  lay  —  Sam.  iPhJhi  and  lay  it ;  Sept.  avro. 

29  of  thine  hand  —  Sam.  of  thine  hands. 

CHAP.  XV. 

2  i*’nH  PHI  and  his  brother  —  Sam.  I'^hH  PH  his  brother. 

4  mm  the  Lord  —  Sam.  "pphn  him  the  Lord  thy  God ;  Sept. 

Kvptov  6  0605  o-ov ;  Vulg.  Dominus  DetLs  turn  ;  Syr.  ^hiH. 

7  in  thy  land  —  Sam.  yPHa  in  the  land ;  Sept,  iv  rg  yg. 
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10  thine  heart  —  Sam.  in  thine  heart. 

thine  hand  —  Sam.  yi*’  thine  hands. 

18  6<b  not  —  Sam.  xbl  and  not. 

20  shall  choose  —  Sam.  “ina  has  chosen. 

21  have  any  blemish  —  Sam.  9*1  Qiia  ba  or  have  any  blemish. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

2  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  —  Sam.  Hlpn  *1113  which 

the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen ;  Sept.  Kvpios  6  ^eos ;  Vulg. 
Dominus  tuus  ;  Syr.  “pbx  (id.  vs.  15). 

3  thon  shalt  not  eat . . .  thou  shalt  eat  —  Sam.  ye  shall  not  eat . . . 

ye  shall  eat  ibastp. 

4  at  even  —  Sam.  D’’a“i9P  'j‘'a  between  the  two  evenings. 

6  ttb  not  —  Sam.  stbi  and  not  (id.  vs.  19). 

6  B*pTap  bx  at  the  place  —  Sam.  oipoa  in  the  place. 

shall  choose  —  Sam.  “ina  hath  chosen  (id.  vs.  7,  11,  16). 

8  TTCis  solemn  assembly  —  Sam.  an  a  feast. 

nastba  a  work  —  Sam.  n*ia9  raxbn  ba  any  servile  work. 

10  of  thine  hand  —  Sam.  ■pi*’  of  thine  hands. 

11  and  thy  man-servant —  Sam.  ^naa  thy  man-servant  (id.  vs.  14). 

12  in  Egypt —  Sam.  D''nvQ  ynsta  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  Sept,  iv  yg 

Aiyu7rT<{>. 

CHAP,  XVH. 

4  and  it  be  told  —  Sam.  l*7^am  and  when  they  tell. 

6  or  three  witnesses  —  Sam.  D*'*i9  noba  •’B  ^9  or  at  the  mouth 
of  three  witnesses. 

8  between  plea  —  Sam.  pn  "pi  and  between  plea, 
shalt  choose  —  Sam.  “ina  hath  chosen  (id.  vs.  10). 

9  and  thou  shalt  inquire  —  Sam.  ic*i*n  and  they  shall  inquire ; 

Sept.  cK^iyr^o-avTcs. 

10  the  Lord  —  Sam.  the  Lord  thy  God;  Sept  Kvptos  o  6t6^. 

1 1  according  to  the  judgment  —  Sam.  according  to  the  sentence  of 

the  judgment  QB^TCPB.  * 
not  —  Sam.  and  not. 

12  or  unto  —  Sam.  and  unto. 

20  in  his  kingdom  —  Sam.  irabsQ  KOa  b9  upon  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

1  •’»«  offerings  —  Sam.  host  offering ;  Sept.  (C!odd.  A  X)  KOfmajux. 

5  DVa  P'nab  to  minister  in  the  name  —  Sam.  T*n^B  iriTi*'  *>38^  “n39b 
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yabi  innob  to  stand  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  min¬ 
ister  unto  him  and  to  bless  in  his  name ;  Sept,  iraptcnavax  tvavri 
Kvpiov  rov  $€ov  aov,  Xtirovpytiv  koX  cvXoytiv  ini  tw  ovoixari  icvpiov. 
6  shall  choose  —  Sam.  hath  chosen. 

8  they  shall  eat  —  Sam.  bstt*’  he  shall  eat ;  Sept.  <f}dy€Tau 

10  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch  —  Sam.  an  enchanter,  a 

witch. 

1 1  or  a  charmer  —  Sam.  nan  “lan  a  charmer, 
or  a  consulter  —  Sam.  Six  bxa  a  consulter. 

12  unto  the  Lord  —  Sam.  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  T'rtx ;  Sept. 

Tta  6fw ;  Syr.  ^nbst. 

14  thou  shalt  possess  —  Sam.  ye  shall  possess. 

15  from  thy  midst,  of  thy  brethren  —  Sam.  a“ipB  from  the 

midst  of  thy  brethren. 

16  and  the  fire  —  Sam.  lOX  nH*i  and  his  fire. 

19  my  words  —  Sam.  his  words ;  Sept,  twv  Xoywv  avrow. 

22  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  —  Sam.  Ilian  ye  shall  not  be  afraid ; 
Sept.  ovK  ;  Syr. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

5  of  the  cities  —  Sam.  B*»nsn  •)«  out  of  the  cities ;  Syr.  •)« ;  Chald. 
(id.  vs.  11). 

9  and  to  walk  —  Sam.  nabb  to  walk. 

1 1  •’31  but  if  —  Sam.  *’3  if. 

13  PB1  and  he  die  —  Sam.  nicini  and  be  killed. 

15  if — Sam.  •’31  but  if. 

21  Kbi  and  not  —  Sam.  Kb  not. 

CHAP.  XX 

1  thy  enemy  —  Sam.  •^•’3'’K  thy  enemies ;  Sept,  ini  tov«  ixOpovs  crov ; 

Vulg.  contra  hostes  tuas ;  Chald.  •^asi  •’bsa ;  Syr.  "paaibra ; 
the  Samaritan  reading  is  also  supported  by  more  than  thirty- 
four  MSS. 

4  to  save  —  Sam.  y’fihbl  and  to  save ;  Sept.  koL 

17  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  the  Canaanites  —  Sam.  the  Ca- 

naanites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Gerges- 
ites  •’CS'isni ;  Sept.  Kal  t6v  rcpyctrcubv. 

CHAP.  XXL 

2  and  thy  judges  —  Sam.  “j•’nIJ^^1  and  thy  officers. 

5  innejb  to  minister  unto  him  —  Sam.  n^iob  to  minister. 

17  to  him  —  Sam.  lbi  and  to  him. 
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19  and  onto  the  gate —  Sam.  hit  ante  the  gate. 

20  the  elders  —  Sam.  *’0:x  bx  the  people. 

22  and  if  —  Sam.  *'3  if. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

1  or  his  sheep  go  astray  —  Sam.  inona  ha  1J<  Ihtt}  or  his  sheep 

or  any  of  his  cattle  go  astray. 

2  until  thy  brother  seek  it  —  Sam.  until  thy  brother  seek  it  of 

thee  “paa  ‘nx. 

4  or  his  ox  —  Sam.  "pana  ha  p»  or  his  ox  or  any  of  his  cattle. 

17  he  puts  —  Sam.  hh  a©  K'ip  he  puts  to  her ;  Sept.  avrg. 
and  they  shall  spread —  Sam.  ©iDi  and  he  shall  spread. 

18  that  man —  Sam.  that  selfsame  man  ;  Sept,  ckcivov. 

20  ruh  ^aiP  this  thing  —  Sam.  “>a*iPi  the  thing. 

26  thou  shalt  not  do  —  Sam.  Kh  ye  shall  not  do ;  Sept,  ov 

iroiiJorcTC. 

CHAP.  xxin. 

3  I'lhl'’  that  are  begotten  —  Sam.  *n’'hi*'  which  they  shall  beget. 

11  and  it  shall  be,  when  evening  comes  on,  he  shall  wash  himself 

with  water,  and  when  the  sun  is  down  he  shall  come  into  the 
camp  again  —  Sam.  ",a  ■’insti  »©©n  OTca  in©a  ]m“i  ox  •'a 
psrron  bx  st'a*'  but  if  he  has  washed  himself  with  water,  and 
the  sun  is  down,  afterwards  shall  he  come  into  the  camp. 

12  IT’Pn  thou  shalt  have  —  Sam.  tT’P''  shall  be;  Sept,  forai. 

17  there  shall  not  be  —  Sam.  rrnn  xh  there  shall  not  live, 
nor  shall  be  —  Sam.  P"'n'’  xbi  nor  shall  live. 

20  thine  hand  —  Sam.  ‘y'lr*  thine  hands. 

23  *’3*1  and  if  —  Sam.  *’3  if. 

24  the  Lord  thy  God  —  Sam.  the  Lord. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

1  a  wife,  and  married  —  Sam.  Pbaai  h*'^st  itai  a  wife  and  go  in 
in  unto  her,  and  married. 

4  and  thou  shalt  cause  to  sin  —  Sam.  '•s<*’»Pn  Kbl  and  ye  shall  not 

cause  to  sin. 

8  and  do  —  Sam.  P''Osh  to  do ;  Sept,  woiciv. 

according  to  all  that  —  Sam.  P©st  mirh  baa  according  to  the 
whole  law  that ;  Sept.  Kara  rravra  tov  vofiov. 

11  K*’S“i‘’  shall  bring —  Sam.  K*’at‘i*’  KW  he  shall  bring. 

18  ec©  thence  —  Sam.  omitted. 

22  n-rab  to  do  —  Sam.  omitted. 
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CHAP.  XXV 

6  the  first-born  —  Sam.  "iiasn  pn  the  first-bom  son. 

11  Tisaiaa  the  secrets  —  Sam.  ‘“tcaa  the  flesh. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

2  all  the  fruit  —  Sam.  “'“iB  the  fruit ;  Sept,  rtov  KopirSiV. 

shall  choose  —  Sam.  *ina  hath  chosen. 

5  mighty  —  Sam.  c'ssi  and  mighty. 

8  great  terribleness  —  Sam.  b'.ia  hst^ioai  great  vision ;  Sept,  iv 

opdfuuri  /AryoAots :  Chald.  “pana*'  '{■'SlTnai ;  Syr.  »a“i 

12  nnPSi  and  hast  given  —  Sam.  •PPJi  and  hast  given  it. 

13  and  unto  the  stranger  —  Sam.  Pab  unto  the  stranger 

17  and  his  judgments  — Sam.  omitted. 

19  and  in  honor —  Sam.  Qiab  in  honor. 

CHAP.  XXVH. 

1  Pet5  keep  —  Sam.  keep  ye ;  Sept.  ^vXao-o-ca^c. 

4  in  mount  Ebal  —  Sam.  in  mount  Gerizim  D‘'T''Pa  (id.  vs.  12). 

9  Bab  a  people  —  Sam.  CPp  oab  a  holy  people. 

12  and  Judah  —  Sam.  hPin*’  Judah, 
and  Joseph  — Sam.  ClOi'’  Joseph. 

13  and  Zebulun  —  Sam.  "(biBY  Zebulun. 

16  it  shall  say  —  Sam.  and  they  shall  say;  Sept,  ipowt  (id. 
vs.  17-26). 

26  the  words  —  Sam.  bs  riM  all  the  words ;  Sept,  hf  TrSuri  rois 
Xdyois. 

CHAP.  XXVHI. 

1  to  do  —  Sam.  mcab'^  and  to  do  ;  Sept,  kui  wotciv. 

all  nations  —  Sam.  *’•5  ba  every  nation. 

8  thine  hand  —  Sam.  ■pT’  thine  hands  (id.  vs.  12,  20). 

12  and  to  bless  —  Sam.  "pab  to  bless. 

14  command  you — Sam.  command  thee;  Sept.  iyrfWofiou 

<rou 

15  bs  px  PYtJsb  to  do  all  —  Sam.  omitted. 

18  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land  —  Sam.  ■^Pttna  •'“iBl  ^PB^ik  •*181  and 

the  fruit  of  thy  land,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle. 

20  vexation  —  Sam.  PBrron  pxn  and  vexation ;  Sept.  koL 

until  thou  be  destroyed  —  Sam.  ^•.•POtDn  “W  until  they  destroy 
thee. 

and  until  thou  perish  —  Sam.  ”]|''n''3xn  *191  and  until  they  perish 
thee. 
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22  and  they  shall  pursue  thee  until  thou  perish  —  Sam.  they  shall 
pursue  thee  until  they  perish  thee. 

24  until  thou  be  destroyed  —  Sam.  ‘•s  until  they  destroy 

thee  (id.  vs.  45). 

25  into  all  the  kingdoms  —  Sam.  raVria  into  every  kingdom. 

26  Cjiy  -2b  unto  all  fowls  —  Sam.  unto  the  fowls ;  Sept,  rots 

■srcTcivoii ;  Syr. 

29  ^211  in  thy  ways  —  Sam.  ■^2n‘i  in  thy  way. 

33  the  fruit  of  thy  land  and  all  thy  labors  —  Sam.  and  the  fruit  of 

thy  land  and  all  thy  labor 

37  and  thou  shalt  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb  —  Sam.  and 
thou  shalt  become  a  name  and  a  proverb  cob. 

49  eagle  flieth  nxT’  —  Sam.  eagle  appears 
51  wine —  Sam.  and  wine. 

53  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee  —  Sam.  "jb  in:  "iWH 
which  he  hath  given  thee. 

56  and  toward  her  son  —  Sam.  toward  her  son. 

59  then  the  Lord  will  —  Sam.  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  IT'rr' 

62  thou  wouldest  not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God  —  Sam. 
ye  would  not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God  xb  •'3 
CrS7S25 ;  Sept*  ort  om  tl(n]Kova'aT€  tfxavrjs  Kvpiov  tov  6tov  vfxlov, 
65  and  failing  of  eyes  —  Sam.  failing  of  eyes. 

68  I  spake  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  see  —  Sam.  ''pB''0''r  xb  Q2b  I  spake 
unto  you,  you  shall  see. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

5  and  thy  shoe  —  Sam.  B3*'b5:''  and  your  shoes  ;  Sept,  km  tol  arro~ 
3>j/aara  v/jimv’,  Syr.  and  Vulg. 

upon  thy  foot  —  Sam.  C2*'bai  bSB  upon  your  feet ;  Sept,  diro 
iroSwv  ifuov ;  Syr.  and  Vulg. 

8  for  an  inheritance  —  Sam.  nbh3  an  inheritance. 

11  your  wives  —  Sam.  C2‘»a5*i  and  your  wives;  Sept.  koX  ai  ywauccs 

VfJUx)V. 

unto  the  drawer —  Sam.  2X25  and  unto  the  drawer. 

19  to  add  drunkenness  to  —  P‘n*’“i252  to  add  freedom  to. 

22  ixi’i  when  they  see  —  Sam.  hx“ii  when  he  sees. 

34  what  —  Sam.  rra*i  and  what. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

1  hath  driven  thee  —  Sam.  shall  drive  thee. 
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5  and  he  will  do  thee  good  —  Sam.  omitted. 

8  the  Lord  —  Sam.  hin*’  the  Lord  thy  God ;  Sept,  tou  ^eoC 

<rov;  Syr.  and  Vulg. 

9  of  thine  hand,  in  the  fruit  of  the  body  —  Sam.  of  thine  hands,  in 

the  fruit  of  thy  body. 

15  this  day  —  Sam.  omitted. 

19  whither  thou  passest  over  —  Sam.  d'’“ias  nrx  whither  ye  pass 
over ;  Sept.  SiaySatVcre. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

3  Joshua  —  Sam.  and  Joshua ;  Sept.  Kai  'Iiyo-ovs. 

7  Kian  must  go  —  Sam.  K*’an  must  bring. 

11  which  he  shall  choose,  thou  shalt — Sam.  Kipi  •ina  which  he 
hath  chosen,  it  shall  be  read. 

13  the  Lord  your  God —  Sam.  cnirtst  h'lr*  the  Lord  their  God. 

1 6  and  will  forsake  me  and  break  —  Sam.  and  they  will  forsake 

me  and  break ;  Sept.  #cai  KaToXcii/^ovo-i  fi€  Kal  8ui(TK€odaovtru 

17  and  they  shall  be  devoured —  Sam.  hbaxi  and  they  shall  be 

for  a  food ;  Sept,  icai  ccrovrai  KaTa^pwfia. 

18  my  face  in  that  —  Sam.  cna  ■'JB  my  face  from  them  in 

that ;  Sept,  dir  avrtov ;  Syr.  and  Chald. 

19  put  it  in  —  Sam.  and  put  it  in. 

20  father —  Sam.  Chb  rrb  *i*'P2xh  fathers,  to  give  it  to  them. 

21  I  sware  —  Sam.  I  sware  unto  their  fathers  ;  Sept,  tois 

iraTpatriv  avrwv;  Syr, 

26  take  —  Sam.  *nph  take  ye ;  Sept.  XajSovrcs. 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

2  shall  distil  —  Sam.  ^tpi  and  shall  distil. 

3  the  name  —  Sam.  CCS  in  the  name, 
ascribe  —  Sam.  and  ascribe. 

5  their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his  children  —  Sam.  •»5a  tth  *pno 
B-o  not  to  him  are  children  with  spot ;  Sept,  i^/iaproo-av  om 
avrw  TCKva  put>p.rp-d ;  Chald.  'a  tT'h  xh  ppb  *ii*'aP  ;  Syr.  ttbl  *ban 
K‘’3a  rib. 

7  remember  —  Sam.  ‘Pat  remember  ye ;  Sept.  p.vq<r6r]T€. 

9  his  people  —  Sam.  his  people  Jacob  apr’ ;  Sept.  ’laKut^. 

Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance  —  Sam.  the  lot  of  his  inheri¬ 
tance  Israel  bKPO*’ ;  Sept.  ’lo-paiJX. 

10  ‘iptKSB*'  he  found  him  —  Sam.  ‘P2CB3t''  he  strengthened  him ; 
Sept.  avTdpKrj<r€v. 
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10  and  the  waste  howling  wilderness  —  Sam.  n*“hhnpa'*.  and 

in  praises  he  made  him  fat.  Houbigant  reads  nibbiPPa 

in  the  desert  he  made  him  fat ;  Gesenius,  however,  reads 
sinpBir'’,  Pi^^PPa  in  laudationibns  posuit  eum,  i.e.  gloriosum  red¬ 
didit  eum. 

he  instructed  him  —  Sam.  *'P53‘'a*’''  and  he  instructed  him  ;  Sept. 
KoX  cTratScvo’cv  avrov. 

he  kept  him  —  Sam.  tP3“i3t“’l  and  kept  him ;  Sept.  »cai  Stctj^vXo^ev 
avTov, 

11  over —  Sam.  hsi  and  over. 

he  took  —  Sam.  1Pnp*’l  and  he  took  ;  Sept.  koI  dvc\a/3cv. 

13  that  he  might  eat  —  Sam.  ipb*'2K''  he  made  him  eat;  Sept,  iipdt- 

fJt,UT€V. 

14  fat  of  lambs  —  Sam.  butter  of  lambs  POP. 

At  the  end  of  this  verse  the  Samaritan  adds  :  aps*’  hast*' 

Jacob  shall  eat  and  be  full. 

15  and  he  waxed  fat —  Sam.  he  waxed  fat. 

and  lightly  esteemed  —  Sam.  ‘has*’*!  and  they  lightly  esteemed. 

16  they  provoked  him —  Sam.  *'PX3p''1  and  they  provoked  him. 

17  with  abominations  —  Sam.  P'^aSTai  and  with  abominations. 

18  formed  thee —  Sam.  that  made  thee  glorious. 

20  I  will  see  —  Sam.  PX“'iti  and  I  will  see ;  Sept.  Kai 

racPP  froward  —  Sam.  piaEP  of  destruction. 

22  and  shall  consume  —  Sam.  hsxp  it  shall  consume, 
and  set  on  fire  —  Sam.  aPbp  set  on  fire. 

23  my  arrows  —  Sam.  '’SPl  and  my  arrows. 

24  •’n  they  shall  be  burnt —  Sam.  PW  hence. 

•'rp^'i  and  devoured  —  Sam.  "rph  his  bread. 

■'“iip’a  2::pl  and  with  bitter  destruction  —  Sam.  D^“iPX3  C)t3p  of 
bitter  plagues. 

25  the  suckling  —  Sam.  p3*’*i  and  the  suckling. 

26  I  would  scatter  them  —  Sam.  fiP  “’fix,  which  may  mean  “where 

are  they?”  Vulg.,  Aquila,  Luther;  Syr.  insx  XB*’X,  or  “  they 
are  my  wrath.”  (?) 

27  enemy  —  Sam.  *'2*'X  enemies. 

their  adversaries  —  Sam.  *!3'ns  our  adversaries. 

28  P7:p  pisr  “lax  void  of  counsel  they  are  —  Sam.  CP^nxr 

perishing  in  their  counsels. 

29  oh  that  —  Sam.  xhl  and  not ;  Sept.  ovk. 

they  would  understand  —  Sam.  ihao*'*!  and  they  would  under¬ 
stand. 
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29  they  would  consider  —  Sam.  ’ira*’’!  and  they  would  consider. 

80  *'3  that  —  Sam.  omitted. 

32  their  clusters  —  Sam.  ‘'hsCRl  and  their  clusters. 

35  •'h  to  me  —  Sam.  oi''h  in  the  day ;  Sept,  iv  17/aep^ 

37  and  he  shall  say  —  Sam.  and  they  shall  say. 

38  they  drank  —  Sam.  and  they  drank  ;  Sept.  koL 

let  it  be  —  Sam.  let  them  be ;  Sept,  yfvrjdrprttxrav ;  Chald., 
Syr.,  St.  Jerome. 

43  his  land,  his  people  —  Sam.  'ms  the  land  of  his  people ; 

Sept.  TTjvyrjv  Tov  Xaov  avrov  ;  Vulg.  terrae  populi  sui. 

44  Hoshea — Sam.  Joshua. 

45  all  these  words  —  S$m.  nhxn  ns<  these  words. 

46  to  do  —  Sam.  niTCshl  and  to  do;  Sept.  koX  Troieiv;  Vulg.  et 
facere  ;  Syr. 

CHAP,  xxxin. 

2  and  he  came  —  Sam.  inxi  and  with  him. 

3  Cii<  yea  —  Sam.  ax  a  father. 

all  —  Sam.  ha'i  and  all ;  Sept.  koL. 
thy  foot  —  Sam.  thy  feet. 

6  and  not  —  Sam.  hx  not. 

wa  his  men  —  Sam.  :nxia  from  him. 

7  a*i  sufficient  —  Sam.  a“'“i  fight ;  Targ.  Onkelos  h“'h  pas*’  ; 

Sept,  huLKpivov<Tiv  avrt^ ;  Aquila  SiKao’ovrat ;  Symm.  xnrtppay^- 
a-ovmv;  Vulg.  puffnabunt  pro  eo, 

8  didst  strive  —  Sam.  *ina'’^P''  and  didst  strive. 

9  not  seen  him  —  Sam.  ■'n''X"i  not  seen. 

11  his  hands —  Sam.  his  hand. 

12  of  Benjamin —  Sam.  and  of  Benjamin. 

the  beloved  —  Sam.  “V’  the  hand,  the  hand. 

•'•’hs  by  him  —  Sam.  omitted, 
he  covers  —  Sam.  c;B*rvi  and  he  covers. 

14  thrust  forth  —  Sam.  “’ajiia  of  the  fruits. 

17  of  his  bullock — Sam.  of  a  bullock;  Sept,  ravpov;  Vulg. 
tauri ;  Syr. 

oni  and  they  are  —  Sam.  cn  they  are  ;  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syr, 

19  unto  the  mountain  —  Sam.  unto  my  mountain, 
there  —  Sam.  t'O*  and  there. 

they  shall  suck  —  Sam.  p3‘«  he  shall  suck. 

20  and  teareth  —  Sam.  he  teareth. 
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20  C)S«  also  —  Sam.  03“  and  also. 

22  he  shall  leap  —  Sam.  and  he  shall  leap. 

23  with  favor  —  Sam.  'jrsn*,  and  accepted, 
possess  thou  —  Sam.  WT'*’  he  shall  possess. 

24  let  him  be  —  Sam.  and  let  him  be. 
his  foot  —  Sam.  “'•'bs'n  his  feet. 

25  thy  shoe  —  Sam.  ■^*‘^530  thy  shoes. 

26  thy  strength —  Sam.  thy  greatness. 

28  also  his  heavens  —  Sam.*]“'OOJ  pxi  and  also  thy  heavens. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

1,  2  all  the  land  of  Gilead  unto  Dan ;  and  all  Naphtali  and  the 
land  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah  — 
Sam.  niB  “ins  binsn  “insn  ns  nnso  )nxn  bs  all  the  land 

from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Eu¬ 
phrates. 

2  unto  —  Sam.  nsn  and  unto. 

3  omitted  in  the  Sam. 

4  I  sware  —  Sam.  •p’nsxh  I  sware  unto  the  fathers. 

9  his  hands  —  Sam.  in*'  his  hand. 

12  the  terror —  Sam.  nxnon  the  vision. 

[iDl  p  {'5p  :  'C'pnr»  nDD  orrt  this  is  the  fifth  book  (with)  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-six  Kazzin.] 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  INSPIRATION. 

BT  PBOF.  EZBA  P.  GOULD,  NEWTON  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTION. 

Mr.  Sanday,  in  his  generally  admirable  book  on  the 
Gospels  in  the  Second  Century,  speaks  of  the  demand  for  a 
restatement  of  the  doctrine  of  revelation  or  inspiration,  in¬ 
ductive  in  its  nature,  and  bringing  out  what  inspiration  is, 
not  tvhat  it  ought  to  be.  I  suppose  that  he  means  by  this  a 
theory  based  on  a  careful  observation  of  the  facts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  such  as  to  compreliend  all  these  facts,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  ascertained,  instead  of  a  theory  reasoned  out 
from  the  nature  of  things,  real  or  supposed.  If  we  analyze 
the  popular  theory  of  inspiration,  we  shall  see,  I  think,  what 
Mr.  Sanday  has  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of  what  inspira¬ 
tion  ought  to  be.  We  have,  first,  the  underlying  fact  assumed 
by  all  believers  in  inspiration,  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation 
from  God.  Following  this  assumption,  we  have  next  the 
idea  that  it  must  therefore  be  perfect,  like  everything  else 
proceeding  from  God’s  hands.  And  finally,  perfection  is 
made  to  mean  infallibility  —  the  absence  of  all  errors  of 
whatever  kind.  This  is  the  popular  idea  of  inspiration,  and 
the  short-hand  method  for  its  proof,  which  involves  infalli¬ 
bility  in  inspiration,  proving  the  one  from  the  other  in  the 
nature  of  things. 

If  we  examine,  now,  the  modification  of  this  view  generally 
adopted  by  scholars,  we  find  that  they  make  a  distinction 
between  the  substance  and  the  form  of  revelation,  holding 
that  the  former  is  divine  and  the  latter  human,  and  that 
inspiration  and  infallibility  belong  to  the  former  only. 
This  distinction  is  partly  deductive,  proceeding  from  the 
general  law  of  economy  in  the  use  of  the  supernatural ;  the 
minor  premise  being  that  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
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accomplishment  of  God’s  purpose  in  revelation.  But  it  is 
also  partly  inductive,  being  forced  upon  scholars  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  manifest  human  char¬ 
acter  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  in  their  literary 
form,  and  the  individuality  of  the  several  parts.  A  modifi¬ 
cation  of  this  view  supposes  that  the  elevated  mental  state 
of  the  writers  communicates  itself  to  their  style ;  and  this, 
too,  proceeds  partly  from  what  is  seen  to  be  natural  in  the 
circumstances,  and  partly  from  observation  of  the  otherwise 
unaccountable  excellence  of  the  literary  quality  of  these 
books. 

But  we  are  witnessing  a  still  further  modification  of  the 
common  view  of  inspiration,  which  separates  not  only  between 
the  substance  and  the  form,  but  also  between  different  classes 
of  things  included  in  the  substance  itself.  We  may  make  a 
distinction  here,  in  order  to  show  the  general  line  of  division 
adopted,  between  faets  and  ideas  —  between  historical  and 
scientific  facts,  for  instance,  and  their  moral,  religious,  or 
doctrinal  import.  Now,  the  view  is  gaining  ground  that 
inspiration  and  infallibility  belong  exclusively  or  specially  to 
the  latter,  and  are  either  wholly  or  mostly  wanting  in  the 
former.  Here,  again,  we  have  a  partly  deductive,  partly  in¬ 
ductive,  view.  Deductive  in  its  assumption  that  the  Bible  is 
designed  to  teach  only  moral  and  religious  truth,  and  that  its 
narration  of  facts  is  not  intended  as  a  eontribution  to  history 
and  science,  but  simply  to  convey  moral  and  religious  truth, 
and  that  infallibility  is  therefore  required  only  with  reference 
to  the  latter,  not  the  former,  standard.  Really,  then,  in  the 
minds  of  those  holding  the  view,  this  would  be  a  distinction 
not  between  different  parts  of  the  substance  of  Scripture, 
but  between  the  real  substance  and  what  is  only  apparently 
substance,  but  is  really  part  of  the  form.  And  inductive  in 
this  —  that  a  comparison  of  different  parts  of  the  Bible  has 
discovered  supposed  discrepancies,  and  a  comparison  with 
outside  sources  of  knowledge  has  revealed  supposed  errors ; 
so  that  as  an  authority  in  matters  of  science  the  book  is 
sometimes  entirely  discarded,  and  in  history  only  substantial 
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accuracy  is  accorded  to  it,  with  a  margin  for  errors  such  as 
any  well-informed  historian  might  make.  Partly,  too,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  theory  is  a  matter  of  convenience,  re¬ 
ducing  the  claims  of  tlie  Bible  to  such  a  point  as  to  make 
attack  impossible,  or  at  least  certain  of  defeat.  It  seems  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  difficulties,  and  save  all  that  is  important. 
I  do  not  mean  that  this  view  has  just  arisen.  It  has  been 
held  by  some  scholars  for  years.  But  it  has  until  lately 
been  regarded  as  a  sceptical  or  rationalistic  theory,  and  has 
not  been  supposed  to  be  the  view  of  evangelical  scholars. 
But  now  a  very  considerable  party  among  the  latter  is  ac¬ 
cepting  it,  and  it  is  apparently  becoming  the  received  view 
of  a  certain  school  of  theology,  with  an  occasional  statement 
that  is  certainly  misleading  —  that  it  is  the  general  view  of 
orthodox  scholarship. 

Now,  this  review  of  the  different  theories  of  inspiration 
will  show  what  is  meant  by  a  deductive  and  inductive  theory 
of  it,  and  to  what  extent  the  two  methods  of  investigation 
.  and  proof  enter  into  the  different  views.  At  the  same  time, 
I  think,  it  shows  the  necessity  of  a  re-investigation  of  the 
subject.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  scientific  method  has  not 
been  as  yet  carefully  followed  in  the  investigation.  The 
induction  of  facts  has  not  been  sufficiently  broad  and  careful. 
On  this  side,  at  least,  the  entire  ground  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
canvassed.  For  while  the  several  steps  in  the  formation  of 
opinion  about  it  have  been  under  the  pressure  of  facts,  some 
of  them  real,  some  of  them  supposed,  and  have  been  thus 
the  correction  or  modification  of  the  purely  deductive  theory 
by  the  results  of  a  more  or  less  i)erfect  induction,  and  the 
progress  has  thus  been  toward  the  scientific  method,  it  is 
evident  that  sufficient  pains  have  not  been  taken  to  make 
the  induction  complete  and  thorough.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  last  view  mentioned  is,  and  can  be  shown  to  be, 
inconsistent  with  a  large  class  of  facts,  and  therefore  inade¬ 
quate.  And,  at  the  same  time,  I  doubt  if  the  defenders  of 
the  conservative  view  have  taken  sufficient  account  of  the 
present  state  of  the  facts,  or  are  making  sufficient  preparations 
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to  defend  their  theory  against  the  accumulated  and  carefully 
prepared  assault  that  is  certain  to  be  made  on  it.  For  it  is 
evident  that  the  speculative  defences  behind  which  they  have 
taken  their  position  are  not  going  to  be  sufficient,  and  that 
the  point  at  which  they  have  got  to  strengthen  their  line  is 
in  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  facts. 

The  painful  result  of  all  this  is  a  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
hanging  over  the  entire  subject  of  the  extent  of  inspiration. 
The  first  step  away  from  the  extreme  orthodox  view  seems 
to  have  been  taken  with  some  deliberation,  and  in  view  of 
indubitable  facts.  And  the  reasons  were  generally  known, 
so  as  to  give  opportunity  for  intelligent  choice  between  con¬ 
flicting  views.  But  we  seem  to  find  ourselves  —  and  here  I 
am  speaking  of  the  state  of  things  in  this  country  mainly  — 
suddenly  confronted  with  the  third  theory,  scarcely  knowing 
whence  it  came,  what  are  its  grounds,  nor  how  largely  it  is 
held:  And  as  yet  scarcely  any  one  has  challenged  it.  So 
that  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  questions  in  regard  to  which 
men’s  minds  are  drifting  into  a  state  of  flux  and  uncertainty, 
scholars  recognizing  the  apparent  weight  of  the  objections  to 
the  old  view,  and  yet  unwilling  to  attempt  a  new  solution 
of  the  problem. 

The  position  of  the  biblical  scholar  in  such  a  state  of 
things  is  certainly  embarrassing.  He  encounters  these 
apparent  discrepancies,  errors  of  statement,  and  misquota¬ 
tions,  which  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  passages,  in  them¬ 
selves  considered,  does  not  remove.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
is  a  theory  of  inspiration  quite  generally  held,  and,  on  the 
whole,  by  himself,  which  excludes  errors  of  any  kind  from 
the  Scriptures,  which  leads  him  either  to  explain  away  the 
difficulty,  or  to  claim,  in  case  of  the  present  impossibility  of 
explanation,  that  it  is  due  to  insufficient  knowledge.  And 
yet  the  question  is  in  such  an  unsettled  condition  that  he 
does  not  feel  quite  sure ;  every  new  difficulty  increases  his 
perplexity,  and  he  begins  to  wonder  how  long  it  will  be 
before  these  apparently  exceptional  cases  will  force  him  to 
modify  his  view.  For  it  is  sure  that  there  has  been  as  yet 
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no  adequate  statement  nor  proof  of  that  theory,  and  spec¬ 
ially  none  proceeding  on  the  scientific  method,  which  ex¬ 
amines  and  weighs  all  facts  pro'  and  con.  Evidently,  I 
repeat,  this  question  has  yet  to  be  decided  on  adequate 
grounds.  And  by  this  statement  I  do  not  mean  as  yet  to 
question  either  of  the  existing  theories,  but  simply  to  deny 
the  adequacy  of  any  proof  yet  presented  to  establish  either 
of  them  securely.  And  this  mainly  because  the  inductive 
proof  has'  not  been  sufficiently  tested  and  applied  to  them. 
In  the  successive  steps  that  have  been  taken  the  occasion 
has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  not  a  speculative  difficulty,  but  the 
apparent  inconsistency  of  the  facts  with  the  existing  theory. 
But  the  result  has  been  to  too  great  a  degree  the  formation 
of  new  theories  on  new  speculative  grounds,  and  not  a  re¬ 
examination  of  the  facts  in  various  directions  in  order  to  a 
reconstruction  of  the  doctrine  on  scientific  grounds.  But  I 
do  not  propose  to  myself  any  such  task,  for  obvious  reasons. 
I  only  wish  to  discuss  tentatively  some  of  the  points  involved 
with  special  reference  to  the  third  theory ;  that  which  claims 
inspiration  for  the  Bible  only  in  the  region  of  moral  and 
religious  truth,  and  either  expressly  disclaims  it  elsewhere, 
or  leaves  it  in  doubt. 

But  before  proceeding  with  this  discussion  let  us  notice 
briefly  this  alternation  between  denial  and  doubt  of  inspiration, 
outside  of  the  moral  and  religious  sphere,  which  is  certainly 
significant.  The  assumption  is  that  either  of  these  two  posi¬ 
tions,  either  denial  or  doubt,  may  be  adopted,  it  makes  little 
difference  which  ;  the  important  point  being  in  the  positive 
claim  made.  The  general  position  of  the  indifference  of  this 
part  of  the  question  of  inspiration  rests  on  the  assumption, 
which  is  certainly  plausible,  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Scriptures  lies  within  the  sphere  for  which  alone  the  claim  of 
inspiration  is  made,  and  that  everything  else  is  means  to  this 
end.  Of  course  substantial  historical  accuracy  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  thereby  pledged ;  for  here  is  the  vital  distinction  between 
the  Bible  and  the  part  that  modern  fiction  and  the  drama  play 
in  the  enforcement  of  moral  truths,  that  it  presents  actual  facts 
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in  individual  life  and  in  history  with  their  lessons,  instead  of 
creating  characters  and  scenes  to  illustrate  real  or  supposed 
truth.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed,  moreover,  that  the  doctrines 
of  Scripture,  most  of  them,  have  a  historical  basis ;  and  of 
course  the  doctrines  stand  or  fall  with  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  history.  Both  these  points  need  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
for  they  have  an  important  bearing  on  our  discussion.  But 
apparently  minute  accuracy  in  detail  is  not  demanded  by  this 
theory.  A  great  truth  is  taught  by  the  fall  of  Jericho,  and 
the  manner  of  its  capture  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  this  that  the  exact  number  of  priests  or  of  trumpets 
or  of  days  be  given  ;  nor,  if  there  were  two  accounts  of  this, 
that  they  should  exactly  agree  in  such  points.  And  it  must 
probably  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
objection  that  history  and  instruction,  facts  and  truths,  are 
inextricably  interwoven  in  the  pattern  of  Scripture,  and  that 
you  cannot  separate  them,  as  is  proposed  in  this  theory. 
They  are  thus  interwoven,  but  not  co-ordinate.  They  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  means  to  ends ;  and  while 
the  Scripture,  being  God’s  work,  must  infallibly  reach  its 
ends  and  accomplish  its  purpose  in  the  exact  inculcation  of 
exact  moral  and  religious  truth,  this  standard  of  exact  truth 
applies  to  the  means  used  only  so  far  as  it  is  essential  to 
their  object.  And  for  that,  apparently,  substantial  historical 
accuracy  is  necessary,  but  not  minute  correctness  of  detail. 
Now  what  I  wish  to  say  is  that  all  this  depends,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  truth  of  the  underlying  assumption  that  the 
only  purpose  of  Scripture  is  the  inculcation  of  moral  and 
religious  truth.  Then,  on  the  validity  of  the  inference  that 
only  those  parts  will  be  inspired  which  bear  directly  on  this 
object,  and  that  general  accuracy  in  the  narration  of  facts  is  - 
all  that  is  necessary.  And,  finally,  that  to  insure  even  this, 
inspiration  is  not  sometimes  needed.  And  here  the  facts 
come  in  to  play  an  important  part.  Theoretically  the 
assumption  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  Scriptures  is  cer¬ 
tainly  plausible.  But  will  the  facts  support  it  ?  It  seems 
a  valid  inference  that  minute  accuracy  of  detail  in  the  narra- 
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tion  of  the  facts  used  to  convey  truth,  and  forming  the  basis 
of  doctrine,  is  not  required  on  this  assumption.  But  do  we 
find  such  accuracy,  and  if  so,  is  the  premise  wrong,  or  the 
inference  incorrectly  drawn  ?  And,  finally,  are  there  not  some 
facts  which  imply  inspiration,  even  on  the  ground  of  general 
accuracy  ?  These  two  things  must  be  thoroughly  tested  by 
the  facts  —  first,  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  and,  second, 
the  validity  of  the  several  steps  leading  from  that  to  the 
conclusion  that  inspiration  is  confined  to  the  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  element  in  the  Scriptures.  Now  the  alternative,  which 
either  disclaims  or  doubts  inspiration  elsewhere,  is  open  to 
this  difficulty.  K  there  may  be  other  things  in  Scripture 
inspired,  then  it  follows  either  that  the  supposed  object  may 
not  be  broad  enough,  or  that  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose  may  require  a  wider  range  of  inspiration  than  the 
one  supposed.  The  admission  of  the  possibility  of  such  an 
alternative,  which  those  who  hold  this  theory  seem  to  feel 
may  be  forced  on  them  by  the  facts,  is  an  admission  that  the 
Scriptures  may  take  precautions  to  secure  what  is  not  postu¬ 
lated  in  their  theory  of  its  purpose,  which  manifestly  weakens 
their  entire  position. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  take  up  our  inquiry  as  to  the 
bearing  of  certain  facts  on  this  theory.  What  has  been  said 
in  regard  to  the  theory  itself  will  enable  us  to  enter  some¬ 
what  intelligently  upon  this  inquiry.  And  first  there  is  the 
somewhat  wide  range  of  prediction  or  prophecy  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.  What  is  the  exact  relation  of  this  to  the  theory  under 
consideration  ?  If  the  theory  be  taken  in  its  extreme  form 
of  denial  of  inspiration  outside  of  the  moral  and  religious 
element  in  the  Bible,  then  prophecy  is  certainly  included  in 
this  denial.  For  prophecy,  no  more  than  history,  is  itself 
moral  and  religious,  but  it  has  moral  and  religious  bearings. 
And  this  of  course  invalidates  the  theory  by  making  it  prove 
too  much.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  nature  of 
things,  or  as  a  fact,  that  Scripture  prophecy  is  inspired.  For 
certainly  if  history  must  be  substantially  true  in  order  to. 
accomplish  the  enforcement  of  moral  truth,  the  same  is  true 
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of  prediction  in  an  enhanced  degree.  Otherwise  God  could 
be  accused  of  procuring  things  under  false  pretences,  and  the 
trick  would  soon  fail  of  its  effect.  And  while  to  secure  this 
general  truthfulness  in  history  only  natural  means  are  neces¬ 
sary,  the  same  quality  in  prediction  requires  revelation. 
So  that  there  is  here  revelation  or  inspiration  outside  of' 
moral  and  religious  truth  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  theory  is  that  inspiration  is  required  not  only  in 
the  moral  and  religious  element,  but  also  where  the  proper 
enforcement  of  these  truths  is  not  attainable  by  human  means, 
then  prophecy  comes  in  under  the  latter  head.  But  on  the 
same  principle,  possibly  unexpected  parts  of  the  Bible  will 
come  in  in  the  company  of  prophecy.  It  needs  to  be  clearly 
understood  which  of  these  forms  of  the  theory  is  adopted. 
For  if  the  former,  that -inspiration  is  confined  to  the  moral 
and  religious  element  in  the  Bible,  we  need  not  go  any 
further.  That  is  clearly  disproved  by  the  single  case  of 
prophecy,  which  as  such,  not  as  moral  or  religious,  is  plainly 
inspired ;  and  as  such  is  yet  not  included  in  this  scheme  of 
inspiration.  And  if  the  latter,  that  inspiration  extends  to 
that  which  is  necessary  to  secure  moral  and  religious  ends 
of  Scripture,  but  does  not  go  further,  then  the  terms  on 
which  it  admits  the  inspiration  of  prophecy  need  to  be  re¬ 
membered  in  the  following  discussion.  Furthermore,  one 
theory  or  the  other  must  be  consistently  held  in  regard  to 
prophecy  itself.  For  it  presents,  at  least,  one  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  to  the  defenders  of  inspiration,  which  there  is  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  obviate  by  the  exclusion  of  all  except  strictly  moral 
and  religious  truth  from  its  sphere.  Prophecy  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  largely  occupied  with  one  fact,  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah ;  and  in  the  New  Testament  with  his  second 
coming  to  judgment.  And  it  is  in  this  theme  of  New 
Testament  prophecy  that  the  difficulty  arises  to  which  I 
refer.  Of  course  I  mean  the  time  of  this  second  coming, 
which  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  as  near  at  hand.  Now  it  is  ebvious  that  this  very 
grave  difficulty  is  not  obviated  by  the  tenable  form  of  our 
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theory.  For  this  is  certainly  prediction ;  and  the  only  way 
to  obviate  the  difficulty  presented  in  it  is  on  the  broader 
ground  which  would  exclude  all  prediction  from  the  range  of 
inspiration,  and  thereby  destroy  itself.  I  repeat  it,  that  one 
form  of  the  theory  or  the  other  must  be  consistently  held ; 
either  that  which  involves  this  difficulty,  or  that  which  obvi¬ 
ates  this  difficulty  and  involves  the  greater  one  of  excluding 
all  prophecy  from  the  sphere  of  inspiration.  And  so  prophecy 
leaves  us  with  a  very  serious  difficulty  which  the  moderate 
and  only  tenable  form  of  this  theory  does  not  obviate,  and 
we  are  called  upon  to  guard  against  the  adoption  of  the  other 
under  the  pressure  of  this  fact. 

Possibly  the  bearing  of  this  theory  on  prediction  is  not 
generally  recognized  by  its  defenders.  But  history  and 
science  are  expressly  included  within  its  range,  inspiration 
being  denied  in  regard  to  both,  either  absolutely,  or  else  in 
all  cases  in  which  inspiration  is  not  necessary  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  by  means  of  them  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  In 
discussing  this  part  of  our  subject  we  will  begin  at  the 
beginning,  since  here,  if  anywhere,  the  battle  rages  most 
fiercely.  The  account  of  creation  in  Genesis  is  a  crucial 
passage  in  this  discussion.  It  is  one  of  the  things  which 
have  forced  many  to  take  this  limited  view  of  inspiration. 
And  we  do  not  feel  sure  but  that  it  will  force  some  of  them 
to  retract  it.  To  my  mind  there  is  a  marvellous  interest 
attaching  to  this  history.  For  here  is  an  account  of  the 
creation  certainly  not  written  by  an  eye-witness,  and  certainly 
not  the  product  of  scientific  investigation,  written  ages  after 
the  events,  and  ages  before  science  had  come  to  discover 
anything  about  the  events.  Of  course,  then,  on  ordinary, 
natural  grounds,  it  is  a  myth,  like  the  other  guesses  at  the 
same  thing  belonging  to  the  same  time.  But  on  the  ground 
of  infallible  inspiration  of  the  entire  Bible,  even  on  the 
ground  of  general  truthfulness  of  its  narration  of  events,  it 
is  a  true  account.  And  such  it  was  supposed  to  be  till  the 
science  of  geology  began  its  investigations,  with  results  at 
first,  apparently,  widely  different  from  the  Mosaic  record. 
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Then  came,  first,  conflict,  then  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two 
accounts  on  the  part  of  wise  men  who  believed  in  both.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  discussion,  when  nothing  had  been  fairly 
decided,  but  when  things  were  looking  favorably  for  the 
establishment  of  at  least  general  harmony,  we  find  a  change 
in  the  theory  of  inspiration  proposed,  to  make  room  for  this 
and  other  supposed  difficulties.  It  looks  very  much,  as  far 
as  this  account  is  concerned,  like  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  in 
which  the  Federals  are  said  to  have  retreated  when  the  battle 
was  going  quite  favorably. 

In  discussing  the  bearings  of  this  on  our  general  subject 
we  need  to  keep  in  mind  again  the  two  forms  of  the  theory 
which  we  are  discussing.  On  the  more  moderate  form  of  it, 
which  admits  inspiration  where  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
moral  and  religious  ends  of  Scripture,  this  passage  can  be 
plainly  shown  to  be  inspired.  And  the  other,  which  admits 
it  only  within  the  moral  and  religious  sphere,  by  its  exclusion 
of  this  account  from  the  sphere  of  inspiration,  can  be  clearly 
proved  untenable.  And  yet  we  find  the  latter  applied  to  this 
very  passage.  Professor  Fisher,  in  the  New  Englander,  Jan. 
1877,  makes  the  following  statement :  > 

“  Another  pretext  for  atheism  is  the  alleged  contrariety  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  to  the  discoveries  of  natural  and 

physical  science . But  there  is  no  discrepancy . 

The  Bible  is  our  guide  in  morals  and  religion ;  it  does  not 

anticipate  the  discoveries  of  science . The  biblical  writers 

take  the  science  of  their  time,  or  the  ordinary  conceptions  of 
men  respecting  the  material  world,  and  proceed  on  that 

basis . As  for  geology,  there  was  none . We  know 

not  when  or  by  whom  the  story  of  creation  in  its  present 
form  was  first  received.  But  that  sublime  passage  is  plainly 
the  old  Semitic  tradition,  cleansed  of  polytheistic  error,  and 
made  the  vehicle  of  conveying  the  loftiest  moral  and  religious 

truth . There  is  no  inconsistency,  then,  between  the 

Bible  taken  as  the  teacher  of  moral  and  religious  truth  and 
the  results  of  scientific  study.” 

And  in  a  foot-note  he  adds :  “  In  the  first  three  chapters 
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of  Genesis  we  find  asserted  the  truths  that  the  universe  owes 
its  being  to  the  creative  agency  of  one  personal  God ;  that 
man  is  like  God  in  his  spiritual  faculties ;  that  sin  is  not  a 
physical  or  metaphysical  necessity,  but  has  its  origin  and 
seat  in  the  will  of  the  creature ;  that  guilt  brings  shame  and 
separation  from  communion  with  God ;  that  immorality  is 
the  natural  fruit  of  impiety.”  This  latter  statement  suggests 
the  first  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  theory  stated  to 
this  passage.  For,  according  to  this,  the  moral  and  religious 
truth  taught  in  the  account  of  creation  is  simply  this :  “  That 
the  universe  owes  its  being  to  the  creative  agency  of  one 
personal  God.  All  the  other  points  in  the  enumeration 
belong  to  succeeding  chapters  and  to  another  subject.  And 
this  being  the  object  for  which  the  account  is  given,  there  is 
certainly  a  large  amount  of  extraneous  matter,  and  therefore 
a  lack  of  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  —  a  sad  want  of  pro¬ 
portion, —  in  this  “sublime  passage.”  K  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  narrative  itself,  aside  from  any  theory  of  its  object 
drawn  from  the  supposed  general  purpose  of  Scripture,  we 
should  surely  say  that  it  was  intended  to  teach  something 
else  than  the  general  truth  that  God  is  the  personal  Creator ; 
that  it  goes  beyond  this  into  the  statement  of  the  manner 
and  order  of  creation;  and  that  this,  if  not  a  part  of  the 
purpose  of  the  account,  certainly  contributes  nothing  to  the 
supposed  object.  And  this  extraneous  matter  is  so  dispro¬ 
portionately  large  as  to  nearly  cover  up  the  supposed  real 
design.  An  analogous  case  may  help  us  see  the  strength  of 
this  objection.  Suppose  a  book  giving  an  account  of  the 
building  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  It  is  generally  accepted  as 
a  true  account,  until  some  architect,  comparing  it  with  the 
cathedral  itself,  finds  mistakes  in  it.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
general  correctness,  but  errors  of  some  importance  in  detail. 
The  defenders  of  the  book  try  to  overcome  these  difficulties, 
but  at  last  give  up  that ;  and  then,  in  order  to  save  the  book, 
they  set  up  the  story  that  it  was  intended  only  to  give  the 
builder’s  name,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  this  was  its  sole  object, 
it  must  bo  judged  by  that  standard.  Imagine  the  situation. 
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But  in  another  way  this  passage  presents  a  still  more 
anomalous  aspect  on  the  theory  that  it  is  uninspired,  and 
therefore  untrue.  Wherever  else  we  look  into  the  Bible  we 
find  that  it  employs  ’historical  facts,  substantially  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  truth,  to  convey  moral  and  religious  truth. 
And  we  have  seen  that  this  degree  of  truth  is  certainly  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  purpose.  But  on  this  theory  we  have  here  a  “  Semitic 
tradition,”  “  the  science  of  the  time,”  a  poem,  a  product  of 
the  imagination  ”  used  for  the  purpose,  i.e.  since  the  science 
of  the  time  was  false  in  regard  to  this  subject,  a  mythical 
account  of  the  manner  and  order  of  creation,  given  merely 
as  the  vehicle  of  the  fact  that  God  is  the  Creator.  This  is 
radically  different  from  the  Book  of  Job,  in  which  a  drama 
is  supposed  to  be  used  as  the  vehicle  of  religious  truth.  For 
the  supposition  in  that  case  is  that  no  such  events  ever  oc¬ 
curred,  whereas  in  this  case  we  are  supposed  to  have  a  false 
account  of  actual  events.  There  is  the  difference  between 
fiction,  in  which  only  ideal  truth  is  expected,  and  false 
history.  The  former  we  do  find  in  Scripture  ;  the  latter,  — 
well,  we  certainly  ought  to  give  ourselves  long  pause  before 
admitting  it.  For  notice  that  we  should  have,  in  this  case, 
not  errors  in  detail,  but  substantial  untruth.  There  was  no 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Men  do  not  guess  at 
stupendous  facts  like  these  with  any  degree  of  success ;  and 
so,  on  the  assumption  that  this  is  the  science  of  the  time,  it 
must  be  substantially  untrue  —  there  can  be  only  an  infini¬ 
tesimal  amount  of  truth  in  it.  Once  admit  that  here  is 
substantial  truth,  and  only  error  of  detail,  and  the  entire 
position  is  overthrown.  Substantial  truth  here  must  be  the 
product  of  revelation,  and  we  have  thus  the  revelation  of 
scientific  truth  —  the  Bible  a  teacher  of  science,  and  its 
writers  using  not  the  science  of  their  time,  but  anticipating 
the  science  of  six  thousand  years  later.  On  any  other  sup* 
position,  we  could  expect  truth  here  as  little  as  we  might 
hope  to  take  the  requisite  letters  of  the  alphabet,  shake  them 
up  in  a  hat,  and  take  them  out  in  the  order  of  a  poem  of 
Tennyson. 
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But  notice,  again,  what  it  is  that  we  are  asked  to  believe 
in  regard  to  this.  We  want  above  all  here  clear  thought 
and  exact  statement,  so  that  we  may  know  what  it  is  that 
we  are  pledged  to  by  this  theory  that  the  Bible  does  not  teach 
science,  but  uses  the  science  of  the  time  to  convey  religious 
truth.  According  to  this,  we  have  in  this  statement  the 
science  of  the  time — atheism,  pantheism,  dualism,  and  poly¬ 
theism,  and  -f-  monotheism.  Let  any  one  try  this  sum  in  addi¬ 
tion  on  any  of  the  old  cosmogonies  outside  and  independent 
of  the  Bible,  and  see  if  the  result  is  the  story  of  Genesis.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  sight  to  stand  by  and  see  any  of  the 
advocates  of  this  theory  working  out  the  problem.  Success 
would  have  to  depend  on  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which 
Mr.  Mill  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  in  some  other 
world  two  and  two  might  make  five. 

But  there  is  one  thing  involved  in  this  theory  that  gives  it 
a  positively  startling  aspect.  One  feels  as  if  he  would  like 
to  try  the  Socratic  method  on  one  of  its  advocates,  and  cross¬ 
question  him  somewhat  as  follows : 

“  What  is  the  principle  in  regard  to  the  biblical  history 
when  it  is  made  the  basis  of  doctrine  ?  Is  it  probable,  do 
you  think,  that  the  Scripture  would  employ  anything  except 
the  truth  in  this  way ? ”  —  “I  think  not.” 

“  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does  the  Bible  ever  depart  from  this 
rule  ?  ”  —  “  No ;  I  believe  not.” 

“  Suppose,  then,  that  there  is  some  important  religious 
truth  or  duty  based  on  this  account  of  creation,  —  the  part 
of  it,  I  mean,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  science  of  the  time, 
—  would  not  this  force  us  to  accept  it  as  true  ?  ”  —  “I  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  would.  But  do  you  mean  that  it  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  truth,  or  simply  the  vehicle  of  it  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  the  former ;  and  I  am  glad  that  you  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  distinction,  as  it  is  fundamental  here.  I  mean 
founded  on  it  as  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  based  on 
the  fact  of  Christ’s  death.” — “In  that  case,  we  should 
certainly  have  to  suppose  that  the  narrative  is  true.” 

“  Well,  then,  on  what  is  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  founded  ?” 
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—  “  It  is  certainly  said  to  be  based  on  the  six  days  of  creati9n 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day.” 

“  Then,  according  to  the  principle  which  you  have  just 
admitted,  the  account  is  true,  —  is  it  not  ?  There  must  have 
been  six  creative  days ;  for  an  important  law  like  this  cannot, 
certainly,  be  founded  on  a  myth.  —  “  What  you  assert  seems, 
at  least,  conclusive.” 

“  I  delight  in  your  candor.  But  let  us  be  sure  of  our 
position.  What  do  you  understand,  now,  to  be  the  distinction 
between  science  and  revelation  ?  ” —  “  Why,  by  science  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  which  man  discovers  by  the  use  of  his  faculties ; 
while  revelation  is  what  he  is  told  in  some  way  by  God.” 

“  I  think  that  your  distinction  is  correct.  Now,  assuming 
the  account  of  the  creation  to  be  true,  do  you  think  that  it 
is  science  or  revelation ?  ”  —  “I  suppose  that  it  must  be  the 
latter,  i.e.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  could  have  discovered 
it  except  from  the  unknown  science  of  geology.” 

“  But  is  this  fact  a  moral  or  religious,  or  a  physical, 
truth?”  —  “The  latter,  of  course.  There  is  no  moral  or 
religious  truth  in  it ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  such  a  truth 
is  based  t)n  it.” 

“  Then,  unless  you  have  made  an  unnecessary  concession 
somewhere,  if  our  premises  and  processes  are  correct,  we 
have  established  at  least  the  probability  that  the  Scriptures 
do  contain  something  else  than  religious  truth.” 

We  have  thus  advanced  from  the  probable  evidence  of  the 
preceding  argument  to  what  seems  the  almost  certain  proof 
of  this.  In  the  former  we  saw  that  it  is  probable  from  the 
analogy  of  other  Scripture  that  when  historical  events  are 
used  in  the  Scriptures  to  convey  religious  truth,  the  account 
of  these  is  probably  substantially  true.  But  when  these 
events  are  made  the  basis  of  religious  truth  or  of  moral  law, 
then  the  connection  between  the  truth  of  the  one  and.  the 
other  becomes  so  close  as  to  make  it  certain  and  necessary 
that  the  account  be  substantially  true. 

There  is  one  more  step  to  be  taken  in  this  investigation, 
and  that  the  most  important  of  all.  Our  inquiry  has  pro- 
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ceeded  so  far  largely  on  the  nature  of  things.  We  have  seen 
what  the  apparent  purport  of  the  narrative  itself  is,  and  what, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  we  should  expect  from  an  account  purporting  to  be  of 
this  character.  Our  argument  has  thus  been  not  entirely 
theoretical,  for  we  have  examined  the  account  itself,  and 
compared  it  with  others  of  the  same  kind  in  Scripture  with  a 
view  to  its  probable  truth.  Of  course,  however,  while  this 
differs  from  the  purely  theoretical  process,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  differs  from  the  purely  inductive,  on  the  other,  which  must 
always  begin,  if  it  does  not  end,  with  an  interrogation  of  the 
account  in  regard  to  its  facts,  and  a  comparison  of  this  with 
other  records  of  the  same  thing.  We  have  found  that  our 
witness  generally  tells  the  truth.  But  is  there  rebutting 
testimony  ?  Does  he  tell  the  truth  here  ? 

But  first  we  must  consider  an  important  element  in  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  whom  we  have  to  question,  viz. 
that  the  nature  of  their  testimony  is  not  yet  fully  determined, 
which  of  course  prevents  an  entirely  conclusive  settlement  of 
their  relations  to  each  other.  As  regards  the  biblical  narra¬ 
tive,  any  such  statement  of  facts  may  have  light  thrown  on 
it  by  comparison  with  the  facts  themselves.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  when  the  statement  j_s  excessively  condensed. 
Still  more  so,  if  the  language  is  at  once  concise  and  popular. 
And,  again,  if  the  statement  is  of  facts  unknown  in  them¬ 
selves,  outside  of  revelation,  to  the  writer,  not  only  individually, 
but  as  a  class.  Now  we  find  all  these  elements  in  the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation.  What  God  did  in  creation  is  evidently 
compressed  into  a  very  small  space,  even  in  the  most  limited 
view  of  it.  Evidently,  too,  the  language  is  not  exact,  but 
popular.  And  the  facts  stated  were  in  themselves  absolutely 
unknown.  That  the  language  should  be,  therefore,  to  a 
certain  extent,  flexible  is  no  surprise,  but  what  we  should 
expect  in  the  nature  of  things.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  but 
probable,  that  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  different  theories. 
For  instance,  the  flexibility  of  the  word  “  day  ”  in  the  account 
may  be  regarded  as  now  definitely  established.  So  the  state- 
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ment  that  God  said  “  Let  there  he  light  ”  determines  nothing 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  light  was 
produced.  And  the  same  may  he  said  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  waters  and  the  lands  were  separated.  Clearly  here 
are  immense  natural  processes  presented  in  the  barest  out¬ 
line,  and  the  possible  developments  of  this  are  various. 

But  the  same  is  true  to  a  degree  of  the  science  of  geology, 
with  whose  discoveries  this  record  has  to  be  compared.  It 
is  not  chaotic  nor  insecure,  as  some  rigid  interpreters  would 
have  us  believe.  But  it  is  not,  any  more  than  any  other 
science,  possibly  not  so  much  as  some,  complete  ;  and  further 
discoveries  may  modify,  more  or  less,  some  of  its  conclusions. 
It  seems  strange  that  such  obvious  facts  should  be  left  out  of 
the  account,  as  they  certainly  have  been,  by  many  who  have 
pronounced  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  two  records.  For  it 
is  quite  evident  that  until  all  the  facts  are  known  on  both 
sides,  we  cannot  pronounce  certainly  on  their  agreement  or 
disagreement  in  detail.  If  there  is  substantial  disagreement 
in  the  great  outlines  presented  by  each,  then  we  may  say 
that  reconciliation  is  probably,  almost  certainly,  impossible. 
For  instance,  if  it  should  be  shown  that  creation  was  in  the 
inverse  order,  proceeding  from  man  to  vegetation,  that  would 
certainly  invalidate  the  Mosaic  account.  Or  if  it  should  be 
proved  that  any  two  of  the  days  really  belong  together,  and 
are  one  day,  and  the  separated  events  thus  shown  to  be  con¬ 
temporaneous,  the  same  would  follow.  Now  this  margin  for 
doubt  and  further  investigation  has  been  too  hastily  over¬ 
looked  by  those  who  give  up  inspiration  here,  and  say  that 
this  is  not  science,  and  that  it  is  therefore  absurd  and  unwise 
to  attempt  its  reconciliation  with  recent  discoveries,  and  who 
have  narrowed  the  range  of  inspiration  to  accommodate  it  to 
this  supposed  state  of  things. 

Now  with  this  reservation  as  to  the  incompleteness  of  our 
knowledge  of  either  of  these  records,  let  us  see  what  their 
relations  are  as  they  stand.  I  say,  without  any  fear  of  suc¬ 
cessful  contradiction,  that  of  substantial  agreement.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dana  says.  Bib.  Sac.,  1856 :  “  The  first  thing  that 
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strikes  the  scientific  reader  is  the  evidence  of  divinity  ;  not 
merely  in  the  first  verse  and  the  successive  fiats,  but  in 
the  whole  order  of  creation.  There  is  so  much  that  the  most 
recent  readings  of  science  have  for  the  first  time  explained, 
that  the  idea  of  man  as  the  author  becomes  utterly  incom¬ 
prehensible.  By  proving  the  record  true  science  pronounces 
it  divine ;  for  who  could  have  correctly  narrated  the  secrets 
of  eternity  but  God  himself  ?  ”  He  then  proceeds  to  show 
the  special  points  which  God’s  testimonies  in  nature  have 
made  clear.  Among  these,  as  germane  to  our  purpose,  we 
will  cite  the  following : 

First,  that  “  light  was  necessarily  the  work  of  the  first  day, 
the  signal  of  creation  begun.”  Second,  that  the  next  step 
was  “  the  earth  gradually  brought  to  a  condition  in  which 
dry  land  and  seas  existed.”  Third,  “  the  introduction  of 
vegetation  on  the  third  day,”  which  Professor  Dana  says 
“  was  one  of  the  mysterious  facts  of  creation  until  the  recent 
revelations  of  science.”  Fourth,  “  the  creation  or  unveiling 
of  the  sun  on  the  fourth  day.”  Fifth,  the  creation  of  “  the 
invertebrates,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  the  earlier  animal 
creations,”  in  regard  to  which  he  says,  “  the  harmony  of 
geology  with  Genesis  could  not  be  more  exact.”  Sixth,  “  the 
creation  of  mammals,  introducing  a  new  element  into  the 
world.”  And,  seventh,  “  man,  the  last  creation.  Science 
has  no  evidence  that  any  living  species  have  been  created 
since  his  appearance.”  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  dwell 
on  these  details.  But  I  must  notice,  in  passing,  one  thing 
which  greatly  enhances  the  difficulty  of  making  this  a  mere 
human  philosophy  of  the  order  of  things.  In  such  a  work, 
proceeding  merely  on  the  supposed  nature  of  things,  we 
certainly  expect  antecedently  probable  statements,  not  those 
which  become  probable  or  certain  only  after  the  discovery  of 
things  absolutely  hidden  at  the  time.  But  we  have  such 
antecedently  improbable  things  in  this  account,  the  most 
obvious  of  which  is  the  place  of  the  creation  of  the  sun  in 
the  series  of  events.  This  is  represented  as  created  only  on 
the  fourth  day.  Whereas  we  should  certainly  expect  that  it 
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would  precede  the  introduction  of  light  and  the  creation  of 
Tegetation.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  expect  a  perfect 
ideal  order  of  creation  in  this  infancy  of  human  intelligence. 
But  if  a  person  is  constructing  such  an  order,-  we  should 
expect  that  so  obvious  things  as  these  would  not  be  the  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Indeed,  the  marvel  is  just  here :  that  the  general 
order  should  be  exactly  conformed  to  the  ideal,  and  that  the 
only  exceptions  should  be  exactly  those  justified  by  scientific 
discovery. 

I  have  spent  a  long  time  over  this ;  but  it  is  because  it  is 
the  conclusive  test  of  the  theory  which  we  are  examining,  as 
far  as  regards  the  science  in  the  Bible.  There  are  allusions 
to  scientific  matters  elsewhere,  in  which  accuracy  may,  or 
may  not,  be  expected  or  discovered.  But  here  is  a  detailed 
account  of  the  origin  of  things,  lying  at  the  very  foundation 
of  science,  which  can  be  made,  in  fact  must  be,  a  test  of  the 
validity  of  the  theory.  The  issue  cannot  be  avoided ;  one 
side  or  the  other  must  ground  its  arms  here  at  this  very 
point.  And  I  claim  in  view  of  all  the  facts  that  it  must  be 
the  side  whose  theory  we  have  been  examining.  Whether 
for  moral  and  religious,  or  other  purposes,  there  is  inspira¬ 
tion  here,  and  if  not  here,  then  nowhere  in  the  Bible.  There 
is  no  other  place  in  the  book  where  it  can  be  proved  more 
demonstratively  than  here.  And  yet  this,  nearly  the  strongest 
point  in  our  whole  line  of  defence,  is  the  one  that  we  are 
called  on  to  give  up,  to  satisfy  a  theory  intended  to  remove 
other  difficulties.  To  rehearse  the  argument  in  brief,  here  is 
a  record  which,  if  it  is  substantially  true,  certainly  cannot  be 
a  myth,  i.e.  substantially  false  ;  it  cannot  be  in  any  case  the 
result  of  scientific  discovery,  for  there  was  absolutely  no 
scientific  knowledge  of  these  things ;  if  it  is  true,  it  cannot 
be  the  result  of  speculation  on  the  order  of  creation ;  that 
would  imply  an  inconceivably  profound  and  prophetic  insight; 
and  besides  there  are  antecedently  improbable  elements  in 
the  records  which  would  make  this  supposition  untenable ; 
if  it  is  substantially  true,  there  is  only  one  explanation  of  it, 
that  the  one  Being  then  cognizant  of  the  facts  must  have 
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revealed  them  in  some'  way.  And  that  it  is  substantially 
true,  Professor  Hitchcock  says,  is  generally  admitted  among 
scientific  men. 

It  must  be  remembered,  as  we  showed  at  the  beginning, 
that  this  substantial  truth  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  our 
purpose.  In  the  history  of  events  within  the  range  of  human 
knowledge  only  unusual  or  unnatural  precision  could  be  used 
to  prove  inspiration.  But  if  the  events  are  without  that 
range,  any  knowledge  is  presumptive  proof  of  revelation  or 
inspiration,  and  substantial  truth  is  proof  positive.  Possibly 
the  failure  to  notice  this  peculiarity  in  the  requisite  argument 
has  produced  the  unfavorable  judgment  of  some  on  the 
question  of  inspiration  here.’  And  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  substantial  truth,  considering  the  imperfect 
knowledge  that  we  have,  of  the  exact  purport  of  the  scientific 
and  biblical  records,  furnishes  strong  presumptive  proof  of 
the  complete  harmony  between  the  two. 

In  considering,  now,  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  history,  we  need  to  remark,  first,  the  nature  of  the 
argument  necessary  to  its  proof.  In  this  case  merely  general 
accuracy  is  mostly  inadequate,  since  this  is  attainable  by 
natural  means.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  is  infallibility 
demanded,  since  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  inspiration, 
and  it  would  thus  be  a  separate  question,  regarding  the 
degree,  rather  than  the  fact,  of  inspiration.  But,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  unusual  and  unnatural  exactness  is  generally 
necessary  to  prove  this. 

In  order  to  understand,  further,  the  exact  state  of  the 
case,  we  must  consider  two  general  facts.  First,  that  we 
have  in  the  Bible  not  one  book,  nor  one  author,  but  a  number 
and  variety  of  both.  This  fact  is  one  that  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  various  aspects ;  but  its  bearing  on  this  subject 
needs  more  careful  consideration.  A  very  high  degree  of 
historical  accuracy,  such  as  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have 
in  the  Bible,  would  bo  singular  in  any  one  book  or  author, 
even  of  the  latest  period  assigned  to  any  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible.  But  it  might  be  explained,  on  natural  groimds,  as 
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due  to  the  extraordinary  natural  endowments  of  the  man. 
But  the  same  thing  in  so  many  books  and  authors  multiplies 
the  wonder,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  explanation  by  the 
number  of  these.  Now,  if  we  add  to  this  the  second  fact, 
that  these  books  under  consideration  are  admitted  in  certain 
things  to  be  inspired,  we  have  right  at  hand  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon,  which  certainly  takes  precedence  of  all 
others,  and  claims  our  first  consideration. 

When  we  come,  now,  to  examine  the  earliest  historical 
records  of  the  Bible,  we  are  called  on  to  notice,  first,  the 
crucial  nature  of  many  of  the  facts  narrated.  We  have,  first, 
the  statement  of  the  unity  of  man,  his  descent  from  a  single 
pair.  And  this  fact  is  made  the  basis  of  the  whole  doctrine 
of  man.  Then  the  record  of  the  equally  important  and 
fundamental  fact  of  the  fall.  Then,  carefully  preserved,  the 
account  of  the  age  of  man.  Then  the  history  of  the  flood, 
which  was  local,  to  be  sure,  but  for  the  race  universal.  Then 
the  repeopling  of  the  earth  by  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  the 
division  of  the  race  into  three  great  families.  And  finally, 
the  account  of  the  dispersion  and  distribution  of  the  different 
families  of  man,  and  of  the  confusion  of  tongues. 

Now,  these  accounts  of  the  origins  of  things  are  derived 
from  tradition,  and  a.  very  remote  tradition  at  that,  i.e.  if 
they  are  to  be  attributed  to  natural  sources  at  all.  They  are 
not  contemporaneous  history,  nor  derived  from  written 
records,  but  a  remote  oral  tradition  —  one  of  the  most  unre¬ 
liable  sources  from  which  history  can  be  drawn.  We  can 
scarcely  suppose,  then,  that  any  respectable  degree  of  historical 
truth  or  probability  would  be  reached  in  these,  except  under 
supernatural  guidance.  In  fact,  we  have,  in  this  ca,se,  other 
traditions  of  the  same  things  with  which  to  compare  the 
biblical  records  ;  and  an  examination  of  these  makes  it  seem 
incredible,  on  natural  grounds,  that  we  should  have  sijch  an 
account  as  the  Bible  gives. 

Now,  keeping  these  things  in  mind,  let  us  examine  a  little 
in  detail  these  brief,  but  immensely  important  records.  In 
regard  to  the  unity  of  the  race,  it  is,  first,  theologically  cer- 
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tain,  for  it  is  made  the  basis  of  the  biblical  doctrine  of  man. 
This  argument,  of  course,  has  no  weight  with  sceptics ;  but, 
of  course,  it  must  weigh  with  those  who  admit  inspiration  as 
far  as  religious  and  moral  truth  are  involved.  And  it  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  proved  by  linguistic  science. 
The  account  of  the  fall  is  also  theologically  certain;  it  is 
philosophically  probable,  as  accounting  for  the  moral  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  race ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  concurrent 
traditions  of  numerous  races.  The  age  of  man,  which  is 
almost  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  two  preceding  state¬ 
ments,  and  therefore  with  their  doctrinal  implications,  is  of 
course  liable  to  attack  and  overthrow  at  any  time  by  geolog¬ 
ical  and  antiquarian  discoveries.  But  it  is  not  overthrown 
yet,  though  it  has  been  subjected  to  fierce  attack.  The  account 
of  the  flood,  though  subjected  to  relentless  scrutiny  and 
assault,  is  now  regarded  as  a  historically  certain  event ;  and 
its  universality,  as  far  as  the  race  is  concerned  —  a  crucial 
element  in  it,  —  is  sustained  by  the  concurrent  traditions  of 
all  the  chief  divisions  of  the  human  family.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  the  biblical  account  sifts  and  combines  and  supplements 
these  traditional  accounts  in  a  remarkable  manner.  In  regard 
to  the  re  peopling  of  the  earth  by  the  sons  of  Noah,  ethnology 
confirms  the  principal  features  of  the  Mosaic  account  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  First,  the  triple  division  of  mankind 
is  the  one  adopted  by  ethnologists  after  an  independent 
examination  of  the  facts.  And  secondly,  the  families  named 
correspond  remarkably  with  the  classification  of  races  by 
the  same  science  on  physical  and  linguistic  grounds.  Tlie 
accuracy  of  this  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Noah  as  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  race-divisions  of  the  human  family  is  gene¬ 
rally  admitted.  And  the  importance  of  this  fact  in  our 
discussion  can  be  scarcely  overestimated.  In  regard  to  the 
dispersion  and  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  traditions  of 
Babylon  itself,  where  the  event  is  located,  confirm  it.  And 
a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  Scripture  narrative,  to 
say  the  least,  is  afforded  by  the  character  of  the  early  monu¬ 
mental  language  of  Babylon,  which  has  in  it  distinctly 
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marked  Turanian,  Semitic,  and  Aryan  elements,  while  all 
other  early  languages  known  to  us  are  distinct  and  unmixed. 

Now  all  this  seems  to  me  as  remarkable  as  an3rthing  in 
Scripture.  We  see  how  tradition  and  science  come  in  to 
test  these  records  of  the  origins  of  things  at  every  point;  how 
they  fail  to  overthrow  them  at  any  one,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  confirm  them  minutely  and  remarkably  at  many,  if  not 
most  points ;  and  how  unique  is  the  excellence  and  accuracy 
of  the  biblical  account,  wherever  there  is  a  chance  for  com¬ 
parison.  And  when  we  think  that  a  remote  oral  tradition  is 
the  only  natural  source  that  the  writer  had  to  draw  from, 
the  principle  of  adequate  cause  forces  us  to  assume  super¬ 
natural  guidance,  if  not  revelation,  to  account  for  it.  This 
part  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  then,  does  not  present  exactly 
the  same  appearance  as  the  account  of  creation,  where  reve¬ 
lation  was  absolutely  necessary  to  account  for  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  facts;  neither  is  it  the  same  as  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Bible  history,  which  is  largely  contempora¬ 
neous,  so  that  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  is  to  be 
expected  on  purely  natural  grounds.  But  it  is  a  case  in 
which  the  ordinary  accuracy  of  history  cannot  be  accounted 
for  naturally,  and  where,  therefore,  this  at  least  being  found, 
calls  for  other  explanation.  And  this,  as  we  have  seen,  lies 
at  hand  in  the  admitted  inspiration  of  large  parts  of  the 
volume  in  which  these  records  are  found. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  in  which  to  consider 
the  other  historical  parts  of  the  Bible.  But  if  we  have 
established  our  position  in  the  cases  already  considered,  the 
purpose  of  this  Article  is  accomplished^  One  well-established 
case  of  inspiration  within  the  range  from  which  this  theory 
excludes  it  overthrows  the  theory.  And  we  have  examined 
not  one,  but  many  cases,  with  this  probable  result.  But  it 
will  be  well  for  us  to  consider  the  general  facts  in  regard  to 
the  rest  of  the  Bible  history.  As  we  have  seen,  these  accounts 
deal  largely  with  contemporaneous  history,  and  therefore 
general  accuracy  is  not  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Then  we 
have  to  consider  that  they  are  exposed  to,  and  have  been 
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actually  subjected  to,  extremely  severe  tests.  Wlien  we  take 
into  account  the  long  periods  of  time  covered  by  these  his¬ 
tories,  the  constant  contact  with  profane  history,  the  numer¬ 
ous  allusions  to  the  customs  of  different  lands  ;  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  error,  judging  by  ordinary  standards,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  great.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  facilities  for 
a  fair  judgment  of  their  trustworthiness  are  correspondingly 
large.  The  Christian  centuries  have  been  gathering  the 
materials  for  this  judgment,  and  a  great  collection  has  been 
made.  For  the  opportunity  given  to  our  opponents  in  this 
preponderance  of  the  historical  element  in  our  sacred  books 
has  been  improved  by  them ;  the  challenge  has  been  accepted, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  its  defenders  have  been  equally  busy. 
No  other  books  were  ever  subjected  to  a  tithe  of  the  historical 
criticism  encountered  by  the  Bible.  Every  available^  source 
has  been  ransacked  for  the  weapons  of  attack  and  defence. 
And  with  what  results  ?  Such  that  it  seems  to  me  any  care¬ 
ful,  candid,  and  thorough  student  of  the  subject  must  say 
“  no  weapon  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper.”  Such  as  to 
make  it  seem  a  probable,  if  not,  indeed,  a  necessary  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  supernatural  guidance  is  to  be  found  in  the  histor¬ 
ical,  as  well  as  the  moral  and  religious  element  in  Scripture. 
The  numljer  of  unexplained  difficulties  is  almost  ridiculously 
small  compared  with  the  vast  and  continually  multiplying 
proofs  of  the  minute  historical  accuracy  of  these  books.  And 
the  amount  of  probable  error  is  very  much  less.  I  repeat  it, 
and  am  willing  to  go  into  the  detailed  proof  which  this  space 
will  not  admit,  any  books  that  can  go  through  such  an  ordeal, 
and  come  out  with  scarcely  the  smell  of  fire  on  their  gar¬ 
ments,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  natural  grounds,  if  we 
admit  the  principle  of  sufficient  cause.  And  to  these  results 
so  far,  it  must  be  added  that  ancient  records  and  monuments 
throwing  light  on  biblical  history  are  from  time  to  time  dis¬ 
covered,  and  that  these  almost  invariably  strengthen  the 
hands  of  its  defenders,  and  weaken  the  position  of  its  oppo¬ 
nents.  Moreover,  the  Scriptures  can  be  compared  not  only 
with  other  records,  but  also  the  different  books  with  each 
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other.  In  regard  to  the  period  of  the  Kings  in  Jewish  his¬ 
tory  and  of  the  nation’s  captivity,  we  have  three  independent 
sources  of  information  in  the  Bible  itself,  viz.  the  books  of 
Kings  and  of  Chronicles,  and  the  prophetic  books.  And  in 
the  New  Testament  we  have  the  four  Gospels,  giving  inde¬ 
pendent  records  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  Acts,  Epistles, 
and  speeches  of  Paul  in  regard  to  the  life  of  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles.  These  have  been  all  thoroughly  compared,  and 
minutely  scrutinized,  to  detect  possible  inconsistencies  ;  but 
so  far  with  inappreciable  results  in  this  direction,  but  with 
most  gratifying  results  in  the  confirmation  of  even  minute 
accuracy.  Of  course  this  concurrence  of  independent  writers 
is  a  very  strong  proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  story  in 
which  they  all  agree.  And  when  we  consider  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  exact  agreement  between  two  persons  telling 
the  same  story,  even  if  both  are  eye-witnesses,  a  difficulty 
which  increases  always  with  the  lapse  of  time,  such  agree¬ 
ment  as  we  certainly  find  in  the  several  accounts  of  the 
same  thing  in  the  Bible,  seems  at  least  inexplicable  on  nat¬ 
ural  grounds.  Indeed,  this  is  only  another  form  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  argument  from  the  unusual  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  difficulty  of  explaining  this  mutual  agreement  of  the  re¬ 
cords  is  really  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  anything 
more  than  general  accuracy  in  any  history.  We  do  not 
expect  it.  Human  memory  is  not  sufficiently  reliable.  In 
general  it  can  be  trusted ;  but  the  particulars  it  does  not 
hold  with  sufficient  exactness.  And  yet,  we  find  this  minute 
accuracy  in  all  the  many  historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  which 
would  be  strange  in  one,  and  is  simply  unaccountable  in  all. 

We  need  to  remember  again,  here,  that  infallibility  is  not 
claimed.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  is  the  snare  into  which 
many  who  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Bible  have  fallen.  Having  been  accustomed  to  associate  in¬ 
spiration  and  infallibility  as  inseparably  connected,  they  are 
taken  unawares  as  they  find  one  case  after  another  of 
supposed  error,  and  too  hastily  give  up  the  whole  case. 
Whereas,  it  is  almost  certain  that  unusual  accuracy  uniformly 
characterizing  so  many  books  in  a  single  collection,  the  in- 
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spiration  of  which  in  other  parts  is  acknowledged,  involves 
inspiration  as  its  adequate  and  natural  cause,  and  proves  it 
beyond  the  power  of  occasional  errors  to  overthrow.  Indeed, 
it  creates  the  presumption  against  error,  so  that  it  can  be 
admitted  only  after  incontestable  proof.  This  has  been  seen 
and  used  in  defending  inspiration  by  those  with  whom  it 
meant  infallibility.  But  it  needs  to  be  combined  with  this 
other  view  of  inspiration  in  order  to  produce  its  full  effect. 
For  while  the  presumption  is  strong,  starting  from  the  unus¬ 
ual  accuracy  in  itself,  it  is  greatly  increased,  when  the  latter 
is  seen  to  involve  inspiration. 

On  the  whole  then,  if  this  theory  that  the  Scriptures  are 
intended  to  teach  only  moral  and  religious  truth,  and  that 
inspiration  is,  therefore,  for  the  same  purpose,  be  taken  in  its 
extreme  form,  so  as  to  exclude  all  except  these  elements 
from  the  sphere  of  inspiration,  and  especially  its  science  and 
history,  we  shall  have  to  reject  it.  Not  on  deductive 
grounds,  for  in  itself  it  is  plausible.  But  on  inductive 
grounds,  since  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  There  may 
be  individual  errors  in  these  parts  of  the  Bible,  but  neither 
of  them  as  a  whole,  can  be  excluded  from  the  range  of  in¬ 
spiration.  We  may  take  the  most  unfavorable  statement  of 
the  case,  regarding  as  errors  all  unexplained  difficulties,  and 
leaving  out  of  view  the  presumption  in  favor  of  explaining 
many  of  these  in  time,  and  still  we  have  a  state  of  things 
which  will  not  allow  us  to  deny  inspiration  of  these  parts  of 
the  Bible.  For,  if  we  do,  let  us  remember  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  give  up  for  the  same  reason  the  inspiration  of  its 
moral  and  religious  truths.  It  seems  to  me  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  apparent  weakness  and  vulnerability  belong 
entirely  to  the  historical  parts  of  the  book.  There  are  dif¬ 
ficulties  just  as  great,  we  think,  if  not  so  numerous,  in  the 
system  of  truth  which  it  presents  —  and  not  in  the  outskirts 
of  doctrine  either,  but  in  its  fundamental  teachings.  The 
difference  has  been  that  the  danger  of  touching  this  part  of 
the  structure  has  been  so  fully  realized,  that  these  difficulties 
have  been  treated  cautiously  and  conservatively ;  while  the 
inspiration  of  these  other  parts  which  we  have  been  consider- 
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ing,  have  been  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  comparative  unimpor¬ 
tance,  and  difficulties  no  way  greater  have  been  given  hastily 
all  the  weight  that  could  possibly  be  claimed  for  them,  and 
have  been  allowed  to  invalidate  the  claims  not  only  of  the 
passages  in  which  they  occur,  but  of  the  entire  class  of  pas¬ 
sages  to  which  these  belong.  And  it  is  in  the  spirit  with 
which  the  former  class  of  difficulties  has  been  treated  by  the 
wisest  leaders  of  Christian  thought,  that  the  rule  should  be 
found  for  the  treatment  of  the  other  difficulties  under  consid¬ 
eration.  We  all  of  us  recognize  the  force  of  the  internal 
argument  for  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  and 
its  necessity.  And  in  this  argument  the  character  of  its 
teachings,  their  conformity  to  reason  and  to  the  moral  sense, 
is  the  most  important  consideration.  And  yet  we  all  feel 
that  if  the  system  of  truth  which  it  presents,  fulfils  this 
demand  as  a  whole,  this  makes  so  strong  a  claim  on  our 
faith,  that  we  may  attribute  the  difficulties  to  deficiencies 
in  us  rather  than  in  the  Bible.  Now  we  claim  that  if  the 
difficulties  in  the  Scripture  history  are  only  equally  great,  and 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  comparative  importance  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  the  doctrine,  the  same  principle  should  be  observed. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  theory  be  held  not  in  the 
extreme  form,  but  simply  as  a  statement  of  the  exclusively 
or  predominantly  moral  and  religious  purpose  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  therefore  of  their  inspiration,  I  should  accept  it 
as  probably  true.  But  I  think  that  the  above  discussion  has 
shown  how  careful  we  need  to  be  in  reasoning  from  this  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  inspiration.  It  seems  to  me  quite 
evident  that  we  cannot  decide  with  any  certainty,  a  priori, 
what  means  will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  these  purposes. 
The  only  thing  possible  to  us  is  to  study  the  means  that  have 
been  used,  and  then  adjust  these  actual  methods  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  purpose  of  the  book.  This  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  above  facts  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  inspiration  to  the 
assumed  scope  of  inspiration  is  too  large  and  difficult  to  be 
discussed  in  the  limited  space  left  to  us.  We  can  only  glance 
at  it.  We  have  to  do,  not  with  the  question  what  is  the 
object  of  the  history  itself,  but  what  is  the  object  of  its  in- 
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spiration,  not  in  its  moral  and  religious  aspects,  but  in  its 
historical  character.  In  regard  to  some  of  these  histories 
the  question  has  already  been  answered.  For  we  have  seen 
that,  when  the  Scriptures  employ  history  as  the  vehicle  of 
moral  and  religious  truth,  and  especially  when  it  is  made 
the  basis  of  doctrine,  its  substantial  truth  is  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  its  object.  And  in  the  earlier  records  of 
Scripture  this  substantial  truth  could  have  been  secured  only 
through  inspiration.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  also  seen 
that  probably  only  this  degree  of  truth  was  necessary  for  the 
immediate  purpose  assumed.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account 
for  the  greater  exactness  which  certainly  characterizes  Scrip¬ 
ture?  Evidently  only  by  admittingj  some  one  or  more 
secondary  objects  subordinate  to  the  main  purpose,  and  con¬ 
tributing  indirectly  to  its  accomplishment.  And  one  such 
secondary  object  will  be  readily  suggested  to  one  who  has 
become  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  discussion.  The 
evidential  value  of  this  extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  biblical 
records  is  certainly  great  and  indisputable.  The  moral  and 
religious  impression  may  not  be  produced,  nor  directly  in¬ 
creased  by  this,  but  indirectly  it  may  and  does  heighten  it. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  demanded  on  first  principles 
by  the  exigences  of  the  theory;  but  inasmuch  as  we  find 
this  degree  of  minute  accuracy,  here  is  one  great  purpose 
subserved  by  it.  If  a  witness  has  in  view  simply  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  truth,  the  greater  and  more  detailed  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  his  account  with  itself  and  with  other  accounts, 
the  more  surely  he  accomplishes  his  object.  And  if  he  is 
trying  to  make  a  religious  impression  or  teach  a  religious 
truth  by  means  of  his  story,  the  same  thing  will  indirectly 
further  *his  object.  And  if  we  wish  to  convince  men  that 
we  are  speaking  divine  truth  under  divine  direction,  the 
principle  applies  with  multiplied  force.  The  history  of  relig¬ 
ious  controversy  is  almost  a  demonstration  of  this  fact.  We 
have  only  to  see  how  largely  the  question  of  the  evidences 
has  turned  on  this  very  thing,  to  be  convinced  of  its  impor¬ 
tance,  human  nature  being  what  it  is. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

“IS  ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT  ENDLESS?” 

BT  REV.  FRANK  H.  FOSTER,  NORTH  READING,  MASS. 

Two  years  ago  there  appeared,  anonymously,  a  little  book 
with  the  title.  Is  “  Eternal  ”  Punishment  Endless  ?  It  was 
noticed  variously  by  different  publications,  and  then  appar¬ 
ently  sunk  out  of  sight.  Recent  events  have  shown,  however, 
that  it  had  a  wider  influence  than  was  supposed.  One  re- 
8i)ectable  edition  of  the  book  has  been  exhausted,  and  a 
second  is  now  put  forth. ^  The  new  edition  has  a  new  preface, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  author  signs  his  name,  and  an  appen¬ 
dix  containing  some  critical  remarks,  and  some  congratulatory 
extracts  from  private  letters  to  the  author;  but  the  text 
stands  unaltered.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  alterations 
could  not  have  been  made,  for  the  book  would  do  more  credit 
to  its  author  were  it  cleared  of  certain  unnecessary  convolu¬ 
tions  in  the  argument.  The  argument  is  defective  in  method. 
It  proceeds  in  a  series  of  whirls,  rather  than  in  the  straight 
line  of  a  logical  discussion.  Such  phrases  as,  “  Of  this  more 
at  another  stage  of  our  inquiry  ”  ;  ^  and,  “We  shall  presently 
make  a  strong  objection  to  the  traditional  preference,”  ^  etc., 
are  of  too  frequent  occurrence.  Such  anticipation  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  has  an  appearance  which  a  candid  writer  should  be 

1  Is  “  Eternal  ”  Punishment  Endless  1  Answered  by  a  Re-statement  of  the 
Original  Scriptural  Doctrine,  by  an  Orthodox  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  Second 
edition.  Boston  :  Lockwood,  Brooks,  and  Co.  1878.  The  Preface  is  signed, 
Jjimes  Morris  Whiton,  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton. — A  recent  English 
work  is  noticed  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review:  Future  Punish¬ 
ment  ;  Some  current  Theories  concerning  it  Stated  and  Estimated  ;  to  which  is 
added  a  View  that  is  something  more  than  a  Theory.  By  Clement  Clemance, 
B.A.,  Camlierwell.  London  :  John  Swan  and  Co.  1877.  The  position  of  this 
book  seems  to  be  substantially  that  of  Mr.  Wbiton.  The  present  Article  is 
devoted  to  a  review  of  Mr.  Whiton’s  book. 
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careful  to  avoid,  when  it  can  be  so  easily  avoided  as  here. 
The  anticipated  arguments,  when  they  come,  may  sometimes 
be  criticised,  also,  as  not  adding  enough  to  what  has  already 
been  said  to  justify  repetition. 

There  are  more  serious  errors  of  method  than  this.  The 
argument  does  not  begin  at  the  right  point.  aia>vio<i  is  dis¬ 
cussed  by  itself,  and  then  its  primitive  awoi/,  after  which 
return  is  made  to  the  derivative.  The  derivative  should  be 
discussed  in  the  light  of  the  primitive,  and  not  vice  versa. 
There  is  an  improper  change  of  base  in  the  discussion.  The 
author  first  discusses  the  meaning  of  auovio<i  upon  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  it  is  quantitative,  and  then  declares  that  it  is 
qualitative.  Certainly  it  is  one  or  the  other,  and  it  is  no 
more  than  proper  to  demand  that  the  author  should  discover 
which,  and  then  conduct  his  argument  upon  that  supposition 
alone. 

While,  therefore,  we  follow  our  author’s  general  order  of 
discussion,  and  consider  first  the  explicit  and  secondly  the 
implicit  teachings  of  Scripture,  we  shall  pay  little  regard  to 
the  order  of  his  subordinate  arguments.  Let  us  begin  with 
the  explicit  teachings  of  Scripture. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
subjects,  the  student  should  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the 
more  complex.  What  is  plain  may  then  be  used  to  elucidate 
what  is  more  obscure.  Upon  this  principle  we  shall  begin 
with  the  plainest  of  the  texts.  Matt.  xxv.  46 ;  with  the  plainest 
of  the  words  used,  auwwo? ;  and  with  the  simplest  element  in 
the  meaning  of  this  word,  the  meaning  of  its  primitive  amv. 

Upon  the  derivation  of  aid>v  the  lexicographers  are  now 
agreed.^  It  is  derived  from  the  root  AIF^  which  appears 
in  Greek  in  aet,  always,  and  in  our  own  language,  which  is 
a  member  of  the  same  family  as  the  Greek,  in  ever.  It  is 
true  that  no  case  has  been  found  in  extant  Greek  where  the 

1  Curtius,  585  ;  Fick,  vcrgl.  Worterb.  s.v.  &yn  ;  Benfrey,  Warzellex. ;  Ebel- 
ing,  Lex.  Horn. ;  Lid.  and  Sc.  s.v.  ad  (6th  Eng.  ed.),  connect  with  &tl,  aevum, 
aetemus,  Germ,  etcig,  Eng.  ever.  It  is  significant  that  Cremer,  who  formerly  fol¬ 
lowed  Grimm  in  deriving  it  from  irtfu,  has  now  given  this  derivation  in  his 
second  edition  (bibl.  theol.  Worterb.  2te  aufl.  s.v.) 
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existence  of  the  digamma  in  amv  is  indisputably  evident ; 
but  analogy,  and  the  Latin  aevum,  destroy  the  force  of  this 
objection.^ 

The  word  act  in  Greek  has  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  word 
always  in  English.  This  meaning  is  definite  and  exact,  and 
yet  the  word  is  very  frequently  used  aside  from  that  exact 
meaning.  When  strictly  used  it  denotes  endlessness,  but 
when  freely  used  it  denotes  perpetual  duration  under  evident 
limitations.  It  might  be  expected  that  confusion  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  would  follow  if  the  meaning  of  the  word  might  vary 
as  it  really  does  from  strict  eternity  to  the  duration  of  a 
few  hours  ;  but  there  is  no  confusion  or  uncertainty.  The 
canon  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  simple,  and 
capable  of  instant  application  by  the  youngest  child.  The 
word  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  its  strict  meaning 
unless  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary.  We  say.  The  truth 
will  always  stand ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  word  always 
is  to  be  restricted,  and  accordingly  we  give  it  its  full  force. 
But  when  we  say.  This  house  has  always  stood  here ;  there  is 
evidence  that  the  word  always  is  to  be  limited.  If  we  knew 
nothing  about  the  nature  of  houses,  and  if  there  were 
nothing  in  any  other  circumstance  of  the  case  to  give  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  of  the  restricted  application  of  the  word  always^ 
we  should  be  obliged  on  the  authority  of  this  sentence  to 
number  houses  among  the  imperishable  things.  It  is  not 
enough,  therefore,  to  say,  as  our  author  does,^  that  the  con¬ 
nection  of  this  word  settles  its  meaning,  for  this  is  but  half 
the  truth.  The  word  has  a  meaning  of  its  own,  and  this  is 
a  large  element  in  the  decision  of  any  particular  case.  The 
connection  shows  whether  this  meaning  is  to  be  restricted, 
or  not,  and  how  much  restricted,  but  does  not  supply,  as  it 
cannot  destroy,  the  word’s  original  and  positive  meaning. 

The  connection  of  amv  with  aet  proves  at  least  that  it  is  a 
time-word.  From  usage  is  derived  the  conclusive  argument 
as  to  its  meaning.  It  properly  means  strict  eternity,  and  is 
thus  used  in  classic  as  well  as  New  Testament  Greek.  But 


^  Ibid.,  Cartius,  585. 


a  pp.  3,  4,  5. 
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it  is  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  variations  as  its  primitive 
a€i,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  upon  the  same  principle.  In 
classic  Greek  it  is  often  much  restricted  in  meaning.  It  is 
used  of  man,  the  utmost  of  whose  earthly  course  is  his  life, 
and  accordingly  becomes  lifetime.  The  range  of  its  mean¬ 
ings  short  of  strict  eternity  is  very  wide.  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  it  is  often  found  in  these  lower  meanings,  but  it  also 
rises  into  its  full  and  proper  significance,  especially  in  the 
phrase  et?  top  al&va,  which  means  just  what  the  English 
phrase  forever  means.  Like  forever,  eU  rov  aiS>va  is  some¬ 
times  used  of  strict  eternity,  as  in  such  passages  as  Horn, 
ix.  5,  “  God  blessed  forever.”  But  it  is  very  often  used  in  a 
popular  sense  ;  our  author  refers  to  the  following  examples : 
John  viii.  35,  “  The  son  abideth  for  ever  ”  ;  or  1  Cor.  viii.  13, 
“  I  will  eat  no  flesh  forever.”  Admit  that  these  and  other 
cases  of  the  restricted  application  of  the  phrase  may  be  found, 
yet  no  case  has  been  found  in  which  this  meaning  of  eh  top 
alfapa,  if  allowed  the  same  latitude  of  application  with  our 
English  phrase,  does  not  perfectly  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  text  and  context.  * 

From  the  meaning  of  almp  found  in  this  example  comes 
the  word  ampio^.  It  therefore  means  eternal.  That  this  is 
its  meaning  in  many  cases  all  must  confess.^  Careful  exami¬ 
nation  will  exhibit  more  than  this.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
requirements  of  every  case  will  be  satisfied  by  this  meaning, 
but  that  any  other  meaning  will  fall  short  of  the  requirements 
of  some  passages.  With  this  meaning,  and  with  the  method 
of  interpretation  above  explained,  the  sacred  writers  are 
found  to  speak  with  the  greatest  plainness;  every  other 
method  leaves  their  meaning  often  in  obscurity.  It  is  but  a 
fair  presumption  that  they  intended  to  speak  plainly,  and  if 
we  are  to  believe  that  they  did  not  have  this  intention,  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  will  be  required  to  warrant  such  a 

*  p.  4.  “  The  Epithet  aeonian  may  denote  the  eternity  of  God.”  The  elab¬ 
orate  concordance  found  at  the  close  of  another  Article  in  this  number  (vid.  pp. 
30.5,  306),  will  enable  any  one  easily  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  truth  of  these 
representations.  The  usage  of  the  LXX,  which  is  very  important  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  is  also  illustrated  in  that  Article  (pp.  305,  306). 
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belief.  Until  such  evidence  is  furnished,  it  is  our  place,  in 
accordance  with  all  sound  principles  of  interpretation,  to 
follow  the  presumption  in  the  case,  and  while  we  accept  the 
Bible  as  our  authoritative  guide  in  matters  of  religion,  to 
believe  the  doctrines  thus  educed  from  it.  Accordingly  upon 
the  authority  of  Matt.  xxv.  46,  unrebutted  as  it  is  by  any 
other  passage  of  Scripture,  we  must  accept  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternity  of  future  punishment  as  those  words  are  com¬ 
monly  and  properly  understood. 

The  method  of  our  author  is  the  reverse  of  all  this.  He 
examines  the  word  alcovio^;,  and  declares  that  it  sometimes 
refers  to  limited  time.  He  then  affirms  that,  in  the  text 
before  us,  it  cannot  be  known  that  it  is  used  in  the  strict 
sense.  He  discovers  that  ald)vio<{  is  qualitative  in  meaning, 
and  then  declares  that  we  cannot  say  that  the  qualitative 
force  in  this  passage  does  not  exclude  the  quantitative. 
Here  is  the  fundamental  error  of  the  book.  The  author  is 
guilty  of  the  grave  logical  fallacy  called  mistaking  the  onus 
probandi.  If  alMVLo^  is  not  used  in  this  passage  in  its  most 
extensive  meaning,  it  is  for  him  to  prove  it.  We  should 
believe  that  it  was  so  used  if  the  text  stood  alone.  Much 
more,  with  the  present  positive  arguments  derived  from  the 
context,  have  we  reason  to  believe  it.  Vastly  greater  is 
the  reason  for  believing  it  when  the  accumulated  evidence, 
of  countless  passages  of  Scripture^  is  presented  to  us,  and 
when  they  give  us  but  one  impression,  and  this  that  pun¬ 
ishment  is  eternal.  Here  is  a  presumption  created  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  word  ald)Pio<i  which  calls  for  the  most  careful 
attention.  We  have  begun  with  the  explicit  teaching  of 
Scripture,  but  in  actual  study  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  and 
have  no  right  to  ignore  the  anterior  presumption  created  by 
the  Bible  as  a  whole.  The  presumption  of  the  case  is  the 

1  They  are  really  “  countless,”  for  in  every  exhortation  to  the  impenitent,  and 
every  reference  to  their  condition,  the  endlessness  of  their  punishment  seems  to 
appear,  as  the  background  of  a  picture  is  seen  in  every  part  of  it.  See  espe¬ 
cially  such  passages  as  :  Dan.  xii.  2 ;  Matt.  v.  25  and  26 ;  xviii.  23-35 ;  xxvi. 
24 ;  Luke  xvi.  26 ;  John  v.  29 ;  viii.  21  ;  Heb.  x.  26 ;  Jude  6 ;  Rev.  xiv.  11 ; 
xix.  3 ;  XX.  10;  xxii.  11. 
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key-note  of  the  argument.  This  presumption  our  author 
must  rebut,  and  these  positive  arguments  answer.  Instead 
of  this,  he  throws  the  burden  of  proof  upon  us.  He  pre¬ 
sents  reasons  why  it  is  possible  that,  in  this  text  and 
other  texts,  strict  eternity  is  not  meant,  and  then  calls  upon 
us  to  prove  that  it  is  meant.  His  argument  is  negative, 
when  it  should  be  positive.^  This  is  a  grave  logical  fallacy, 
and  a  logical  fallacy  is  never  committed  without  destroying 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  result.  Exegetics  cannot  escape 
the  demands  of  logic.  Logic  is  not  a  science  for  the  benefit 
of  advocates  in  court,  but  one  upon  which  all  sound  reasoning 
must  proceed.  The  reasoning  of  this  book  does  not  proceed 
upon  logical  principles,  and  it  is  not  sound. 

It  is  from  the  logical  stand-point  that  we  make  our  ob¬ 
jection  against  the  author’s  change  of  base  in  the  discussion 
of  the  word  auoi/tov.  Such  reasoning  would  be  perfectly 
proper  for  the  advocates  of  the  eternity  of  punishment,  for 
the  presumption  is  upon  their  side,  and  they  have  only  to 
answer  objections  to  prevail.  They  have  simply  to  criticise 
the  arguments  presented  by  their  opponents,  and  rebut  them 
'  if  they  can.  They  are  like  the  defendants  in  court,  and  the 
prosecution  must  prove  its  case.  In  a  trial  for  murder  the 
defendant  may  demand  proof,  1.  that  he  killed  the  man ; 
2.  that  he  killed  him  in  malice  prepense,  and  not  in  self- 
defence.  The  prosecutor’s  duty  is  different ;  he  has  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  truth  as  it  is.  Our  author  is  the  prosecutor ;  but 

^  This  is  true  of  the  argument  as  a  whole.  A  semblance  of  a  positive  argu¬ 
ment  is  presented  upon  pp.  47-49.  The  adjective  aldyios  is  declared  to  be  quali¬ 
tative  and  therefore  “  aeonian  punishment  ”  is  punishment  of  a  certain  kind.  But 
evidently  this  does  not  exclude  the  quantitative  force  of  the  adjective,  and  Mr. 
Whiton  does  not  pretend  that  it  does.  Now,  here  we  say,  the  presumption  is, 
that  this  adjective  in  this  passage  is  used  of  time,  and  of  time  without  end. 
What  is  your  proof  that  it  does  not  ?  To  this  question  no  answer  is  given. 
Another  apparently  positive  argument  is  found  in  the  attempt  to  limit  the 
meaning  of  aldv,  and  then  to  diminish  the  meaning  of  aldvios.  The  final  result 
of  this  attempt  is  given  on  p.  17,  and  it  is  that  all  which  the  definition  “  aeonian  ” 
gives  with  any  certainty  is  this,  “  that  the  punishment  belongs  to  or  occurs  in  the 
aeon  or  the  aeons  to  come.”  Granting  so  much,  the  presumption  in  this  passage 
that  the  punishment  will  never  cease  remains,  and  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
upon  Mr.  Whiton,  a  burden  which  he  does  not  take  up. 
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he  argues  like  the  defendant.  He  says,  1.  that  almvio^i  is 
limited  in  duration ;  2.  that  it  does  not  refer  to  duration. 
His  arguments  destroy  each  other ;  for  such  a  style  of  rea¬ 
soning  is  out  of  place. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  argument  more  in  detail.  The 
method  pursued  by  our  author  is  essentially  one  of  minimiz¬ 
ing.  It  is  first  shown  that  auovm  is  applied  to  temporary 
and  finite  objects,  like  a  land-mark  or  the  hills.  It  is  said 
to  have  a  more  or  less  extensive  meaning,  according  to  the 
word  joined  with  it.  This  is  an  unfair  statement ;  because 
it  leaves  out  of  account  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  the  word. 
Our  author  then  comes  to  what  should  logically  be  the  first 
step  in  his  process,  and  attacks  the  phrase  et?  top  aloava. 
This  he  translates,  “  for  the  aeon.”  In  such  a  passage  as 
Mark  iii.  29,  which  is,  translated  literally,  “  hath  not  for¬ 
giveness  forever,”  the  bearing  of  our  author’s  change  upon 
the  subject  of  future  punishment  is  very  evident.  “  Hath 
not  forgiveness  for  the  aeon  ”  certainly  leaves  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  sinner  may,  at  least,  obtain  forgiveness  in 
some  succeeding  aeon.  This  translation  has,  apparently, 
the  advantage  of  superior  accuracy ;  but  we  maintain  that 
it  is  inaccurate.  It  rests  upon  the  idea,  advanced  by  Dr. 
Tayler  Lewis,^  that  the  Hebrews  conceived  of  time  under 
the  form  of  a  succession  of  finite  aeons.  The  argument 
in  support  of  this  idea  may  be  summarized  thus  :  ‘  The  plu¬ 
ral  of  cbis  shows  that  the  proper  meaning  of  this  word  is  not 
eternity,  but  a  cycle.  It  is  a  great  indefinite  period,  seem¬ 
ingly  independent  of  outward  phenomenal  measurement. 
These  indefinite  cycles,  occurring  one  after  another,  make 
up  the  grand  progress  of  eternity.  This  conception  will 
harmonize  with  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
with  certain  indications  in  other  ancient  writings.  In  the 
New  Testament  aldav  has  the  same  meaning.  It  denotes  a 
vast  cycle,  in  the  future  or  the  past,  and  eternity  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  made  up  of  a.  succession  of  these  cycles.  This 

^  Excursus  on  Olamic  Words,  Lange  on  Eccl.  i.  4.  Dr.  Lewis  is  not  to  be 
held  res})onsiblc  for  the  theory  which  Mr.  Whiton  builds  upon  his  remarks. 
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succession  is  denoted  by  the  plural  amu€<t.  By  the  same 
mode  of  speech  the  present  course  of  things  is  spoken  of  as 
tins  aeoHf  and  past  duration  is  represented  as  a  course  or 
courses  of  things,  succeeding  one  another  under  the  form  of 
the  aeon,  or  the  aeons,  or  simply  aeons' 

This  view  lacks  evidence  in  its  favor.  The  onm  probandi 
is  not  fairly  taken  up.  It  is  true  that  the  meaning  cycle 
can  be  derived  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  obis , 
which  is,  “  hidden  time,  i.e.  obscure  and  long,  of  which  the 
beginning  or  end  is  uncertain  or  indefinite  ” ;  ^  but  it  is 
less  readily  derived  than  the  meaning  commonly  accepted. 
It  is  true  that  the  plural  form,  and  especially  the  use  to 
which  this  plural  is  put,  favors  the  view  advocated ;  but 
these  peculiarities  are  easily  explained  upon  the  common 
theory.  It  is  true  that  repetitions  occur,  like  cbis-ns  obisa 
(Ps.  xc.  2),  and,  when  translated  “  from  world  to  world,” 
seem  to  favor  the  new  explanation ;  but  so,  if  these  prin¬ 
ciples  of  interpretation  are  correct,  do  repetitions  familiar  in 
English,  such  as  forever  and  ever,  favor  the  theory  that  the 
English-speaking  nations  conceive  of  time  under  the  form  of 
a  succession  of  aeons.  The  truth  is,  the  language  is  laboring 
to  express  a  transcendent  idea,  and  we  hear,  as  it  were,  the 
straining  of  the  ship’s  cordage  and  the  creaking  of  her  timbers 
under  the  effort ;  but  this  is  not  her  ordinary  condition.  Let 
any  one  examine  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  con¬ 
taining  the  word  obir,  and  he  will  find  that  the  meaning 
eternity  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted.  It  gives  the  most 
perfect  rendering  possible  for  the  passage  (Eccl.  i.  4)  upon 
which  Dr.  Lewis  has  chosen  to  found  his  theory,  if  the  He¬ 
brew  be  permitted  to  use  language  as  the  English  and  all 
other  nations  use  it,  and  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
forever  by  the  subject  in  hand.  The  contrast  is  between 
the  transitory  condition  of  man  and  the  permanence  of  his 
abode :  “  Men  pass  away,  but  the  earth  abideth  forever.” 
Even  in  the  solitary  instance  in  which  our  English  Bible  has 

1  Robinson’s  Gresenius,  s.v.  Fiirst  (Davidson)  s.  v. :  “Properly  the  veiled, 
concealed,  dark,  distant ;  of  unlimited  time  whether  past  or  future.” 
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ventured  to  render  by  world  (Eccl.  iii.  11),  the  meaning 
eternity  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  no  other  meaning  is.^ 
But  the  great  objection  to  Dr.  Lewis’s  theory  is,  that  it 
exalts  to  the  rank  of  a  consistent  and  metaphysical  theory 
what  was  at  most  a  poetical  and  *  imaginative  conception. 
Such  a  conception  there  was,  and  it  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  Now  it  appears  in  a  two-foM  division  of  time 
between  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.^  Now  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  reference  to  the  past  as  ages.®  Quite  common  are 

*  “  Hath  set  oblT  in  their  heart,  so  that  no  man  can  hnd  out  the  work  that 
God  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.”  Dr.  Lewis  in  his  comment  upon 
this  passage  rejects  the  meaning  of  worldlinesa  in  his  interpretation  of 

He  acknowledges  that  eternity  would  give  a  good  meaning  ;  but  he  applies  here 
his  new  theory,  and  in  order  to  do  so  is  obliged  to  change  the  meaning  of  cb“3J 
from  merely  rvorld  to  world-problem.  Man  ponders  upon  this  world,  this  grand 
cycle  in  which  events  are  taking  place,  and  finds  that  the  true  explanation  of 
events  is  not  to  be  gathered  in  so  short  a  space  as  his  earthly  life.  ”  His  angle 
of  vision,  even  with  the  mightiest  aid  it  has  ever  had,  or  may  expect  to  have,  is 
too  small  to  take  in  more  than  a  few  degrees,  or  a  few  seconds  of  a  degree  in 
the  mighty  arc  we  are  traversing.”  But  why  not  say  etemity-prolAem  ?  As  far 
as  the  point  under  consideration  is  concerned.  Dr.  Lewis’s  world-problem  does 
not  differ  from  etemity-praiblem.  If  world  is  a  great  epoch  of  immeasurable  ex¬ 
tent  so  is  eternity.  A  man  in  view  of  eternity  may  see  that  this  life  gives  him 
too  short  a  space  to  find  the  explanation  of  God’s  dealings,  as  well  as  in  view 
of  the  world.  What  is  gained  in  the  idea  implied  in  the  word  “  arc  ”  ?  If  Dr. 
Lewis  has  made  any  contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  does  it 
consist  in  the  element  indicated  in  his  words,  ”  as  things  go  round  ?  ”  Let  the 
reader  ask  himself  this  question  as  he  runs  through  the  comment,  and  he  will 
see  the  unsubstantial  character  of  this  theory.  But  interpret  nii:?  eternity,  and 
Dr.  Lewis’s  principle  of  explanation  makes  the  passage  perfectly  plain. 

*  Matt.  xii.  32.  Our  author  makes  this  ])assage  tributary  to  his  views  by 
translating  it :  It  shall  not  be  forgiven  him  either  in  this  aeon  or  in  the  one  to 
be.  This  may  imply  that  in  some  succeeding  aeon  it  will  be  forgiven.  But  this 
rendering,  and  the  validity  of  this  implication,  depend  upon  the  theory  above 
presented,  and  not  the  theory  upon  this  passage.  Without  the  theory  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  perfectly  plain.  The  two-fold  division  of  time  is  as  evident  as  need  be, 
and  the  parallel  passage,  Mark  iii.  29,  makes  it,  if  possible,  plainer.  But  postu¬ 
late  the  theory,  and  this  passage  and  others  may  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  it. 

*  p.  a.  ”  In  such  connections  certainly  if  the  word  denotes  duration  at  all,  it 
is  duration  ended  rather  than  end/e.ss.”  Ended  and  endless,  we  should  say ; 
ended  at  this  end,  to  be  sure,  but  endless  as  proceeding  from  an  origin  infinitely, 
or  when  restricted  by  the  context,  indefinitely  distant.  In  the  foot-note,  p.  5, 
Tit.  i.  2  (”  In  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before 
the  world  began  ”)  is  said  to  refer  to  certain  definite  periods  of  the  past.  This 
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the  intensive  forms,  like  et?  rov^  aiSivwi  rSiv  auovav.  But 
this  is  poetry,  and  poetry  it  is  when  found  in  other  lan¬ 
guages.  The  biblical  writers  had  no  idea  of  setting  up  a 
theory  of  time ;  they  are  not  speaking  mathematically,  nor 
does  any  one  in  our  day  under  similar  circumstances.  If 
there  were  any  evidence  that  this  was  a  philosophical  theory 
soberly  held,  if  the  passages  quoted  to  sustain  it  were  philo¬ 
sophical  in  character,  and  not  rhetorical,  if  they  were  not 
abundantly  explained  upon  the  common  theory,  the  new 
theory  would  have  more  in  its  favor.  But  it  is  supported 
by  no  valid  arguments.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  mysticism 
of  those  who  propound  it.  The  method  of  criticism  upon 
which  it  depends  would  make  ridiculous  nonsense  of  every 
highly  impassioned  passage  in  oratory.  A  speaker  wishes 
to  impress  upon  the  United  States  Senate  the  ruinous  effects 
of  a  false  financial  policy,  and  closes  his  speech  with  the 
words  :  “  Senators  of  this  Republic,  it  is  the  voice  of  History, 
sounding  through  the  ages,  that  if  we  pass  this  bill  its  evil 
effects  will  endure  forever,  and  ever,  and  ever.”  The  critic 
says :  “  Forever  and  ever  and  ever,”  — that  is  a  curious  ex¬ 
pression.  What  can  it  mean  ?  “  Ever,”  —  that  can’t  mean 
strict  eternity ;  for  then  he  wouldn’t  use  a  second  ever.  The 
first  would  cover  the  whole  ground.  “Ages,”  —  0  yes! 
evidently  there  is  a  succession  in  his  mind,  —  yes,  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  ages.  He  means  by  the  first  ever  one  period  or 
cycle ;  by  the  second  ever,  another ;  by  the  third,  another. 
Of  course  he  means  more  than  he  says ;  for  we  are  not  to 
tie  him  down  to  strict  accuracy.  He  means  that  one  age 
may  roll  away,  and  then  another,  and  then  another,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  more,  before  the  evil  will  cease.  Evi¬ 
dently  his  idea  is  cyclical. 

The  really  accurate  translation  of  ci?  tov  auova  is,  therefore, 
forever.  The  effort  to  break  down  this  meaning  rests  upon 

is,  at  least,  not  beyond  dispute.  Alford  says  that  it  refers  to  eternity.  God  had 
purposes  which  he  formed  in  eternity,  and  hence  this  form  of  expression.  This 
eternal  purpose  was  the  origin  of  the  promise  made  in  time.  So  Rom.  xvi.  25 
(”  The  revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began.”) 
The  idea  is,  “  never  before  known.” 
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an  untenable  theory.  Derivation  and  usage  both  favor  this 
meaning.  It  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
When  the  Bible  declares  of  those  guilty  of  a  certain  sin  that 
they  shall  not  have  forgiveness  forever,^  it  means  what  it 
says,  and  not  only  takes  away  the  warrant  of  all  hope,  by 
neglecting  to  promise  forgiveness  at  some  future  time,  but 
shuts  out  all  hope,  by  definitely  proclaiming  that  there  shall 
never  be  forgiveness.^ 

The  attack  upon  the  word  aicov  was  designed  to  show 
“  that  there  is  no  single  word  that  regularly  carries  the 
meaning  of  our  word  eternity.”^  If  this  could  be  shown, 
obviously  the  meaning  of  ald>vio<:  would  be  greatly  weakened. 
But  there  is  a  separate  attack  upon  alcovuxi)  and  to  that  we 
now  turn.  The  minimizing  method  of  the  book  is  somewhat 
differently  applied  to  this  word.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
meaning  of  strict  eternity  is  conceded  to  it  in  certain  cases ; 
but  because  it  is  sometimes  used  of  such  objects  as  the  hills, 
which  are  not  strictly  eternal,  it  is  argued  that  when  it  is 
used  of  punishment  we  cannot  say  but  that  it  means  very 
hng-,  instead  of  strictly  eternal.  If  the  word  is  used  of  strict 
eternity,  the  context  or  the  nature  of  the  subject  must  clearly 
show  this  to  be  the  case. 

This  method  of  reasoning,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
involves  the  logical  fallacy  of  mistaking  the  onus  probandi. 
But  there  is  another  fallacy  involved  in  it.  It  makes  a 
demand  for  more  evidence  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  word  than 
the  nature  of  the  case  allows.  Against  such  reasoning  no 
word  could  retain  its  proper  signification.  To  discover  the 
least  extensive  meaning  of  a  word,  and  then  say  that  it  can 
never  be  positively  affirmed  to  mean  more  than  this  least 
extensive  meaning,  is  absurd.  Our  author  remarks  that  the 
word  “  everlasting  itself  has  this  variable  meaning,  according 

1  Mark  iii.  29. 

2  Mr.  Whiton  brings  forward  certain  passages  to  prove  a  limited  use  of  the 
phrase  cts  rby  odiiva  independently  of  this  argument.  The  method  is  the  same 
pursued  with  the  word  eudivios,  and  does  not  need  special  attention.  The  pas¬ 
sages  are :  John  xiv.  16 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  13  ;  Heb.  v.  6  ;  1  Pet.  i.  25 ;  vid.  p.  13  sq. 

3  p.  13. 
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to  the  connection  in  which  it  stands . No  one  is  misled 

by  the  varied  use  of  the  word,  because  the  connection  in 
each  case  defines  it.”  ^  Does  he  not  see  that  to  quote  an 
English  word  is  to  supply  materials  for  his  own  refutation  ? 
The  word  “  everlasting  ”  sometimes  has  a  meaning  of  very 
limited  extension  ;  and  yet  it  may  be  positively  affirmed,  at 
times,  that  it  is  infinite  in  extension,  because,  through  and 
in  all  its  uses,  it  has  a  meaning  of  its  own.  It  is  not  like 
some  animals,  to  take  its  color  from  its  surroundings ;  it  has 
individuality.  We  restrict  it  when  circumstances  call  for 
its  restriction ;  but  otherwise  we  do  not.  Applied  to  God, 
it  takes  its  full  meaning ;  because  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  should  not.  Applied  to  future  punishment,  it  takes  its 
full  meaning ;  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  should 
not.  In  the  face  of  the  phenomena  of  language  occurring 
in  the  every-day  speech  of  millions,  to  demand  that  whenever 
the  various  words  for  eternity  are  used  in  their  fullest  signifi¬ 
cation  there  should  be  some  positive  evidence  that  it  is  so,  is 
to  make  a  demand  beyond  all  reason.  It  is  a  demand  leading 
to  strange  results.  Should  ever  a  dispute  arise  as  to  the 
proper  eternity  of  God,  the  method  of  argument  which  our 
autlior  employs  might  be  successfully  used  to  prove  that  the 
Bible  does  not  teach  the  doctrine !  On  such  principles  the 
Bible  is  really  no  longer  the  standard  of  appeal.  It  becomes 
a  book  unable  to  furnish  evidence  enough  to  answer  our 
doubts. 

I  have  said  that  no  word  is  secure  against  this  kind  of 
assault.  The  very  word  which  our  author  puts  upon  the 
title-page  of  his  book  is  as  variable  in  meaning  as  auovi(y;. 
Endless  trouble  may  be  very  transient  trouble.  Our  author 
quotes  certain  words  which  he  says  are  the  “  appropriate 
Greek  words  to  express  the  idea  of  endlessness  with  pre¬ 
cision.”  It  is  a  significant  fact,  in  his  estimation,  that  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  never  used  these  words,  but 
employed  one  so  “  elastic  and  ambiguous  ”  as  aUovu)<:.^  But 
any  word  would  become  elastic  and  ambijruous  if  subjected 
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to  our  author’s  processes.  Our  author  specifies  dKardXvro*!, 
dreXeuTriTo^iy  and  dTr€pavTo<t.  But  dKard\xno<i  is  applied,  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  to  the  power  of  a  human  insti¬ 
tution.^  ’^Te\€UTi7T05  will  hardly  be  able  to  maintain  its 
character  as  a  precise  word  with  our  author,  when  he  looks 
at  Luke  i.  33,  where  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ, 
which  he  himself  says  will  end,^  it  is  said :  ovk  earai  reXo?.® 
' Airepavro^i  has  little  enough  claim  to  precision,  in  face  of 
the  example  which  our  author  himself  quotes  (1  Tim.  i.  4), 
“  endless  genealogies,”  which,  of  course,  were  not  strictly 
endless ;  but  still  less  claim  has  it  when  we  hear  Strepsi- 
ades,  in  The  Clouds,*  impatient  for  the  morning,  exclaim : 
TO  ')(prip,a  tS)v  wKjoiv  oo’ov  direpamov.  The  “  appropriate 
word  to  express  with  precision  the  idea  of  endlessness” 
here  denotes  so  endless  a  thing  as  one  night.®  If  precision 
is  in  question,  the  precise  meaning  of  these  words  is  often 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  uninterrupted,  continuous  —  as 
we  say:  the  ever ‘flowing  river;  meaning:  the  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  flowing  river.®  It  is  an  old  remark,  —  but  elab¬ 
orate  research  only  makes  it  more  evident, — that  of  all  the 
words  used  to  express  the  idea  of  eternity,  amvuyt  is  the 
most  precise. 

^  Dion,  H.  A.  B.  10  c.  31,  t^s  SrjiMopxias  ixard^vTov  ((rtadai  Kpdros.  Cf. 
Nicepb.  Blemm.,  p.  617  Mai,  /SatriXc/ov  (Aoivtiidv  rc  koI  iKcird\vrov.  Phot.  Epist., 
128,  p.  170  iirod^Kas  iKaraKirovs. 
p.  14. 

*  Mr.  Whiton  asks  (p.  8)  why  in  the  church  creed  of  the  sixth  century  “end¬ 
less  ”  was  added  to  define  “  eternal.”  We  reply  that  a  new  term  may  be  used 
merely  for  clearness  in  a  disputed  case  without  implying  that  the  old  term  was 
incorrectly  used  in  the  same  sense.  When  a  Baptist  says  that  baptism  should 
be  by  immersion,  he  does  not  mean  to  admit  that  the  word  baptism  does  not  in 
itself  mean  immersion. 

*  line  3. 

^  Vid.  Find.  N.  8,  38,  wtiiov  hwipaarrov.  Eur.  Med.  212,  aXuvpdv  wdvrov 
tc\pS'  i.ir4p. 

®  Cleoricius,  atparos  iirtpayTa  <pfpop4yov.  The  phrase  tis  rh  iinvtKts 

illustrates  the  use  of  such  expressions.  It  is  used  of  the  strictly  eternal  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  saints,  Heb.  x.  14 ;  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  will  never  be  re¬ 
peated,  Hcb.  X.  12  ;  of  the  uninterrupted  course  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  Heb. 
X.  1  ;  and  of  the  priesthood  of  Melchisedec  (which  will  end  when  Christ’s  does), 
Heb.  vii.  3.  On  p.  27  Mr.  Whiton  asks  why  the  word  is  never  used  in¬ 
stead  of  alivioi  ?  But  if  alAvm  is  unintelligible,  iXiios  would  have  been  also. 
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We  come  now  to  the  change  of  this  argument  from  one 
base  to  another.  It  is  now  said  that  a^wo?,  when  applied 
to  future  punishment,  in  Matt.  xxv.  46,  is  not  quantitative, 
but  qualitative.  The  argument  for  this  statement  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  what  can  be  said  upon  a  single  text : 
“  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent  ”  (John 
xvii.  3).  From  this  text  the  principle  is  deduced  that  eternal 
life  denotes  primarily  ^  not  life  of  a  certain  length,  but  life 
of  a  certain  kind;  that  the  idea  of  perpetuity  inheres  in  it 
not  primarily,  but  “  only  so  far  as  the  qualities  themselves 
which  characterize  that  life  are  vital,  progressive,  and  en¬ 
during.’^ 

To  this  argument  the  reply  is  simply  this:  amvio^,  in 
such  expressions,  has  a  qualitative  meaning,  but  this  quali¬ 
tative  meaning  is  not  primary,  as  our  author  says,  but  second¬ 
ary  and  metaphorical.  The  primary  meaning  is  quantitative, 
and  even  in  the  text  •  quoted  is  not  excluded  by  the  more 
prominent  qualitative  force  of  the  word.  Eternal  life  means 
primarily,  life  without  end.  This  is  what  is  strictly  denoted 
by  the  words ;  but  they  connote  much  more.  The  English 
word  eternity  itself,  which  indisputably  denotes  endless  time, 
connotes  much  more.  The  high  employments,  the  sacred 
joys,  the  peace,  and  the  holiness  of  heaven  are  all  suggested 
by  the  word.  Eternal  life,  in  the  same  way,  becomes  a  rich 
phrase,  laden  with  meaning  to  every  Christian  heart. ,  It 
becomes  almost  a  compound  noun,  in  which  the  word  eternal 
falls  into  the  background.  It  signifies,  most  certainly,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  life ;  for  it  expresses  that  communion  with 
God  which  is  referred  to  in  the  context.  But  under  all  this 
is  felt,  like  the  deep  bass  of  an  organ,  the  primary  meaning, 
in  that  these  joys  are  promised  by  the  very  word  ala>vm  to 
be  never  ending. 

That  this  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  phrase  a  short 
examination  will  show.  Lay  aside  all  prepossessions,  and  run 
through  the  examples  as  given  in  the  concordance,  simply 

^  pp.  47-49. 
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asking  the  question  in  each  case  whether  aUopKK  is  quantita¬ 
tive  or  qualitative.  Not  a  single  example  will  be  foimd 
where  the  quantitative  meaning  is  inadmissible  as  the  primary 
meaning.  Some  examples  will  be  found  where  the  qualita- 
tative  meaning  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  context. 
Some  will  be  found  where  both  meanings  are  applicable. 
And  some  will  be  found  where  the  quantitative  meaning  is 
absolutely  demanded ;  e.g.  John  vi.  54,  “  Whoso  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day.”  It  is  the  most  natural  explanation 
of  this  phrase  to  say  that  Christ  speaks  of  a  life  which  shall 
continue  forever.  But  when  we  compare  vs.  58,  we  see  that 
this  is  in  fact  the  idea  had  in  mind  :  “  This  is  that  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven ;  not  as  your  fathers  did  eat 
manna  and  are  dead ;  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live 
forever.”  John  x.  28  is  equally  conclusive :  “  I  give  unto 
them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall 
any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.”  The  same  idea  is 
twice  repeated  for  the  sake  of  giving  strength  to  the  state¬ 
ment.  If  any  one  should  say  that  “  eternal  life  ”  cannot 
mean  endless  life  because  Christ  goes  on  to  add  that  they 
shall  never  perish,  which  would  be  an  unnecessary  addition 
if  such  was  the  meaning,  the  reply  is,  that  as  the  second  and 
third  members  refer  to  the  same  thing,  so  do  the  first  and 
second.  The  repetitions  are  not  made  for  the  sake  of  mak¬ 
ing  distinctions,  but  for  the  purpose  of  adding  strength. 
John  vi.  47,  “  He  that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life,” 
may  be  compared  with  vs.  51 :  “  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread 
he  shall  live  forever.”  ^  The  primary  meaning  of  a  word  is 

1  Other  passa^s  are  John  iii.  16  and  36;  v.  24;  Rom.  ii.  7 ;  “Whosoever 
believeth  shall  have  everlasting  life.”  Of  coarse  this  means  much  more  than 
mere  duration  ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  it  does  not  mean  duration.  —  “  To 
them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory  and  honor  and 
immortality,  eternal  life.”  In  this  passage  certainly  “  immortality  ”  implies  more 
than  it  expresses ;  but  its  implications  do  not  destroy  its  expressions.  So  it  is 
with  “  eternal  life.”  It  is  a  common  use  of  language  to  give  great  depth  of 
meaning  to  expressions  denoting  duration.  Thus  we  say ;  Old  age  is  a  bless¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  mean  that  mere  duration  is  a  blessing,  for  it  may  be  passed  in 
misery.  Our  principal  thought  is  engaged  upon  the  comforts  and  rewards  tiiat 
attend  it.  Still  the  idea  of  duration  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  whole. 
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sometimes  completely  lost  in  its  tropical  uses;  but  surely 
when,  as  in  this  case,  a  meaning  is  never  absent  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  uses  of  a  word,  the  argument  that  it  is  the  primary  mean¬ 
ing  is  as  strong  as  need  be  ;  and  when  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
the  meaning  given  by  the  word’s  derivation,  the  argument 
becomes  too  strong  to  be  overthrown. 

All  these  attacks  are  directed  against  the  common  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Matt.  XXV.  46,  for  this  text  is  most  justly 
regarded  as  deciding  the  contest  one  way  or  the  other.  If  it 
is  to  be  left  as  it  has  previously  been  understood  the  ancient 
doctrine  stands.  The  attempt  is  therefore  made  to  weaken 
its  force,  and  make  it  seem  to  give  an  uncertain  sound.  This 
attempt  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  The  word  auovio^  is 
not  originally  qualitative,  but  quantitative ;  and  here  the 
whole  context  makes  the  quantitative  force  the  more  promi¬ 
nent.  In  its  proper  quantitative  force  it  signifies  eternal, 
and  can  only  be  restricted  by  the  limitations  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case.  In  this  passage  no  limitations  can  be 
made.  We  cannot  limit  it  by  the  nature  of  punishment,  for 
until  we  have  read  this  passage  we  know  nothing  about  the 
actual  length  of  punishment.  We  cannot  limit  it  by  the 
context,  for  the  whole  force  of  this  is  overwhelmingly  against 
limiting  it.  But  standing  unlimited  it  teaches  eternal  future 
punishment.^ 

Turning  now  from  the  explicit  let  us  come  to  the  implicit 
teachings  of  Scripture,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  impression 
which  the  Bible  makes  upon  the  candid  reader.^ 

1  Mr.  Whiton’s  remarks  upon  some  of  the  other  explicit  texts  are  unworthy 
of  him.  “Unquenchable  fire”  (ttafitaros  p.  19)  is  clearly  explained  by  the 
parallel  expression :  “  Where  the  worm  dieth  not.”  John  iii.  36  must  mean 
that  the  sinner  will  be  punished  for  ever.  If  he  “  ahaJl  not  see  life,”  when  wiU  he 
see  it  1  Never  t  Mr.  Whiton  calls  this  an  “  assumption  ”  (p.  21 ),  and  “  wrest¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures”  (p.  22).  If  this  is  wresting,  what  is  interpreting?  Our 
author’s  method  of  interpretation  seems  to  be  “  to  shake  the  head,  and  pass  on.” 
The  expression,  “  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son,”  must  be  understood  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture.  It  means  believeth  while  the  offer  of  the 
gospel  is  held  out.  That  offer  will  at  length  be  withdrawn,  and  then  the  sinner 
will  be  irrecoverably  lost. 

^  We  should  note  in  this  connection  the  impression  which  Christ’s  words  must 
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The  importance  of  this  argument  has  often  been  overlooked. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Bible  is  made  for  the  people.  It  is 
written  in  the  popular  language,  and  is  adapted  to  the  popular 
mind.  Men  in  general  are  not  to  be  reached  or  impressed 
by  single  texts  here  and  there,  but  they  are  very  quick  to 
take  the  general  impression  of  a  book,  and  to  gather  its 
teachings  as  a  whole.  Their  “  Greek  instinct  ”  is  not  highly 
developed,  but  they  will  gather  the  plain  truth  of  the  Bible 
in  spite  of  the  slight  mistranslations  which  disfigure  the 
pages  of  our  excellent  English  version,  and  which  are  so 
misleading  to  scholars.  How  often  does  the  scholar  present 
in  a  sermon  an  idea  to  him  wholly  new,  elaborately  devel¬ 
oped,  and  derived  from  authorities  in  Latin  and  Greek  and 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  and  Coptic,  to  find,  to  his  confusion,  that 
some  plain  Christian  in  his  congregation  had  become  familiar 
with  that  very  idea  from  his  English  Bible  years  before.  It 
is  the  glory  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  truth  upon  which 
scholars  should  ponder  before  they  venture  upon  novel  in¬ 
terpretations,  that  the  spiritual  insight  of  faith  affords  the 
truest  source  of  sound  exegesis.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  makes  a  man  a  competent  expounder  of  the 
Bible.  This  gift  has  been  promised  to  lead  us  into  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things.  It  is  promised  to  the  lowliest 
as  well  as  to  the  most  learned ;  and  often  the  humblest 
obtains  it  when  the  proud  loses  it.  The  Bible  has  been  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  favor  a  spiritual  interpretation.  In  all 
languages  its  great  truths  are  equally  plain,  but  in  no  lan¬ 
guage  are  they  to  be  discerned  except  spiritually.  Give  me 
the  judgment  of  the  great  majority  of  plain,  honest,  candid, 
patient,  and  laborious  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  I  will  bow 
before  it  with  more  reverence  than  before  the  most  learned 
prelections  of  an  unsubmissive  mind.  Let  me  know  the  im- 

have  made  upon  the  Jews  with  their  ideas  as  to  future  punishment.  They  be¬ 
lieved  the  punishment  to  be  eternal.  Christ  did  not  oppose  their  belief,  as  he 
opposed  their  belief  on  many  subjects.  They  must  have  understood  him  as 
sanctioning  their  belief.  He  used  their  words  for  expressing  it.  —  Compare 
Jesephus,  Bel.  Jud.  ii.  8, 14  ;  Antiq.  xviii.  1,  3. 
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pression  made  by  the  Bible  upon  the  great  mass  of  Christians, 
and  I  will  test  the  productions  of  scholarship  by  it. 

Upon  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  the  impression 
made  by  the  Bible  is  perfectly  plain.  It  stands,  and  always 
has  stood,  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  conscious 
suffering  of  the  lost.^  Over  the  vision  of  the  judgment-day 
there  is  a  dread  aspect  of  finality.  This  is  admitted  even  by 
our  author,  who  cites  a  number  of  passages  in  illustration  of 
it.  The  verdict  of  the  common  sense  upon  these  passages 
has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  same :  The  sinner’s 
case  is  hopeless.'^ 

But  here  our  author  asks  a  strange  question.  “  A  finality, 
no  doubt,”  he  says,  “  but  how  much  of  one  ?  ”  ^  Hoio  much 
of  a  finality  ?  Can  finality  be  divided  ?  If  a  thing  is  done,  it 
is  done.  •  True,  a  thing  may  be  done  in  one  aspect  and  not 
in  another.  The  question  may  be  asked,  A  finality,  but  in 
what  respect  ?  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  hand.  Our  author 
has  asked  his  question  correctly.  The  finality  suggested  by 
the  Bible  is  a  finality  in  respect  to  time,  and  in  the  same 
respect  our  author  asks,  “  How  much  of  one  ?  ”  This  is 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  language.  Upon  such  principles 
of  criticism  the  Bible  can  never  mean  anything.  Either 
there  is  an  aspect  of  finality  or  there  is  not.  Both  the 
negative  and  the  affirmative  cannot  be  true.  If  the  aspect 
of  finality  does  exist,  are  we  to  rest  entirely  upon  it,  or  is 
there  evidence  to  contradict  our  first  impressions  ?  If  those 
impressions  are  permitted  to  remain,  finality  is  finality,  and 
hope  is  shut  out. 

This  attempt  to  parry  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
impression  of  the  Bible  must  be  pronounced  a  failure. 
Yet  this  attempt  must  succeed,  or  our  author’s  book  must 
fail  as  a  whole.  The  impression  of  the  Bible  that  the  sinner’s 
case  is  hopeless  is  admitted,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  form  in 
part  the  groundwork  of  the  book.  Very  solemn  passages 

1  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  texts  Mr.  Whiton  is  obliged  to  explain 
away  in  order  to  bring  the  Scriptures  into  harmony  with  his  view;  Vid.  note 
p.  357,  for  the  texts  which  he  takes  up. 

2  p.  ^1.  •  p.  35. 
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occur,  enforcing  the  fact  that  the  Bible  excludes  every  ray 
of  hope.^  But  this  is  in  total  contradiction  of  the  conclu¬ 
sion  to  which  the  whole  argument  is  directed,  th'at  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  sinner  is  not  declared  to  be  endless.  If  it 
is  not  declared  to  be  endless,  then  we  may  hope  that  it 
is  not  endless.  The  sinner’s  case  is  not  hopeless,  for  he 
may  be  full  of  hope.  In  fact  it  is  evident  that  the  writer 
of  this  book  hopes  that  the ’sinner  will  be  relieved  of  pun¬ 
ishment,  either  by  restoration  or  by  annihilation,  and  that 
this  hope  of  his  is  a  very  strong  one.  Tlie  common  doc¬ 
trine  is  ‘‘  fraught  with  horror  ”  to  him,^  and  rests  upon  him 
as  a  “  tremendous  burden.”  ^  To  dispel  this  horror,  to 
relieve  this  burden,  that  is,  to  open  the  door  of  hope,  was 
this  book  written.  Yet  he  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  the 
impression  of  the  Bible  is  that  the  sinner’s  condition  is 
hopeless.  Contradiction  is  thus  found  in  the  very  marrow 
of  the  argument.  The  author  does  know  exactly  how  he  is 
drifting,  or  exactly  what  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  prove. 
To  the  two  fundamental  fallacies  already  pointed  out,  this 
adds  a  third,  a  kind  of  ignoratio  elenchi. 

The  reasonableness  of  the  inquiry,  how  much  of  a  finality, 
is  supported  by  reference  to  the  case  of  Adam.^  God  threat¬ 
ened  him  with  death  if  he  should  eat  of  the  forbidden  tree. 
He  knew  of  death  only  as  he  saw  it  in  the  brutes  about  him, 
and  it  must  have  seemed  a  finality  in  their  case.  Yet  it 
would  have  been  an  error  for  him  to  have  argued  to  a  specu¬ 
lative  doctrine  of  extinction  based  upon  that  threat. 

This  argument  is  inconclusive,  because  it  is  not  plain  that 
the  case  is  in  point.  The  author  forgets  upon  whom  rests 
the  onus  prohandL  We  do  not  know  that  the  threat  seemed 
to  Adam  to  portend  such  a  death  as  the  animal  died,  or  that 
it  did  not  seem  to  portend  eternal  death.  The  writer  of 
Genesis  has  not  given  us,  it  may  be,  the  exact  language  used 
by  God,  or  all  that  God  said.  He  knew  that  his  readers, 
h.aving  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  would  know  that 
God  did  not  mean  immediate  physical  death,  because  it  was 

1  pp.  21,  50,  CO,  81,  87,  98.  2  p.  si.  »  p.  22.  *  p.  36. 
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not  inflicted ;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  they  would  under¬ 
stand  that  more  than  an  ultimate  physical  death  was  threat¬ 
ened,  although  they  could  not  understand  fully  what.  With 
the  far  clearer  light  of  the  New  Testament  we  are  as  really 
ignorant  as  Adam  of  the  full  significance  of  what  the  Bible 
calls  death,  though  we  know  enough  to  say  that  the  sentence 
will  be  such  as  we  shall  approve,  and  that  it  will  be  terrible  in 
the  extreme.  So  it  probably  seemed  to  Adam.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  punishment  inflicted, 
whether  filled  with  joy  at  a  milder  sentence  than  he  expected, 
or  cast  down  by  a  more  terrible  one.  He  was  surprised  and 
confounded  by  God’s  immediate  discovery  of  his  sin,  as  guilty 
consciences  are  surprised  to-day ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  had  formed  any  idea  of  God’s  meaning  which  the 
result  did  not  justify. 

A  deeper  argument  is  presented  in  a  half  sentence  upon 
the  same  page  as  the  above.  Even-  if  there  were  any  abso¬ 
lute  finality  in  the  sentence  of  future  punishment  as  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  Bible,  God  would  not  be  bound  to  execute  it. 
God  does  not  “  by  the  terms  of  his  threat  preclude  himself 
from  acting  as  emergency  ”  may  arise. ^  Some  have  put  the 
argument  thus  :  God  is  not  bound  by  a  threat  as  he  is  by  a 
promise.  A  promise  gives  a  right  to  the  recipient  of  it  from 
which  he  who  makes  it  cannot  free  himself  merely  by  his 
own  act.  But  a  threat  gives  no  such  right.  If  any  right  is 
conferred  it  is  the  right  of  punishing  conferred  upon  the 
threatener.  This  he  may  freely  resign  without  referring  to 
any  other  being,  because  no  other  being  has  a  share  in  the 
conferred  right.  Accordingly  the  threat  of  future  punish¬ 
ment  might  be  perfectly  clear,  and  yet  God,  if  he  chose, 
might  disregard  the  threat  and  annul  the  penalty. 

Upon  the  speculative  question  underlying  this  argument 
we  have  little  to  say.  It  is  true  that  in  human  affairs  verac¬ 
ity  is  not  pledged  by  a  threat.  Yet  this  seems  to  us  to  be 
one  of  the  results  of  the  imperfection  of  man.  Pardon  is 
provided  for  in  our  systems  of  government,  but  it  is  to  remedy 
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evils  that  arise  from  their  imperfection.  It  seems  equally 
clear  that  God’s  veracity  is  pledged  by  his  threats,  except  in 
cases  where  a  change  in  the  circumstances  introduces  such 
modifications  that  it  is  evident  the  threat  was  never  intended 
to  apply  there.  Thus  the  threat  of  eternal  punishment  need 
not  be  executed  upon  all  sinners  because  of  the  atonement, 
and  because  of  the  trust  of  some  therein.  The  threat  was 
evidently  never  intended  to  apply  in  such  a  case.  Eternal 
punishment  was  threatened  to  sinners,  things  remaining  as 
they  were.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  the  discussion  of 
such  questions.  We  are  discussing  the  argument  from  the 
Bible.  It  is  enough,  in  order  to  answer  the  argument  now 
presented,  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  Bible  does  not  leave 
the  question  merely  in  the  realm  of  law.  The  threatening 
of  the  law  is  as  plain  as  need  be,  but  the  Bible  rises  into  the 
higher  realm  of  prophecy.  It  does  not  merely  declare  the 
law,  open  the  condition  of  pardon,  and  utter  the  threat  for 
the  future,  but  assumes  the  task  of  telling  us  what  will 
actually  take  place.  This  is  the  impression  which  the  Bible 
has  always  made  upon  Christians.  The  eschatological  reve¬ 
lations  are  not  merely  minatory,  but  prophetic.  It  is  prophe¬ 
sied  that  not  all  men  will  repent  in  this  life.  That  prophecy 
is  certainly  fulfilled.  It  is  prophesied  that  there  will  be  a 
day  of  general  judgment,  and  that  the  wicked  and  the  right¬ 
eous  will  be  gathered  before  Christ  the  judge.  This  we 
believe  will  take  place.  The  prophecy  is  then  added  that  as 
an  actual  fact  there  will  be  a  division,  and  some  will  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment  and  some  into  everlasting  life. 
These  words  have  been  shown  to  mean  what  they  say.  Other 
expressions  are  added  in  great  numbers  to  deepen  the  im¬ 
pression  here  made.  Explicitly  and  implicitly  God  has  indi¬ 
cated  what  he  will  do,  and  no  distinctions  about  the  difference 
between  threat  and  promise,  however  applicable  elsewhere, 
can  release  him  from  executing  his  declared  intentions,  or 
excuse  us  from  expecting  him  so  to  do.  Prophecy  must  be 
fulfilled. 

Our  author  goes  on  from  this  point  to  examine  particular 
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passages  relating  to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Here  he 
insists  upon  strict  construction.'  So  do  we.  He  makes 
objections  to  the  use  made  of  Christ’s  remark  about  Judas 
(Matt.  xxvi.  24)  :  “  It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had 
not  been  born.”  Some  of  these  objections  we  are  prepared 
to  re-echo.  To  distil  rhetoric  in  the  retort  of  logic  is  a 
gross  exegetical  error  on  either  side  of  this  discussion. 
But  to  deprive  the  rhetoric  of  all  its  force  is  to  commit  an 
equal  error.  The  rhetoric  was  meant  to  leave  some  impres¬ 
sion,  and  it  is  fair  to  ask  what  impression  ?  When  Christ 
wept  over  Jerusalem  the  fate  of  that  city  was  settled.  The 
same  aspect  of  finality  belongs  to  his  lament  over  Judas. 
The  air  of  hopelessness  with  which  Judas  is  spoken  of  in 
this  passage  is  like  that  in  the  Acts,  where  it  is  said  that  he 
has  gone  to  his  own  place.  Hopelessness  leaves  no  hope. 
If  there  is  no  hope  there  will  be  no  change. 

We  would  strain  no  passage.  We  would  make  no  unwar¬ 
rantable  inferences  from  passages  which  are  not  intended  to 
speak  exactly  to  the  point  in  question.  But  it  is  an  equal 
error  to  refuse  to  make  any  inferences.  We  should  make 
every  proper  allowance  ;  but  it  is  neither  common  sense  nor 
good  exegesis  to  say  that  language  is  to  mean  nothing  more 
than  the  most  restricted  interpretation  forces  upon  us. 
Such  a  process  would  make  the  most  eloquent  passages  of 
literature  dumb.  It  would  convert  the  tropical  exuberance 
of  Bengal  into  the  tropical  aridity  of  Sahara.  If  Rev.  xxii. 
11  ^  calls  to  “  an  immediate  and  present  decision  of  a  future 
state,”  ®  what  is  the  natural  inference  as  to  the  alterability 
of  that  future  state  ?  True,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  the 
positiveness  that  belongs  to  a  mathematical  demonstration 
that  such  a  decision  will  be  forever  unchanged,  and  if  a  man 
insist  —  as  our  author  would  —  upon  demonstrative  evidence 
for  everything,  he  may  call  such  an  inference  a  “  jump”^; 
but  if,  under  similar  conditions,  a 'man  were  offered  a  bargain 
in  our  public  marts,  and  refused  it,  he  would  expect  to  find 
that  it  had  gone  completely  out  of  his  control,  and  would 

^  p.  40.  ^  ”  He  that  is  unjust  let  him  be  unjust  still,”  etc.  ^  p.  44.  *  p.  44. 
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dismiss  it  from  his  mind.  Such  would  be  the  impression 
made  upon  him,  and  upon  that  impression  he  would  act. 
We  are  to  follow  the  same  principles  in  securing  for  our¬ 
selves  heavenly  good  which  we  follow  in  securing  earthly 
good.  The  method  of  reasoning  in  both  is  the  same.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  not  removed  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
common  life.  These  laws  are  the  laws  of  inductive  logic, 
and  upon  them  is  founded  our  argument  for  the  Bible.  If 
they  are  not  substantial  enough  to  furnish  us  with  a  system 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  when  given,  they  are 
not  substantial  enough  to  give  us  the  Bible  to  interpret. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  see  the  logical  results  of  the 
method  which  this  book  employs.  We  have  already  seen 
that  it  destroys  any  doctrine  of  the  Bible  —  such  as  even  the 
eternity  of  God  —  which  the  reader  has  not  previous  reasons 
for  believing.  It  is  now  evident  that  it  destroys  the  Bible 
itself.  Nothing  will  satisfy  our  author  but  the  most  explicit 
statements ;  and  when  he  finds  what  purport  to  be  explicit 
statements  he  subjects  them  to  an  examination  before  which 
no  statements  in  the  power  of  human  language  to  frame 
would  be  able  to  maintain  their  place.  He  never  asks.  What 
is  it,  on  the  whole,  probable  that  they  mean  ?  or.  What  is 
logically  involved  in  what  they  evidently  mean  ?  but  always. 
What  is  the  least  possible  meaning  to  which  they  can  be 
reduced  ?  This  least  meaning  is  all  that  he  will  admit  in 
proof  of  a  doctrine.^  This  is  to  demand  demonstration,  and 
not  proof.  The  discussion  is  not  formally  transferred  to 
the  domain  of  deductive  logic ;  but  a  degree  of  evidence  is 

^  On  such  a  principle  of  interpretation  there  is  no  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  Christians  to-day.  Such  passages  as  John  xvi.  7-11  do  not  make  the  prom¬ 
ise.  These  passages  refer  to  the  twelve  disciples  gathered  before  Christ.  ”  I 
will  send  him  unto  you.  “  He  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,”  etc.,  i.e.  under 
your  ministry.  There  is  no  demonstration  that  he  had  in  mind  any  but  the 
apostles.  He  may  have  had  in  mind  also  the  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles 
as  he  did  in  his  prayer,  John  xvii.  20,  “  I  pray  for  them  also  which  shall  be¬ 
lieve  on  me  through  their  word,”  —  but  we  do  not  know,  whatever  we  may  think, 
that  he  referred  to  any  one  else,  and  so  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  promised  the 
Spirit  to  any  one  but  the  apostles  1  Now  the  chnrch  will  never  be  imposed 
upon  by  that  style  of  reasoning. 
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asked  which  the  inductive  sciences  can  never  give.  It  is 
upon  arguments  none  of  which  are  demonstrative  that  the 
proof  of  the  Bible  is  founded.  The  number  of  these  argu¬ 
ments,  their  character,  the  harmony  with  which  they  coincide 
in  one  result  form  a  body  of  proof  which  is  properly  regarded 
as  unanswerable,  but  which  is  not  demonstrative.  If  our  author 
should  apply  the  same  style  of  criticism  to  the  arguments  for 
the  Bible,  they  could  not  stand  before  it.  The  argument  for 
the  existence  of  God,  the  argument  for  his  attributes,  the 
argument  for  the  truth  of  the  sacred  writers,  for  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  miracles,  and  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
would  all  disappear.  Our  author  has  not  followed  his  rea¬ 
soning  to  its  logical  results,  and  is  unconscious  of  its  real 
character ;  but,  however  unconsciously,  he  has  used  a  criticism 
as  destructive  as  the  most  malignant  rationalism.  It  has 
begun  by  making  the  speech  of  the  inspired  authors  unintel¬ 
ligible  ;  it  will  close  by  shutting  their  mouths.  Its  true  drift 
cannot  fail  ere  long  to  be  perceived,  and  upon  such  a  tide 
the  evangelical  church  will  not  be  content  to  float.  The  sea 
of  atheism  is  before  it. 

One  more  topic  in  this  book,  and  one  only,  we  shall  at 
present  notice.^  Speaking  of  the  aspect  of  finality  which 
the  Scriptures  cast  upon  the  fate  of  the  wicked,  our  author 
says :  “We  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  theory  of 
the  endlessness  of  future  punishment  is  not  the  only  theory 
that  will  agree  with  the  language  of  despair  which  the  texts 
before  us  employ.  If  the  wicked  were  ultimately  to  be 
annihilated  as  the  result  of  ‘  aeonian  punishment,’  that  *pros- 

*  I  pass  over  the  historical  argument  for  lack  of  space.  In  any  argument 
from  the  fathers  one  fact  should  be  home  in  mind :  Theology  has  been  a  growth. 
The  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  scheme  are  found  in  a  very 
rudimentary  condition  in  the  early  writings.  The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
was  not  developed  till  a  very  late  period.  The  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith  waited  for  its  Luther.  Yet  the  drift  of  things  in  the  early  centuries  was 
toward  these  doctrines,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  not  found  in  clear  and  com¬ 
plete  statements  is  no  argument  against  them.  The  fathers  held  the  doctrines 
of  religion  as  they  are  contained  in  the  Bible,  in  the  solution  of  practical  forms. 
Scientific  theology  is  like  a  precipitate  which  falls  upon  the  addition  of  the 
proper  reagent.  This  reagent  was  long  unapplied. 
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pect  would  agree  equally  well  with  the  hopelessness  of  tone 
in  which  their  punishment  is  foretold.”^  The, goal  of  the 
argument  of  the  whole  book  is  here  revealed.  The  writer 
believes,  with  more  or  less  firmness,  in  the  ultimate  annihi¬ 
lation  of  the  wicked.  This  doctrine  is  not  presented  as  the 
teaching  of  Scripture ;  but  the  design  of  the  book  is  to  furnish 
a  basis  for  it  in  a  negative  exegesis.  The  hope  of  restoration 
is  discussed  somewhat  at  length ;  and,  while  not  positively 
excluding  it,  the  author’s  argument  tends  to  discourage  it. 
Somewhat  more  at  length  ultimate  annihilation  is  discussed, 
and  the  slight  possibility  hinted  at  in  the  above  extract 
is  expanded  into  a  somewhat  faint  probability.  To  this 
discussion  we  now  turn. 

The  basis  of  whatever  argument  is  presented  for  ultimate 
annihilation  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  negative  exegesis  of  the 
book.  The  punishment  of  the  future  world,  according  to 
this  book,  is  “  aeonian,”  that  is,  existing  in  eternity,  not 
eternal.  A  sinner  must  therefore  be  punished  after  death  ; 
but  that  the  punishment  should  end  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  biblical  representation ;  because  these  represent  it  merely 
as  occurring  in  eternity.  It  may  be  continued  no  one  knows 
how  long,  and  yet  finally  cease,  without  contradiction  of  the 
biblical  language.  With  the  ruin  of  this  exegesis  the  whole 
subsequent  argument  falls.  Future  punishment  is  represented 
in  the  Bible  as  eternal,  and  this  proves  that  it  will  never 
end.  This  will  finally  be  found  to  be  the  conclusive  answer 
to  all  forms  of  the  argument  for  annihilation.  The  cruder 
forms,  which  depend  professedly  upon  the  Bible  for  their 
support,  but  are  based  upon  a  quibble  about  the  word  death, 
and  these  more  refined  forms  as  well,  which  dismiss  the 
Bible  from  the  witness-stand  to  put  upon  it  their  own  notions 
about  the  effects  of  sin,  are  unable  to  answer  the  straight¬ 
forward  presentation  of  the  biblical  doctrine.  They  are  all 
stranded  upon  the  word  auopto^i,  especially  as  that  word  is 
explained  by  the  general  drift  of  the  Bible;  and  however 
they  may  seem  to  endure  for  a  while,  they  will  never  per- 

ip.  34. 
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manently  satisfy  the  mind  of  any  candid  reader  of  the  Bible. 
The  foundation  of  our  author’s  argument  is  therefore 
destroyed  by  the  true  interpretation  of  the  passages  already 
examined.  It  may  be  well,  though  unnecessary,  to  consider 
the  subsidiary  arguments  urged  by  our  author  in  favor  of 
what  degree  of  probability  he  chooses  to  attach  to  this  view. 

Sin  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  disease,  which 
grows  worse  and  worse,  and  may  finally  wear  the  sufferer 
out.  The  figure  is  a  good  one,  perhaps,  for  popular  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  a  poor  one  for  theological  discussion.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  by  our  author  in  a  sense  which  renders  it  positively 
erroneous.  The  choice  of  sin  has  no  such  effect  upon  the 
sinner  as  disease  has  upon  the  human  body.  It  does,  to  be  sure, 
cripple  the  power  of  the  will  to  resist  evil,  but  it  strengthens 
its  power  to  choose  evil.  Resistance  to  truth  produces  in¬ 
sensibility  to  truth ;  but  it  produces  sensibility  to  error. 
“  The  moral  instincts  ”  do  “  become  benumbed  ”  ^ ;  but  the 
immoral  instincts,  if  I  may  so  say,  become  excited.  The 
moral  momentum  downward  must  be  considered  in  two 
aspects ;  for  it  is  at  the  same  time  away  from  good  and 
towards  evil.  It  is  possible  that  our  release  from  our 
earthly  bodies  may  increase  the  spiritual  capacities  of  the 
lost,  as  well  as  those  of  the  redeemed.  If  so,  their  capacity 
for  evil  may  grow  and  grow  with  their  hourly  malignant 
evil  choices,  as  the  capacity  of  the  righteous  will  be  increased 
by  their  choice  of  God.  May  this  not  be  “  constantly  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  yet  never  complete  ”  ?  ^  This  does  not  look 
towards  annihilation  so  much  as  towards  the  final  permanence 
of  moral  character.  The  most  natural  inference  from  such 
considerations  is,  that  as  the  wicked  will  always  be  volunta¬ 
rily  sinning,  so  they  will  always  deserve  and  receive  the 
disapproval  of  God ;  and  as  they  will  always  be  increasing 
in  sin,  so  their  punishment,  instead  of  growing  less  and  less, 
will  grow  greater  and  greater.  Thus  the  rational  argument 
is  seen  to  be  insufficient,  as  our  author  suggests,®  to  prove 
the  doctrine  of  annihilation. 


1  p.  53. 
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A  subsidiary  thought  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  punish¬ 
ment  as  consisting  “  primarily  in  a  deeper  and  deeper  in¬ 
volvement  in  sin  ”  *  requires  a  passing  notice.  If  this  were 
so,  it  might  support  somewhat  the  theory  of  annihilation. 
It  might  appear  that  God  had  put  within  us  certain  forces, 
tending  finally  to  destroy  us,  and  then  left  us  to  the  out¬ 
working  of  those  forces.  But  the  impression  of  the  Bible  is 
that  the  punishment  of  the  future  world  is  inflicted  by  God, 
and  has  an  objective  character.  It  Is  a  voluntary  act  on 
God’s  part,  and  immediately  so.  It  is  an  expression  of 
something  on  the  part  of  God,  and  is  of  such  a  character 
that,  whether  external  or  internal  to  the  soul,  it  must  be  felt 
as  coming  directly  from  him.  Pain,  —  if  that  word  be  used 
quite  generally,  —  pain  inflicted  by  God  as  an  expression  of 
his  disapproval  of  the  sinner  is  the  proper  definition  of 
punishment.  As  God’s  rewards  are  not  the  mere  outworking 
of  natural  laws,  but  he  smiles  upon  his  children ;  so  his 
punishments  are  not  the  mere  outworking  of  natural  laws, 
but  he  frowns  upon  his  enemies.  The  biblical  images  of  the 
gnawing  worm  and  burning  fire  are  not  meaningless,  but 
refer  to  the  positive  character  of  punishment.  If  it  were 
enough  to  interpret  these  figures  as  referring  to  remorse,  it 
must  be  a  remorse  which  could  not  wear  itself  out.  Even 
if  remorse  of  itself  would  tend  to  die  away,  God  must,  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  representations,  so  afflict  the  lost  that  their 
remorse  will  ever  be  excited  afresh.  If  the  redeemed  will 
look  upon  Christ,  and  reflecting  upon  his  grace  be  filled 
with  wonder  and  praise,  the  lost,  in  contemplation  of  him 
whom  they  have  pierced,  must  be  filled  with  confusion  and 
despair.  Much  of  the  deadening  effect  of  constant  feeling 
in  our  present  state  arises  from  our  bodies.  It  may  be  that 
the  spiritual  body  will  be  fitted  to  promote  all  spiritual  exer-^ 
cises,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  Punishment,  therefore, 
instead  of  tending  to  a  close,  may  increase  with  the  increase 
of  sin.  Here,  again,  the  rational  argument,  when  properly 
conceived,  fails  to  support  annihilationism. 
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One  or  two  feeble  attempts  are  made  to  bring  exegesis  to  the 
support  of  this  part  of  the  essay.  An  argument  is  derived  ^ 
from  1  John  v.  16,“  sin  unto  death.”  Death  is  the  result  of 
sin.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  that  death  which  is  sin,  as  men 
are  said  to  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Therefore  it  refers 
to  extinction.  The  last  is  too  great  a  leap.  The  argument 
is  sufficiently  refuted  by  pointing  out  the  fact  that  our 
author  has  fallen  into  a  confusion  of  ideas  in  comparing 
death  in  sins  with  the  death  spoken  of  in  this  passage. 
Death  in  trespasses  and  sins  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
one  way  or  the  other.  Such  a  death  is  not  referred  to  in 
the  context,  and  in  fact  the  phrase  is  not  Johannean.  The 
word  “  death  ”  is  used,  here  as  elsewhere,  of  punishment ; 
and  the  only  possible  argument  for  annihilationism  which 
can  be  derived  from  this  text  is  from  the  word  “  death  ”  it¬ 
self.  Our  author  does  not  present  this,  knowing  how  value¬ 
less  it  is.  The  teaching  of  the  text  is  perfectly  plain.  If 
the  Christian  falls  away  after  conversion  his  case  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  prayer. 

Another  argument,  still  more  feeble,  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  Bible  never  joins  alcovio<i  with  ddvaro^i.  Death 
itself  is  not  said  to  be  eternal.  But  if  it  had  been,  how  easy 
for  our  author  to  interpret  such  a  phrase  in  perfect  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  own  views !  It  would  be  simply  death  in  a 
coming  aeon.  Thus  there  would  have  been  no  force  in  the 
phrase  if  it  had  been  used. 

1  p.  57. 

[An  unexpected  want  of  space  compels  ns  to  omit  a  paragraph  which  was 
designed  to  close  this  Article.  The  paragraph  acknowledges  that  Mr.  Whiton 
intends  to  be  perfectly  candid,  and  to  hold  the  balance  with  judicial  equity.  Still 
he  seems  to  have  been  warped  by  his  feelings  more  than  he  is  aware.  This  ap¬ 
pears  in  such  expressions  as  p.  ix,  “  God  as  distinct  from  some  of  his  exposi¬ 
tors”;  p.  61,  “doctrine  fraught  with  horror”;  p.  22,  “tremendous  burden;” 
in  the  general  implication  throughout  the  book  that  the  defenders  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  are  laboring  under  prepossessions ;  vid.  pp.  28,  34,  37,  38,  43,  66,  72  ; 
in  his  treatment  of  Prof.  (President)  Bartlett,  vid.  spec.  pp.  6,27,  72;  in  the 
quotation  made  upon  p.  66  from  a  Roman  Catholic  author.] 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

MR.  JOSEPH  COOK’S  LECTURES  ON  BIOLOGY  AND 
TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

[The  following  notice  of  the  work  on  Biology  was  prepared  by  a  scien¬ 
tist  especially  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  work ;  and  the  notice  of  the 
volume  on  Transcendentalism  was  prepared  by  a  scholar  who,  having 
listened  to  Mr.  Cook’s  words  as  spoken,  is  so  much  the  better  qualified  to 
speak  of  them  as  written]. 

1.  Biology  ;  with  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By  Joseph  Cook. 

With  three  colored  Plates,  after  Beale  and  Frey.  Fiileenth  Edition. 

12mo.  pp.  325.  Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.  1878. 

The  scientific  portion  of  this  work  is  embraced  under  two  heads  :  the 
facts  of  recent  biology,  and  the  endeavor  to  prove  therefrom,  by  the  scien¬ 
tific  method  of  reasoning,  the  existence  of  a  soul  in  man. 

In  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  these  lectures  that  shall  be  at  once 
clear  and  just,  it  is  needful  to  keep  before  the  mind  these  general  con¬ 
siderations  : 

1.  The  novelty  of  their  scope  and  method.  The  literature  of  apologetics 
would  make  a  library  of  vast  proportions ;  but  through  it  all,  one  would 
vainly  look  for  a  work  like  this.  An  attempt  to  hold  large  popular 
audiences,  by  the  discussion  of  the  relations  of  modem  science  to  theology, 
on  the  avowed  basis  of  the  scientific  method,  has  never  before  been  made ; 
indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  could  not,  until  these  latter  days, 
have  been  made ;  and  even  now  the  number  of  those  who  combine  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  the  various  sciences,  of  theology,  of  metaphysics,  and 
of  logic,  with  the  power  of  popularizing  such  knowledge  in  public  dis¬ 
course,  before  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  alike,  to  even  essay  such  a 
task,  must  be  very  limited.  On  every  man  of  genius,  who  has  a  new 
thought,  or  a  new  method  of  expressing  thought,  to  give  to  the  world, 
these  three  burdens  are  laid :  he  must  prepare  for  his  work,  he  must  do 
it,  and,  what  is  hardest  and  most  wearying  of  all,  he  must  educate  his 
audience,  develop  the  standard  by  which  he  is  to  be  measured,  preside 
over  the  school  in  which  his  critics  are  to  be  trained,  charge  the  jury  who 
are  to  pass  upon  his  claims.  Upon  this  latter  task,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  which  time,  together  with  the  infinite  and  interacting  forces  of  society, 
must  co-operate,  Mr.  Cook,  by  the  publication  of  this  volume,  now  enters. 
There  is  no  other  work  on  biology,  there  is  no  other  work  on  theology 
with  which  this  volume  of  lectures  can  well  be  compared ;  it  is  a  book  that 
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no  biologist,  whether  an  originator  or  a  mere  middle  man  in  science,  would 
ever  have  written.  Traversing  a  very  wide  field,  cutting  right  across  the 
territories  of  rival  specialists,  it  contains  not  one  important  scientific  mis¬ 
statement,  either  of  fact  or  theory;  not  only  the  propositions,  but  the 
dates,  the  references,  the  names,  and  the  histories  of  scientific  discoveries 
and  speculations  are  presented  as  they  are  found  in  the  sources  whence 
they  are  taken,  or  at  least  with  only  verbal  and  minor  changes.  But  while 
Mr.  Cook  does  not  state  the  biological  facts  erroneously,  he  does  not  always 
state  them  well ;  he  dys-states  rather  than  misstates  ;  that  is,  he  presents 
facts  out  of  due  relation  and  proportion  to  each  other,  and  to  the  reason¬ 
ings  derived  from  them,  magnifying  some,  minifying  others,  and  some¬ 
times,  in  the  revolution  of  his  arguments,  allowing  one  to  eclipse  another. 
Every  year,  almost,  the  committee  for  arranging  the  pictures  at  our  art 
exhibitions  is  censured,  justly  or  unjustly,  for  not  classing  these  pictures 
with  wisdom  and  taste  and  impartiality :  the  leading  positions  are  given 
to  inferior  pictures,  while  the  corners  and  out-of-the-way  spaces  are  as¬ 
signed  to  works  of  solid  merit ;  and  thus  while  each  artist  may  have  done 
his  best,  the  average  impression  may  be  unfortunate.  Some  such  charge 
as  this  may  rightly  be  made  on  these  lectures,  which,  with  all  their 
phenomenal  excellences,  yet,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  are  ex¬ 
traordinarily  unsystematic  in  their  arrangement.  Scientific  enthusiasm 
and  the  scientific  sense  are  not  identical,  and  do  not  always  co-exist. 
Mr.  Cook  will  cross  the  continent  for  a  fresh  discovery  in  science,  which, 
when  obtained,  he  may  not  always  use  scientifically ;  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  specialist,  and  in  the  theories  of  the  scientific  philosopher,  in  chemistry, 
in  the  microscope,  in  electricity,  from  sources  the  most  recent  and  out  of 
the  way,  he  gathers  the  family  of  facts  which,  from  the  antagonism  of 
their  natures,  cannot,  dwell  together  in  p>erfect  unity.  It  would  not  be  a 
hard  task  for  one  whose  mind  is  under  the  rigid  control  of  the  scientific 
sense  —  by  which  is  meant  the  faculty  of  seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  in 
their  just  proportion  and  relation,  without  reference  to  real  or  fancied 
tendencies  —  to  take  this  work,  and  by  various  transpositions  and  elisions 
and  changes  in  phraseology  comparatively  slight,  but  without  extensive 
addition  or  subtraction,  to  prepare  therefrom  a  systematic  compend  of 
the  central  facts  and  problems  of  modern  biology. 

This  analysis  is  not  censorious,  nor  even  critical ;  but  rather  descriptive 
and  explanatory  of  the  difficulty  that  friends  and  foes  alike  encounter  in 
this  volume.  As  a  master  in  painting  may  get  satisfaction  from  an  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  be  able  to  assign  proper  credit  to  each  artist,  however  unwisely 
the  pictures  may  have  been  arranged,  so  one  fully  versed  by  experiment 
and  research  and  practical  experience  with  biological  science  can  from 
the  present  work  obtain  correct  views  on  the  matters  involved,  while  a 
non-expert  may  misinterpret  both  its  science  and  its  philosophy. 

To  reduce  these  lectures  from  their  fragmentary,  poetical,  and  conversa- 
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tional  form  to  a  systematic  epitome  of  biology  would,  however,  be  to  destroy 
their  popularity  and  their  usefulness  with  the  class  to  whom  they  are 
chiefly  addressed.  Neither  in  this  country  nor  in  any  other  country  are 
there  at  present  any  considerable  number  of  experts  in  all  the  branches 
of  science  here  touched  upon.  Mr.  Cook’s  listeners  are  learners,  not  critics, 
receiving  for  the  first  time  the  facts  and  speculations  of  science  as  he  brings 
them  fresh  from  the  closet  and  the  laboratory.  It  is  a  result,  as  well  as  a 
sign  and  proof,  of  the  limitations  of  the  human  mind  that  it  sooner  receives 
and  better  retains  new  ideas  in  science  when  they  are  presented  unsys¬ 
tematically,  incidentally,  even  accidentally.  A  systematic  teaching  of 
science  implies  and  involves  on  the  student’s  part  a  triple  task  :  reception, 
rumination,  and  anticipation — an  understanding  of  each  thought  as  given, 
a  carrying  in  the  memory  of  what  has  already  been  given,  a  foreboding 
of  what  is  to  come;  under  these  combined  burdens  even  the  disciplined 
intellect  often  bends  and  breaks ;  such  is  the  psychological  elucidation  of* 
the  admitted  evils  of  cramming.  On  the  other  hand,  science  unsystemati¬ 
cally  taught  avoids  the  stress  of  recollection,  and  the  pain  of  responsibility 
for  what  is  yet  to  be  imposed,  and  requires  only  that  each  fact  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  it  rises  to  view  ;  the  combining,  the  co-ordinating,  the  adjusting 
of  the  facts,  the  building  of  the  edifice  out  of  the  materials  thus  gathered, 
must  take  place  subsequently,  perhaps  unconsciously,  in  the  learner’s  mind 
at  a  later  stage  of  its  development.  Hence  it  is  that  from  the  perusal  of 
even  the  lightest  and  flimsiest  novel,  where  a  plot  is  to  be  traced  and  char¬ 
acters  are  to  be  watched,  we  find  rest  and  relief  in  the  tit-bits  and  gossip 
of  an  ordinary  newspaper,  where  we  can  read  what  and  when  and  as 
much  as  we  please,  and  stop  at  any  moment.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the 
study  of  medicine  it  is  proved  more  and  more  that  clinical  lectures  are 
better  for  the  student,  in  many  respects,  and  on  subjects  where  they  are 
admissible,  than  didactic  instruction ;  and  more  and  more  they  are  assum¬ 
ing  prominence  in  hospitals  and  colleges.  Hence  it  is,  also,  that  the  self- 
taught  scholar,  despite  all  the  defects  of  self- teaching,  outstrips,  for  a  time, 
in  compass,  if  not  exactness,  of  learning  the  favored  scholar  of  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

In  this  work,  from  the  opening  chapter  on  bathybius  to  the  closing 
remarks  on  the  enswathement  speculations  of  Ulrici,  very  little  can  be 
anticipated  by  the  reader,  or  probably  was  fully  anticipated  by  the  lecturer; 
everything  is  unexpected,  abrupt,  sometimes  precipitous;  a  series  of 
constant  surprises,  which  are  much  more  delightful  to  the.  common  mind 
than  a  logical  setting  forth  of  facts  would  be,  as  oftentimes  a  glance  at  a 
shop  picture,  on  suddenly  turning  a  corner,  causes  intenser  aesthetic 
pleasure  than  a  wearisome  march  through  the  noblest  galleries.  From 
all  this  it  follows  that  to  read  these  lectures  as  one  would  read  a  systematic 
treatise  on  science  by  a  scientific  man  is  to  caricature  their  purpose;  to 
criticise  them  by  the  conventional  standards  for  works  of  science  would  be 
a  satire  on  criticism. 
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2.  The  recent  and  difficult  and  unsettled  character  of  the  scientific 
topics  discussed.  Biology  is  a  generic  term,  including  whatever  relates  to 
the  science  of  life,  and  variously,  and  not  always  logically  or  consistently, 
subdivided  into  physiology  and  psychology,  in  their  many  departments, 
and  requiring,  also,  the  re-enforcing  aid  of  electrology,  microscopy,  geology, 
palaeontology,  and  chemistry.  Many  of  these  sciences  are  but  of  yesterday, 
if  not  of  to-day;  everything  connected  with  them  suggests  incertitude, 
changefulness,  fluidity  ;  to  study  them  even  in  their  very  latest  discoveries, 
is  more  like  walking  on  the  water  than  on  firm  soil.  Before  this  huge, 
whirling  mass  of  gaseous  crudities  and  contradictions  shall  have  become 
consolidated,  how  vast  the  amount  of  waste  material  to  be  thrown  ofl*  into 
infinite  space.  All  human  science,  or  systematized  knowledge,  must  pass, 
or  has  passed,  through  three  stages,  the  pre-exploratory,  the  territorial, 
and  the  organized.  Some  of  the  sciences  included  under,  or  relating  to, 
biology  are  but  just  passing  out  of  the  territorial  into  the  organized  stage, 
where  only  experts  are  expected  to  occupy  and  cultivate  them.  The  last 
word  of  such  sciences  may  or  may  not  be  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  new  philosophy,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  a  shifting  sand-bar,  which 
the  next  tidal  wave  shall  sweep  utterly  away.  Scientific  truth  is,  indeed, 
not  a  matter  of  time,  but  of  demonstration ;  for  time  crowns  error  as  well 
as  truth ;  the  latest  claim  and  the  oldest  may  be  alike  true  or  untrue ;  but, 
after  knowledge  has  once  become  organized,  all  the  confirming  voices  of 
experts,  every  year  of  endurance,  and  every  survival  of  hard  assault,  and, 
above  all,  each  surrender  of  skilled  opponents  gives  it  added  strength, 
and  makes  it  worthy  of  increasing  reverence.  But  these  are  tests  which 
many  of  the  claims  of  biology  are  too  young  to  have  successfully  passed. 
The  monographs  from  which  Mr.  Cook  obtains  his  facts  have  mostly 
appeared  during  the  past  five  or  ten  years ;  some  of  them  the  very  year 
in  which  the  lectures  were  delivered. 

3.  Thb  work  has  no  preface,  which  it  imperatively  needs.  The  spoken 
style  is  so  difierent  from  the  written,  and  Mr.  Cook’s  arrangement  is  so 
unsystematic,  that  these  lectures  nowhere  distinctly  and  formally  state 
the  author’s  philosophy.  The  topics  of  the  individual  lectures  are  chosen, 
in  some  instances,  on  the  occasion  of  local  and  transient  excitements;  are 
adapted  —  as  in  public  discourse  they  must  be  —  for  the  day,  the  hour, 
the  moment,  and,  with  their  artistic  interruption  of  logical  continuity  by 
anecdote,  poetry,  rhetorical,  and  personal  statements,  are  in  a  measure 
commanded  by  the  audience.  The  method  of  treatment  could  not  be 
radically  changed  on  publication  ;  but  the  ideal  spoken  style  never  reads 
well,  never  should  read  well;  and  in  this  case  its  defects  could  have  been 
fitly  supplemented  by  a  preface  composed  in  the  literary  style,  and  prepared 
with  the  finest  care,  —  as  Paley  in  the  leisure  of  invalidism  worked  out  his 
Natural  Theology,  and  Butler  labored  during  twenty  years  on  his  Analogy, 
—  with  scientific  and  logical  exactness  of  plan  and  choice  selection  of 
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language,  and,  with  the  highest  and  severest  standard  always  in  view, 
addressed  only  to  science,  scholarship,  and  philosophic  culture.  Such 
a  preface  would  have  made  clear  these  three  distinctive  features  of  Mr. 
Cook’s  philosophy ; 

First,  that  it  can  be  scientifically  proved,  both  in  general  and  in  detail, 
that  the  arguments  of  scientific  materialists  against  the  existence  of  a  soul 
are  worthless.  Thus  the  special  purpose  of  this  work  on  biology  is  mainly 
a  negative  one. 

Secondly,  that  the  battle-ground  between  science  and  religion  is  at 
present  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  The  question  of  all  questions 
ibr  the  future  is,  whether  naturalism  or  supematuralism  shall  carry  the 
human  brain. 

Thirdly,  that  reasoning  on  religious  subjects  should  be  followed  to  its 
logical  conclusions  under  the  guidance  of  the  scientific  method,  wherever 
it  may  lead  us. 

Although  none  of  these  propositions  are  stated  formally  and  exactly 
in  these  words,  yet  adumbrations  of  them  appear  constantly,  here  and 
there,  throughout  the  lectures.  Such  a  preface  as  is  here  proposed,  by 
crystallizing  these  scattered  hints,  would  have  made  clear  to  the  reader 
what  is  now  obscure  and  unsuspected,  would  have  been  as  a  light  on  the 
prow,  so  illumining  in  advance  the  unfamiliar  pathway  as  to  lessen  the 
risk  of  colliding  opinions,  would  have  taken  the  arms  from  hostile  critics 
and  guided  the  search  of  friendly  inquirers,  and  —  in  ways  too  subtile  for 
words,  but  fully  obvious  to  the  man  of  science  or  letters  —  have  simplified 
and  aided  the  process  by  which  the  philosophy  of  this  Lectureship  is  to 
grow  into  scholastic  and  popular  esteem. 

The  permanency  of  this  work,  also,  would  have  been  better  insured  by 
such  a  preparatory  treatment  of  its  central  doctrines ;  since  in  literature 
nothing  can  long  survive  that  does  not  take  root  in  the  needs  of  the 
choicest  intellects ;  the  thoughts  that  live  do  so  because  the  minds  of  the 
few  leaders  of  each  generation  provide  for  them  nutritious  and  congenial 
soil.  The  law  of  nature  in  this  regard  is  imperious  and  cruel ;  on  this 
seething  ocean  of  time  a  book  must  keep  on  the  very  crest  of  the  wave, 
or  be  swamped,  and  sink  out  of  sight  forever. 

These  general  considerations  —  by  which,  as  it  is  hoped,  the  key-note 
to  a  right  criticism  has  been  struck — leave  little  space  or  need  for  details. 
These  lectures,  in  their  scientific  relations,  are  divided  —  though  not 
formally  by  the  author  —  into  just  four  sections  :  the  first  treating  of 
evolution ;  the  second,  of  bioplasm  as  seen  under  the  microscope  ;  the 
third,  of  the  automatic  movements  of  decapitated  animals,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  automatic  and  influential  arcs;  and  the  last,  of  the 
electrical  iiTitation  of  the  brain. 

The  lecture  on  bathybius,  with  which  the  course  opens,  is,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  vulnerable  and  tempting  to  critics  of  any  in  the  book. 
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It  is  an  instance  of  the  disarrangement  —  not  mis-statement,  but  r/^s -state¬ 
ment,  disproportionate  statement  —  of  which  I  have  spoken  (p.  382)  ;  the 
poorest  picture  has  the  best  place  in  the  gallery.  The  bathybius  con¬ 
troversy  is  simply  a  part  or  phase  of  a  preliminary  exploration  that  a  few 
scholars  are  making  in  the  dark  and  far  away  border-land  between  the 
living  and  non-living.  Of  its  possible  future  the  most  learned  man  is  the 
most  ignorant.  The  facts  of  its  history  up  to  date  are  given  by  Mr.  Cook 
with  substantial  correctness,  but  in  language  that  is  not  always  wise,  and 
which  to  the  non-expert  class  —  of  which  his  audience,  in  its  relation  to 
that  subject,  must  be  almost  entirely  composed  —  is  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
guiding.  It  is  very  true  that  Strauss,  —  one  of  the  most  inconsistent  of 
reasoners,  —  in  his  work.  The  New  Faith,  hurriedly  seized  the  bathybius 
claim,  overestimating  almost  ludicrously  its  magnitude ;  but  in  this  respect 
he  is  not  to  be  imitated,  but  avoided,  by  those  who  would  oppose  him. 

Tlie  other  chapters  on  evolution  contain,  in  a  very  compact  shape,  the 
crucial  questions  now  at  issue  on  this  stupendous  theme.  What  Mr. 
Cook’s  own  creed  may  be  he  nowhere  positively  avows ;  but  after  the 
recurring  showers  of  imagery  have  passed  by,  there  appears  this  one  cen¬ 
tral,  shining  truth,  that  through  universal  nature  the  tendency  of  all  things 
that  live  is  to  grow  and  develop  after  the  manner  of  a  tree  of  the  field. 
To  this  general  doctrine,  that  leaves  the  ultimate  mystery  of  things  where 
it  found  them,  —  the  philosophy  of  the  school  of  Mivart,  as  opposed  to 
that  of  Haeckel, — Mr.  Cook  undoubtedly  subscribes,  and  if  he  had  written 
a  preface  would  probably  have  so  stated.  The  general  principle  of  evo¬ 
lution  is  now  opposed  only  by  those  who  wish  to  be  behind  the  age. 

The  section  on  bioplasm  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  in  the  book.  It  is 
probable  that  no  spiecialist  could  state  the  facts,  on  the  whole,  more 
correctly;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  one  could  popularize  them  with 
even  approximate  brilliancy  or  power.  The  experiments  on  frogs  and 
fish  deprived  of  brain  are  also  given  accurately  and  interestingly ;  as  are 
also  the  facts  and  theories  of  cerebral  localization,  as  developed  by  the 
epoch-making  researches  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig.  It  should  be  said  that 
these  lectures  contain  the  first,  and,  I  believe,  the  only,  popular  account 
of  the  electrical  experiments  on  the  brain  that  has  appeared  ;  and,  although 
not  essential  to  the  general  argument,  they  are  very  interesting ;  and  the 
facts,  although  derived  from  the  writings  of  a  partizan,  are  accurately  stated. 
Among  cerebro-physiologists  no  experiments  in  recent  years  have  ex¬ 
cited  so  much  attention  as  these.  They  have  furnished  the  basis  of 
several  scientific  reputations,  and  are  yet  a  theme  of  constant  discussion. 
Mr.  Cook  rightly  says  that  the  preponderance  of  physiological  opinion  is 
not  on  the  side  of  some  of  the  French  authorities,  but  of  the  conclusions  of 
Hitzig  and  Ferrier  and  of  the  American  experimenters  who  have  revised 
their  researches ;  but  he  must  be  a  man  of  supreme  courage  or  supreme 
wisdom  who  could  surely  predict  what  the  twentieth  century  may  have 
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to  say  on  this  question.  At  present  the  doubt  and  division  of  sentiment 
among  cerebro-physiologists  is  not  in  reference  to  the  facts,  which  are 
precisely  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cook,  but  to  the  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

While,  however,  the  scientific  portion  of  this  volume  is,  in  the  main, 
correct,  there  are  a  number  of  minor  errors  of  taste  and  arrangement 
that  can  be  and  should  be  corrected  in  subsequent  editions. 

In  his  deference  to  German  authority  Mr.  Cook,  so  far  forth,  is  wise ; 
for  in  science  and  philosophy  Germany  does  the  original  thinking  for  both 
continents.  The  three  greatest  scientific  advances  of  the  century  are, 
unquestionably,  the  evolution  hypothesis,  the  theory  of  the  conservation 
of  force,  and  spectroscopic  analysis ;  and  all  three  are  of  German  birth. 
Germany  originates,  England  combines,  America  popularizes.  The  com¬ 
bining  genius  of  the  English  Mr.  Cook  does  not  always  appreciate. 
Besides  Bain  and  Beale  and  Darwin  and  Carpenter,  the  Psychology  of 
Spencer,  the  Physiology  of  Mind  by  Maudsley  (first  edition),  the  fruitful 
suggestions  of  Hughlings  Jackson,  and  the  lectures  of  Brown-Sequard 
might  properly  have  been  considered  in  this  volume. 

The  j)hrase  “  scientific  method  ”  often  appears  in  these  lectures,  as 
also  in  the  Principles  of  Science  of  Jevons,  the  last,  and  in  many  respects 
the  best,  of  all  our  writers  on  logic  ;  but  in  neither  work  do  I  find  a  satis¬ 
factory  definition,  without  which  the  phrase  may  be  useless  or  deceptive. 
The  scientific  method  I  would  define  as  that  method  of  reasoning  that 
consists  in  fixing  the  boundaries  between  the  probable  and  the  possible, 
between  the  absolutely  known  and  the  absolutely  unknown.  This  is  the 
method  which,  without  defining,  all  the  physical  sciences,  so  far  as  they 
have  made  any  solid  advances,  have  instinctively  followed.  It  is  not 
exclusively  inductive,  as  some  have  fancied,  but  includes  both  deduction 
and  induction. 

Tested  by  the  scientific  method,  what  advances  do  the  biological  facts 
contained  in  this  work  make  in  the  department  of  natural  theology  ?  To 
what  extent  is  Paley’s  watch  superseded  ?  How  much  wiser  is  modem 
science,  with  all  its  instruments  of  exact  research,  and  discoveries  ever 
increasing  in  splendor,  than  was  the  emperor  Napoleon,  when  to  his 
atheistical  crowd  of  officers  he  put  this  silencing  question,  as  he  waved 
his  hand  toward  the  stars,  “  But  who  made  all  these  ?  ”  The  answer 
must  be  that  there  has  been  an  advance  in  natural  theology,  but  in 
degree,  rather  than  in  kind.  The  microscope  brings  us  nearer  to 
nature ;  the  telescope  brings  nature  nearer  to  us ;  but  not  the  one  nor  the 
other,  nor  both  combined,  nor  the  spectroscope,  —  even  though  it  make 
the  distant  stars  our  near  neighbors,  —  have  done  aught,  or  can  do  aught, 
more  than  simply  to  extend  the  range  of  the  normal  vision,  thereby  im¬ 
mensely  increasing  the  quantity,  but  not  radically  changing  the  quality, 
of  the  evidence  by  which  we  have  been  wont  to  infer  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  Evolver  behind  the  things  evolved. 
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Mr.  Cook  claims,  and  with  scientific  justice,  that  spontaneous  generation 
has  never  been  proved.  Yet  farther  he  might  have  gone,  and  predicted, 
with  entire  assurance  that  the  future  would  sustain  him,  that  on  account 
of  the  limitations  of  the  human  senses,  even  with  all  conceivable  appliances, 
it  never  could  be  experimentally  proved,  and  that  —  whatever  deduction 
may  yet  accomplish  —  the  chasm  between  the  living  and  non-living  state 
never  can  be  inductively  bridged.  If,  however,  we  infer  that  because  the 
ultimate  phenomena  of  life  are  out  of  the  reach  of  known  or  conceivable 
law,  therefore  it  is  absolutely  and  scientifically  demonstrated  that  they 
can  only  take  place  through  the  intervention  of  soul,  we  take  a  long,  if 
not  an  infinite  leap,  and  leave  science  and  the  scientific  method  behind 
us.  Life  I  would  define  as  the  power  of  inherent  renewal.  All  that  we 
know  as  living  or  organic  has  this  power  of  renewing  itself  from  within, 
or  subjectively ;  while  all  that  we  know  as  non-living  or  inorganic  can 
only  renew  itself  from  without,  or  objectively.  But  the  ultimate  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  inorganic  world  present  problems  that  are  as  hopelessly 
unanswerable  as  those  of  the  organic.  Why  does  one  mode  of  molecular 
motion  make  light ;  another,  heat ;  another,  electricity  ?  Why  should 
one  rate  of  vibration  of  the  luminiferous  ether  make  the  color  of  violet, 
and  another  the  red  ?  Why  should  the  combined  spectrum  make  white 
light  ?  Why  should  it  not  ?  Not  toward,  but  away  from,  the  solution  of 
these  great  problems  modern  science,  on  all  its  lines,  is  now  advancing. 
Beneath  the  trees  of  Athens,  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  in 
the  philosophic  villas  of  ancient  Rome,  these  elementary  questions  could 
be  answered  as  well  as  at  this  hour.  Ulan,  indeed,  with  all  this  patch- 
work  of  the  senses,  —  his  telescopes  and  microscopes  and  spectroscopes, 
his  delicate  tests  of  chemistry,  his  barometers,  his  electrometers,  and 
dynamometers,  and  endless  measurers  and  detectives  of  natural  forces, 
—  is  yet  practically  shut  out  from  nature  —  a  prisoner  in  an  infinite 
palace,  to  whose  treasures,  after  much  groping,  he  finds  now  and  then  a 
key,  w'hich  to  every  door  that  it  grudgingly  opens  reveals  numbers  more 
that  seem  to  be  eternally  closed. 

'\Vhen  now  we  bring  all  these  facts  of  biology  into  the  focus  of  the 
scientific  method,  what  do  we  clearly  see  ? 

1.  It  is  absolutely,  scientifically  proved  that  no  law  known  to  man,  or 
now  conceivable  by  man,  can  account  for  the  phenomena  of  life  and 
mind.  This  is  the  leading  idea  of  the  book  ;  and  a  preface,  such  as  we 
have  suggested,  would  have  so  stated,  and  thus  have  saved  an  enormous 
amount  of  misconception. 

2.  It  is  shown  conclusively  and  indisputably,  that  the  claims  of  those 
who  have  assumed  that  recent  researches  in  science,  and  particularly  in 
microscopy,  have  made  it  possible  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  life  and 
mind  by  known  laws  of  molecular  action  are  of  no  scientific  worth. 

3.  It  is  shown,  therefore,  that  the  latest  science  has  no  positive  deduc¬ 
tion  against  the  existence  of  a  soul. 
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4.  The  objection  of  materialists  on  the  physiological  side  being  thus  re¬ 
moved,  Mr.  Cook  would  contend  that  the  psychological  argument  for 
the  existence  of  a  soul  —  that  which  is  based  on  our  intuitons  and  in¬ 
stinctive  beliefs  —  should  be  accepted  as  valid. 

The  argument  of  tbb  work,  although  not  prominently  so  stated,  is 
precisely  the  argument  of  Butler’s  Analogy,  modernized,  popularized,  and 
brought  down  to  the  last  discoveries  in  the  domain  of  organic  nature.  Its 
theological  value  consists  in  this :  it  shows  that  the  argument  of  proba¬ 
bility  as  developed  by  Butler  is  as  good  now,  after  all  the  advances  of 
science,  as  it  ever  was.  This  argument,  Mr.  Cook  holds,  is  made  more 
complete  by  Revelation,  for  which  the  biological  argument  merely 
prepares  the  way,  by  reqioving  the  objections  of  materialists. 

The  scientific  portion  of  this  work  has  suffered  not  a  little  from  one¬ 
sided  criticism.  The  complaint  of  Goethe,  “  few  Germans,  perhaps  few 
men  of  any  modern  nation,. have  a  proper  sense  of  an  aesthetic  whole; 
they  praise  and  blame  by  passages,”  may  be  made  of  Americans  even 
more  justly  than  of  Goethe’s  countrymen.  Books,  like  men,  should  be 
judged  not  by  special  defects  or  special  excellences,  but  by  the  general 
impression  of  the  whole,  the  average  of  the  good  and  evil  that  is  in  them ; 
and  the  instincts  of  men,  that  so  far  transcend  the  reason,  do  in  time 
thus  judge  all  books  and  their  authors,  and  will  so  judge  these  lectures. 
Over  the  mass  of  people,  to  whom  religion  is  a  matter  of  emotion,  the 
influence  of  this  work  must  be  not  direct,  as  a  scientific  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  soul,  but  indirect,  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  inspiration. 
But  through  all  nature  the  seemingly  indirect  is  more  universal  and  more 
iiseful  than  the  direct  operation  of  all  the  great  forces.  The  forest  as  it 
lifts  itself  toward  the  sky  both  fills  our  streams  and  saves  the  earth  from 
drought ;  as  it  were  by  accident  the  revolving  moon  floods  the  world  with 
silvery  light,  and  carries  to  and  fro  the  necessary  tides  of  the  sea. 
This  work,  whatever  its  faults  may  be,  must,  for  the  religious  world  in 
this  country,  make  an  era  in  the  popular  discussion  of  these  themes; 
borne  on  the  wings  of  poetry  and  oratory  it  will  carry  the  truths  of 
science  —  or  the  record  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  science  to  find  the  truth  — 
to  thousands  of  homes  where  hitherto  all  modern  science,  certainly  all 
biology,  has  been  but  a  dreaded  and  unknown  wonder.  It  will  be  found 
in  the  scholar’s  library  and  lie  upon  the  ploughman’s  table ;  and  where- 
ever  it  goes  it  cannot  fail  to  enforce,  on  the  dullest  as  on  the  ablest,  at 
least  the  one  constantly  forgotten  lesson  of  humility,  •always  derived  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  littleness  of  man  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  majesty  and  mystery  of  nature. 

2.  Transcendentalism  ;  with  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  Tenth 

Edition.  12mo.  pp.  305.  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.  1878. 

Any  one  who  undertakes  to  review  Mr.  Cook,  ought,  first  of  all,  to 
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assure  himself  that  he  has  laid  aside  small  technicalities,  and  has  prepared 
himself  to  look  at  things  generously  and  comprehensively.  An  address 
given  without  manuscript,  taken  down  by  a  short-hand  reporter,  and 
afterward  published  without  essential  reconstruction,  must,  of  necessity, 
be  estimated  differently  from  one  carefully  reduced  to  writing  before 
delivery.  Then,  again,  an  address  before  a  large  audience  will  materially 
be  quite  unlike  a  talk  upon  the  same  topic,  before  a  few  individuals,  in  a 
small  room.  In  the  presence  of  a  great  assembly,  the  extemporaneous 
speaker,  if  he  is  judged  fairly,  must  be  judged  by  the  conditions  under 
which  he  speaks.  If  he  is  to  hold  his  audience,  and  bring  it  back  again 
to  the  same  place,  he  cannot  busy  himself  very  much  upon  a  thousand 
unessential  details.  His  speech  must  move  on  j-apidly,  boldly,  without 
losing  time  on  the  niceties  of  his  connectives.  The  transitions  must  often 
be  abrupt.  The  wide-awake  listener  will  fill  up  the  little  gaps  otit  of  his 
own  common-sense,  and  will  like  the  speaker  all  the  more,  in  that  he 
compliments  his  hearers  by  supposing  that  they  know  something,  and  are 
able  to  move  in  the  drift  of  his  own  thought.  The  volumes  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  Monday  Lectures,  ought  all  to  be  weighed  by  the  above- 
mentioned  circumstances.  Many  a  man  can  sit  down  in  the  quiet  of  his 
study  and  find  fault  with  these  books  who  would  empty  Tremont  Temple 
very  speedily  if  he  were  to  mount  upon  the  platform  and  attempt  to 
deliver  lectures,  written  or  unwritten,  upon  similar  themes.  Nothing  is 
more  wearisome  in  public,  or  even  in  private  speech,  than  merely  tech¬ 
nical  propriety.  The  orator  in  a  great  assembly  must  abandon  himself  to 
his  theme,  —  not  speaking  carelessly  and  at  random,  but  with  well-con¬ 
sidered  aim.  Certain  niceties,  however,  which  belong  naturally  enough 
to  the  esnay,  must  be  left  out  of  the  oration. 

The  eleven  lectures  which  compose  this  volume  were  given  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  during  the  winter  of  1876-77.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  find  any  single  word  which  could  accurately  measure  and  describe  a 
course  of  lectures  having  such  breadth,  compass,  and  variety  as  these. 
Tlie  word  Transcendentalism  may  serve  perhaps  as  well  as  any  other,  but 
is,  at  the  best,  only  an  approximate  title.  As  it  was  our  privilege  to  be 
present  at  most  of  these  lectures,  we  prefer  to  estimate  them  as  a  hearer^ 
rather  than  as  a  simple  reader  of  the  published  book.  Besides,  in  the 
space  allotted  for  this  notice  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  upon  any 
large  and  critical  survey  of  the  volume  in  hand. 

Every  one  who  has  attended  Mr.  Cook’s  lectures  for  any  length  of  time, 
cannot  but  confess  that  he  has  passed  through  a  remarkable  experience, 
and  such  as  he  could  not,  beforehand,  have  anticipated.  To  find  himself 
one,  in  an  audience  of  two  thousand  persons,  assembled  week  alter  week, 
at  midday,  listening  with  fixed  and  profound  attention  to  discourses  upon 
philosophy,  is,  in  itself,  an  evidence  of  some  kind  of  power  in  the  speaker, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  unusual.  Few  are  the  men. who  could 
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bold  an  audience  under  like  conditions,  to  such  themes.  Undoubtedly, 
philosophy  can  be  taught,  and  is  taught  more  carefully  and  connectedly 
in  the  recitation-room  of  the  University  than  it  can  be  before  the  great 
audiences  in  Tremont  Temple.  But  in  the  University  it  can  also  be 
made  very  dry  and  technical,  and  often  is  made  so.  Here  it  is  lifted  into 
light  and  air,  and  goes  out  upon  the  broad  ranges  of  practical  use.  It 
speaks  directly  to  the  souls  of  men^with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  sermon.  In 
the  rapid  sweep  of  the  discourse  little  faults  of  manner,  little  infelicities 
of  thought  or  expression,  little  inaccuracies  of  statement  are  hardly  to  be 
noticed,  so  gvand  and  elevating  is  the  aim  of  the  speaker,  and  so  strongly 
is  he  bearing  the  hearer  forward  toward  the  end  he  has  in  view.  The 
very  charm  of  these  lectures,  as  one  listens  to  them,  is,  that  philosophy  is 
here  wedded  with  a  vivid  ideality,  —  that  the  resources  of  literature  are 
brought  to  its  illustration,  —  that  history,  art,  poetry,  are  all  made  minis¬ 
tering  spirits  in  the  unfolding  of  the  deepest  workings  of  the  soul.  Some¬ 
thing  of  all  this  must  be  lost  when  one  sits  down,  in  the  distance,  calmly 
to  read  the  published  volume.  But  he  who  reads,  though  he  may  discover 
some  things  to  criticize,  will  find  himself  in  converse  with  a  man  who  has 
an  aim  high  and  noble,  and  a  philosophy  which  bears  men  toward  the 
good,  and  ministers  to  the  highest  interests  of  human  society. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  ORGANIC  REUNION  OF  CHURCHES. 

BT  PROF.  J.  F.  LACROIX,  DELAWARE,  OHIO. 

Will  such  a  reunion  ever  take  place  ?  Have  we  good  grounds  to 
anticipate  that  churches  which  have  once  become  confessionally  distinct 
will  ever,  to  any  considerable  extent,  be  merged  again  into  organic  unity  ? 
"What  has  been  the  lesson  of  history  thus  far?  Is  it  not  of  very  dis¬ 
couraging  purport  ?  Has  it  not  been  the  fate  of  the  church  from  the  very 
first  century  of  its'  exbtence  to  the  present  day  to  suffer  one  after  another 
of  its  members  to  break  off  into  independence  and  isolation  ?  And  has 
she  ever,  to  any  considerable  extent,  had  the  fortune  to  re-absorb  any  of 
the  verj'  prominent  of  these  revolted  members  ? 

A  very  interesting  discussion  of  this  subject  is  found  in  a  prize  Essay 
on  the  Reunion  of  Churches,  by  Rev.  G.  Joss,  of  Saanen  in  Switzerland.* 
The  book  begins  with  a  general  statement  of  the  whole  series  of  influences 
that  are  at  play  in  the  general  subject  of  separation  and  reunion  ;  there¬ 
upon  follows  a  careful  historical  review  of  the  circumstances  of  the  several 

1  Die  Vereinignng  Christlicher  Kirchen.  I^iden  :  E.  J.  Brill.  1877. 
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secessions,  and  of  the  various  efforts  that  have  been  made  at  reunion ;  and 
finally,  there  is  presented  a  judicious  survey  of  the  unionistic  tendencies 
that  are  so  widely  prevalent  in  the  present  day,  together  with  suggestions 
as  to  how  much  and  what  kind  of  church  reunion  may  reasonably  be  ex« 
pected  in  the  church  of  the  future.  Mr.  Joss  writes  in  an  admirably 
Christian  spirit.  In  theology  he  is  of  the  earnest,  but  mild,  orthodoxy  of 
the  Rothean  type. 

In  his  historical  retrospect  Mr.  Joss  has  made  large  use  of  the  two 
thorough  histories  of  all  former  reunion  efforts,  viz.  that  of  A.  Pichler 
(1865)  and  that  of  C.  W.  Hering  (1888).  Let  us  cursorily  follow  him. 

First,  what  are  the  chief  forms  of  reunion  that  are  practicable  ?  There 
are  several.  Where  a  church  assumes  that  it  alone  holds  to  the  whole 
and  pure  truth,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Roman  Catholic,  then  there  can  be  no 
thought  of  any  other  union  than  an  absorptive  union  (unio  absorptiva),  the 
other  church  being  required  to  give  up  absolutely  its  entire  individuality. 
The  chief  example  of  this  form  of  reunion  is  the  submission  of  the  Gothic 
Arians  at  the  synod  of  Toledo,  in  689.  This  can  hardly  be  called,  how¬ 
ever,  a  union  at  all.  It  is  rather  simply  the  annihilation  of  one  of  the 
parties.  A  real  union  can  take  place  only  thus :  Either  both  of  the  parties 
must  give  up  such  of  their  peculiarities  as  distinguish  them  from  each 
other,  until  finally  they  shall  become  identical  (which  is  a  unio  tem- 
poraliva),  or  each  is  permitted  to  retain  its  peculiarities,  and  yet  both 
agree  to  hearty  intercommunion  (which  is  called  a  unio  conservative) . 
The  former  of  these  is  more  strictly  a  reunion ;  the  latter  is  more  like  a 
mere  alliance. 

As  preparatory' to  a  glance  at  the  various  efforts  at  reunion,  let  us 
notice  the  successive  secessions  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  The 
church  of  the  apostolic  age  was  undoubtedly  an  oi^anic  unit.  It  held 
to  the  one  faith  ;  it  recognized  its  several  members ;  it  intercommuned. 
It  was  only  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  (Cyprian,  oh.  258)  that 
the  genuineness  of  the  church  was  made  to  depend  on  its  having  a  regu¬ 
larly  ordained  episcopate.  Henceforth  the  watchword  was :  “  None  can 
have  God  for  his  Father  who  has  not  the  church  for  his  mother.  No  salva¬ 
tion  outside  of  this  church.” 

It  was  this  church  that  attained  to  universal  dominion  in  the  age  of 
Constantine,  and  that  set  upon  itself  at  Nice  the  seal  of  exclusive  ortho¬ 
doxy.  The  first  secession  from  this  compact  world-church  was  that  of 
the  Nestorians,  in  431.  Nestorius  held  to  two  distinct  natures  in  Christ. 
Ilis  excommunication  drew  a  large  part  of  the  church  of  Syria  out  of 
Catholic  unity.  Nestorlanism  retired  to  the  distant  East,  and  continues 
to  exist  to  the  present  day. 

Opposition  to  Nestorius  led  to  the  second  schism,  in  451.  Eutyches 
identified  the  two  natures  in  Christ  Hence  sprang  the  Monophysites, 
who  perpetuated  themselves  in  the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  churches,  as 
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also  in  the  Armenian  and  Jacobite  (of  Mesopotamia)  churches.  Thus 
orthodoxy,  in  its  effort  to  hold  the  true  mean  between  two  separate  natures 
in  Christ  and  two  identified  natures,  saw  itself  forced  to  strike  off  from  its 
communion  Jive  vital  members,  which  have  persisted  in  asserting  themselves 
to  the  present  day. 

The  next  great  schism  was  that  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches  . 
—  between  the  West  and  the  East.'  It  grew  out  of  the  expression  Jilioque. 
This  the  Western  church  had  added  to  the  creed  at  the  Synod  of  Toledo, 
in  589.  It  had  been  seriously  protested  against  by  the  Greeks  in  867. 
The  quarrel  culminated  in  1054,  when  the  papal  church 'completed  the 
schism  by  excommunicating  the  Greeks.  By  this  act  the  one  great  Chris¬ 
tian  Catholic  church  was  severed  into  two  nearly  equal  hostile  sections. 

The  next  secession  from  the  Latin  branch  was  that  of  the  Protestants, 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  decrees  of  Trent  in  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  A  century  and  a  half  later  followed  the  expulsion  from 
Rome  of  the  church  of  Holland.  And  our  own  day  has  witnessed  the 
Dbllinger  movement,  which  has  led  to  the  organization  of  an  anti-Romanist 
Catholic  church  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria. 

Since  its  exclusion  from  Rome  the  great  Oriental  church  has  remained 
practically  a  unit,  holding  fast  to  the  primitive  and  earlier  faith  and  organi¬ 
zation.  But  the  more  positive  life  of  Protestantism  has  led  to  several 
principal  organic  divisions,  and  to  almost  innumerable  minor  subdivisions 
or  sects.  Now,  what  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  very  many  and  very 
earnest  endeavors  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  heal  these 
various  breaches,  and  to  effect  a  reunion  of  the  dissevered  members  ?  It 
b  needless  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  absolute  failures. 

The  early  popes  and  the  Byzantine  emperors,  especially  Justinian 
(527-565)  and  Heraclius  (611-641),  made  the  most  sincere  efforts  to  win 
back  the  early  seceding  bodies,  the  Monophysites.  But  in  vain.  In  the 
age  of  the  Crusades,  the  most  sincere  and  protracted  efforts  were  made  by 
the  Western  and  the  Eastern  churches  towards  a  mutual  reunion.  And 
these  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  most  urgent  political  considerations. 
But  all  in  vain.  The  friends  of  the  movement  were  doomed  to  the  bitterest 
disappointment.  Everything  went  to  wreck  upon  the  shoals  of  Rome’s 
absolutely  unyielding  pretensions.  She  would  hear  to  no  union  but  an 
absorptive  union,  in  which  the  other  party  simply  gave  up  its  existence. 
And  such  has  been  Rome’s  attitude  in  all  subsequent  efforts  at  reunion, 
both  with  the  Greeks,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Holland  Catholics  at  Utrecht. 
She  has  persistently  and  obstinately  held  fast  to  the  church  ideal  of  Cyp¬ 
rian  of  Carthage,  that  there  is  and  can  be  but  one  salvatory  church  organ¬ 
ism,  with  the  addition  that  she  herself  is  that  organism.  Holding  that 
outside  of  herself  there  is  no  salvation,  her  attitude  is  necessarily  absolutely 
intolerant. 

Nor  have  the  persistent  and  serious  efforts  that  have  been  made  toward 
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reunion  between  the  chief  sections  of  Protestantism  met  with  a  much  more 
successful  issue.  The  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  types  of  .ecclesiasticism 
received  from  their  founders  such  a  crystalized  “  bent,”  such  a  rigid  self- 
consistency,  that  they  could  not  be  made  to  melt  into  one.  Having  once 
become  confessionally  distinct,  they  had  each  such  a  positive  individuality 
that  no  union  could  take  place  between  them  which  would  not  be  simply 
the  death  of  one  of  the  parties.  So  also  with  the  Anglican  church.  All 
the  overtures  which  it  has  made,  both  a  century  ago  and  in  the  present, 
toward  a  reunion  of  its  Methodist  branch  with  the  parent  trunk,  have  been 
simply  propositions  toward  absorption.  They  have  necessarily  failed. 

But  what  of  the  quite  recent  efforts  of  the  old  Catholics  ?  What  is  the 
probable  significance  of  the  efforts  at  Bonn  towards  the  establishment  of 
intercommunion  between  the  Anglican  church  and  the  great  Oriental 
church  by  the  mediation  of  the  old  Catholics  ?  According  to  Dr.  Joss 
these  efforts,  these  negotiations,  have  a  higher  significance  than  some 
Protestants  are  inclined  to  give  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  efforts 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  They  aim  not  at  organic  union,  but  simply  at  inter- 
recognition,  culminating  in  intercommunion.  They  look  simply  toward  the 
concession  and  admission  of  the  Catholic  Christian  churchhood  of  each  by 
the  others.  Each  church  is  to  preserve  its  confessional  identity,  but  it  is  to 
rise  above  its  excommunicating  self-seclusion,  and  to  extend  to  the  other  the 
hand  of  fraternal  recognition.  But  what  is  the  anticipated  benefit  from 
this  ?  It  is  only  a  vague  benefit,  but  yet  a  very  positive  one.  It  is  this : 
the  gradual  reawakening  of  the  slumbering  Oriental  chureh  to  a  vitally 
Christian  life.  Now  if  this  end  can  only  be  realized  even  in  the  least 
degree,  all  will  admit  the  moraentousness  of  the  good  thereby  accomplished. 
For  the  existence  of  the  Oriental  church  is  in  itself  a  stupendous  fact.  And 
it  will,  apparently,  continue  to  be  such  a  momentous  fact  for  ages  and  ages  to 
come.  For  weal  or  for  woe,  the  Oriental  church  has  held  its  place  in  the 
past,  and  will  do  so  in  the  future.  It  is  thoroughly  seated  in  the  heart, 
in  the  habits,  and  national  prejudices  of  compact  millions  of  population. 
No  evangelistic  tide  will  suddenly  sweep  through  it,  regenerating  it  in  the 
Protestant  sense,  or  overturning  it  as  an  effete  and  dead  scaffolding.  If, 
therefore,  the  old  Catholics  can  attain  to  orthodox  recognition  from  the 
Orientals,  and  can  serve  as  a  medium  to  bring  zealous,  wide-awake,  high- 
church  Anglicans  into  inter-communion  with  them  also,  certainly  all 
friends  of  humanity  will  bid  them  God-speed.  For  thus  the  cold  heart  of 
the  great  Orient  will,  to  some  extent,  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
unquestionably  evangelical  influence.  And  what  if  the  eastern  half  of 
Catholicism  should  thus  become  at  last  thoroughly  regenerated  ! 

But,  as  a  non-episcopal  clergyman.  Dr.  Joss  does  not  find  the  main 
hope  of  the  church  of  the  future  in  this  approximation  towards  organic 
reunion  between  old  churches  once  confessionally  dissevered.  He  does 
not  hope  for  orcranic  reunion,  nor  even  think  it  desirable.  He  rather 
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iDclines  to  the  opinion  that  even  as  each  nation,  each  tribe,  each  class  of 
peculiar  temperaments  in  society,  form  severally  so  many  legitimate  and 
even  desirable  phases  in  the  one  common  humanity,  so  there  may  and 
should  be  a  particular  church  corresponding  to  the  several  national  and 
social  peculiarities  of  the  various  groups  of  mankind. 

But  are  we,  then,  to  give  up  all  hope  of  Christian  unity  in  the  millenial 
future  ?  By  no  means.  There  will  be  unity.  But  it  will  be  a  unity  amid 
diversity.  It  will  be  a  fraternal  unity  that  concedes  to  the  brother  the 
right  to  differ.  It  will  be  a  unity  of  love ;  hence  it  will  be  a  unity  that 
intercommunes.  Before  this  Christian  love,  the  bars  of  sacerdotal  excom¬ 
munication  will  fall  away;  the  narrowness  of  close  communion  and  of 
mutual  rivalry  and  jealousy  will  be  swept  away  as  darkness  before  light. 

In  a  word,  the  true  reunion  of  churches  in  the  future  will  not  be  an 
organic  reunion,  but  a  union  of  hearts  in  the  sense  of  a  liberally  and 
wisely-guided  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  several  churches  now  existing, 
and  perhaps  others  yet  to  be  formed,  will  heartily  give  to  each  other  the 
hand  of  Christian  recognition,  will  join  each  other  at  the  Lord’s  table,  and 
will  turn  a  united  front  against  the  kingdom  of  darkness ;  but  will,  at  the 
same  time,  be  permitted  to  retain,  unmolested,  their  several  peculiarities 
of  ritual  and  creed,  of  forms  and  ceremonies.  Such  is  the  author’s  ideal 
of  church  union  in  the  future.  Is  it  not  the  true  one  ? 


ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Origin  of  Nations.  In  Two  Parts :  on  Early  Civilisations ;  on 
Ethnic  Affinities,  etc.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.  A.,  Camden  Professor 
of  Ancient  History,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury ;  Author  of  the 
“  Four  Great  Monarchies,”  etc.  12mo.  pp.  272.  New  York:  Scribner, 
Welford,  and  Armstrong.  1878. 

Canon  Rawlinson  stated,  in  the  “  Aids  to  Faith,”  sixteen  years  ago: 
“  There  is  really  not  a  pretence  for  saying  that  recent  discoveries  in  the 
field  of  history,  monumental  or  other,  have  made  the  acceptance  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative  in  its  plain  and  literal  sense  any  more  difficult  now  than 
in  the  days  of  Bossuet  or  Stillingfleet  ”  (Preface,  p.  iv).  In  opposition 
to  this  statement  it  has  been  confidently  said  that  there  was  a  settled 
monarchy  in  Egypt  at  least  five  thousand  years  before  Christ.  Mr.  Raw¬ 
linson  attempts  to  prove,  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  volume,  that  there 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  a  settled  monarchy  in  Egypt  until  B.C.  2450, 
nor  in  Babylon  until  B.c.  2300  ;  that  the  earliest  traces  of  civilization  in 
Asia  Minor  are  found  in  b.c.  2000.  It  has  been  said  also  in  reply  to  Canon 
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Rawlinson,  that  man  was  originally  an  absolute  savage,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  years  must  have  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  his  existence 
until  his  development  into  his  present  civilized  condition.  Canon  Raw¬ 
linson  here  endeavors  to  show  that  the  j)rimitive  state  of  man  was  “  very 
remote  indeed  from  savagery,”  and  contained  “  many  of  the  elements  of 
what  are  now  termed  civilization.” 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  the  author  comments  on  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and,  after  elaborately  considering  the  genealogical 
statements  in  the  chapter,  he  says :  It  has  been  shown  that  in  no 
respect  is  there  any  contradiction  between  the  teaching  of  the  modem 
science  of  ethnology  and  this  venerable  record.  On  the  contrary,  the 
record,  rightly  interpreted,  completely  harmonizes  with  the  science,  and 
not  only  so,  but  even  anticipates  many  of  the  most  curious  and  re¬ 
markable  of  the  discoveries  which  ethnology  has  made  in  compara¬ 
tively  recent  times  ”  (p.  252).  These  essays  on  the  ethnology  of  Genesis 
are  designed  to  disprove  the  theory  “  that  while  the  writers  of  Scripture 
are  to  be  held  as  infallible  guides  in  whatever  relates  to  religion  and 
morality,  in  all  other  matters  they  are  to  be  considered  as  simply  on  a 
par  with  other  men,  equally  limited  in  their  knowledge,  equally  liable  to 
error,  not  a  whit  superior  to  their  contemporaries,  or  in  advance  of  their 
age  ”  (Preface,  p.  v).  The  author  strives  to  refute  this  theory,  and  to 
defend  a  higher  and  (as  he  believes)  “  a  truer  theory  of  inspiration  —  the 
theory  most  in  accordance  with  the  apostle’s  words,  ‘  All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God.*  Origen’s  argument  has  always  seemed  to 
him  sound  —  that  if  in  the  material  world  God  has  wrought  every  minutest 
part  to  a  finish  and  a  perfection  the  highest  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
much  more  is  it  to  be  believed  that  in  the  far  more  important  treasure  of 
his  word  he  has  left  nothing  incomplete,  but  has  given  to  every  jot  and 
tittle  his  full  care,  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  it  was  capable,  so  that 
the  whole  is  designed,  and  is  the  utterance  to  man  of  absolute  wisdom  ” 
(Preface,  pp.  v,  vi).  While  we  think  that  some  of  the  author’s  statements 
are  over  confident,  we  regard  the  work  as  rich  in  historical  statements  and 
remarkably  ingenious  in  reasoning. 

History  op  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America. 

By  Henry  Wilson.  3  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  670,  720,  774.  Fifth  Edition. 

Boston;  James  R.  Osgood  and  Company.  1878. 

The  original  plan  of  Vice-President  Wilson,  in  giving  to  the  world  a 
history  of  the  slave  power  in  America,  was  to  present  little  more  than  a 
Congressional  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  Civil  War.  This  history 
was  to  be  founded  on  two  previous  volumes  which  he  had  published,  en¬ 
titled  “  Antinslavery  Measures  of  Congress,”  and  “  Reconstruction  Acts.” 
The  history  was  to  be  preceded  by  an  essay  on  slavery,  its  connection 
with,  and  bearing  upon,  the  government.  It  was  to  be  comprised  in  twe 
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volumes  of  moderate  size ;  the  essay  occupying  the  first  half  of  the  first 
volume.  This  plan  was  afterward  so  far  modified  that  the  work  has 
reached  three  massive  volumes ;  and  the  subject  of  American  slavery, 
instead  of  being  a  prefix  to  a  mere  chronicle  of  events  and  congressional 
proceedings,  has  been  made  the  controlling  topic  of  the  whole  work. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  some  remarkable  qualifications  for  preparing  the  history 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  His  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  personnel 
of  American  history  was  very  extensive  ;  he  was  faniiliar  with  the  current 
politics  and  statesmanship  of  the  country ;  he  took  an  early  and  long 
continued  interest  in  the  “  Irrepressible  Conflict  ”  between  slavery  and 
freedom.  He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  affairs;  he  had  sound  sense 
and  an  honest  heart.  His  own  character  and  history  qualified  him  to 
make  the  present  narrative  both  accurate  and  life-like. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  aided  in  the  preparation  of  these  volumes  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hunt,  a  successor  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Emmons  in  the  pastorate 
at  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  afterward  the  Congregational  pastor  at  Natick. 
Here  he  became  intimately  connected  with  Mr.  Wilson,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  habits  of  thought,  his  political  and  literary  plans. 
^Ir.  Hunt  has  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  faithful  pastor,  a  diligent 
student  of  history,  and  a  careful  writer.  Engaged  as  Mr.  Wilson  was  in 
the  multifarious  duties  of  a  Senator,  Vice-President,  and  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  republican  party,  he  needed  a  coadjutor  whom  he  could 
trust  as  a  man  of  acute  mind,  patient  in  research,  and  painstaking  in 
literary  composition. 

Every  sentence  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  work  was  read  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  received  his  full  sanction.  The  third  volume,  however,  was 
not  finished  when  the  Vice-President  was  called  from  life.  The  final 
revision  of  it  was  committed  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  may  doubtless  he  regarded 
as  a  fair  representative  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Wilson  even  in  the  minutest 
particulars.  We  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  opinions  of  the  Vice- 
President,  his  feelings  and  purposes,  had  been  so  fully  and  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  to  Mr.  Hunt,  that  the  last  volume  of  the  work  may  command  as 
much  confidence  as  the  preceding  volumes. 

The  entire  work  contains  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
pages ;  it  abounds  in  interesting  details,  and  vivid  statements  of  political 
and  ethical  principles.  It  contains  many  passages  of  thrilling  eloquence. 
It  is  the  eloquence  of  facts,  of  strong  convictions,  of  Christian  sentiment. 
Clergymen  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  work.  They  will  find  in  it 
numerous  illustrations  of  biblical  truth.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of 
every  American  scholar  and  patriot. 

No  historian  can  always  avoid  the  improper  use  of  the  definite  article. 
Mr.  Wilson  says  that  “  the  Professsors  of  Harvard  College  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  headed  a  paper”  —  thanking  Mr.  Webster  “with 
fulsome  flattery  for”  his  speech  of  March  7,  1850.  The  first  word  of  the 
above  quotation  makes  the  sentence  inaccurate. 
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The  Levitical  Priests:  A  Contribution  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch.  By  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  Jr.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Leipzig. 
With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch,  D.D.  12mo.  pp.  xxix, 
254.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark ;  Leipzig  :  F.  A.  Brockhaus. 
1877. 

The  latest  form  of  criticism  on  the  Pentateuch  maintains  that  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  above  the  Levites  in  general,  was  the  work 
of  the  Elohistic  legislation,  of  which  Ezra  was  the  probable  author,  or 
Ezekiel  and  Ezra  were  the  co-authors;  that  accordingly  “  the  Elohistic 
Thorah  which  comprises  the  main  portion  of  the  middle  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  post-exilic  ” ;  that  “  the  claim  that  God  revealed  these  laws 
to  Moses  is  only  made  to  give  them  an  authentic  character,  and  is  a  fiction, 
as  well  as  the  history  of  the  consecration  of  Aaron  (Lev.  viii.)  and  of  the 
Levites  (Num.  viii.),  and  entirely  without  historical  worth.”  Dr.  Kuenen 
supposes  that  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was  written  as  late  as  the  year 
625  B.C.,  perhaps  by  Hilkiah,  “  as  a  reform  programme,  and  was  foisted 
upon  Moses,  although  he  was  in  no  respect  the  author  of  it ;  nor  does  the 
material  rest  upon  a  reliable  Mosaic  tradition.” 

In  opposition  to  this  theory  of  Dr.  Kuenen  and  others,  the  aim  of  this 
volume  is  to  show  that  the  biblical  history  of  the  Israelites  presupposes 
such  a  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the  Levites  as  reached  back 
to  the  times  of  Moses ;  the  post-exilic  books  give  no  evidence  that  the 
priestly  hierarchy  was  introduced  in  the  time  of  Ezra;  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  while  assigning  certain  religious  privileges  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi,  yet  assigns  peculiar  and  distinguished  privileges  to  the 
Aaronic  priests;  the  arguments  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  inconclusive  and  fallacious. 

Dr.  Curtiss  deserves  much  praise  for  liis  original  investigations  of  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  for  his  zeal  in  defending  the  authenticity  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  His  zeal  leads  him  to  make  incautious  remarks  here  and  there. 
He  speaks  of  Christians  as  those  “  who  have  experienced  the  miracle  of 
the  new  birth  ”  (p.  5).  He  occasionally  betrays  a  degree  of  feeling  which 
tends  to  excite  a  suspicion  in  regard  to  his  logic  even  when  the  logic  is 
sound.  He  has  been  very  wise  in  selecting  the  present  as  the  time  of 
publishing  his  work ;  for  it  has  intimate  relations  with  the  controversies 
now  pending  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Final  Philosophy  ;  or.  System  of  Perfectible  Knowledge  issuing 
from  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Religion.  By  Charles  Woodruff 
Shields,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Princeton  College,  Member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  8vo.  pp.  609.  New  York :  Scribner,  Arm¬ 
strong,  and  Company.  1877. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  a  good  one,  the  execution  not  so  good.  Tlic 
volume  states  various  divergences  of  science  from  religion,  but  fails  to 
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state  the  true  method  of  harmonizing  the  one  with  the  other.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  fruitful  suggestions,  and  gives  a  promise  of  richer  treatises  yet 
to  come  from  the  same  source.  The  style  of  the  volume  is  elaborate,  and, 
with  here  and  there  an  exception,  the  sentences  are  well  formed.  The 
general  criticism  to  be  made  upon  it  is,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  condensed 
nor  diversified.  The  first  sentence  of  the  Introduction  prescribes  one  rule 
for  the  execution  of  a  work  like  the  present.  The  rule  is :  “  In  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  vast  theme  it  will  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  details  for  the  sake 
of  principles.”  This  rule  seems  to  be  violated  throughout  the  volume.  A 
clear  statement  of  principles  is  sacrificed  to  details.  The  index  of  authors 
whose  opinions  have  been  cited  in  the  volume  fills  eight  pages  ;  the  names 
being  arranged  in  double  columns.  The  opinions  of  this  host  of  writers 
have  been  expressed  in  very  few  words,  and  no  references  are  given  to 
the  volumes  from  which  the  statements  of  these  opinions  are  derived. 
One  result  of  this  multiplicity  of  details  is,  that  the  opinions  are  often 
stated  indefinitely  or  obscurely.  It  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise. 
Another  result  is,  that  the  opinions  are  sometimes  stated  incorrectly. 
Still  another  result  is,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  to  verify  the 
statements.  Had  fewer  authors  been  cited,  their  opinions  might  have 
been  expressed  with  greater  fulness  and  accuracy.  If  references  had  been 
made  to  the  volumes  in  which  the  authors  expressed  their  own  opinions, 
the  present  work  would  have  had  more  authority  than  it  can  have  now. 
The  work,  however,  is  a  meritorious  one,  and  will  tend  to  exalt  philosophy 
to  its  proper  place,  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  theology.  A  sad 
mistake  of  theologians  has  been  to  depreciate  philosophy  for  the  sake  of 
exalting  theology,  which  they  make  either  superficial  or  absurd.  We 
think  that  Dr.  Shield’s  estimate  of  science  will  become,  in  the  process  of 
his  investigations,  higher  than  it  is  now,  and  that  his  philosophy  will 
become  more  definite. 

Critical  and  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  By  Heinrich  August  Wilhelm  Meyer,  Th.  D.,  Obercon- 
sistorialrath,  Hannover.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the 
German,  by  Rev.  Baton  J.  Gloag,  D.D.  The  Translation  revised  and 
edited  by  William  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  pp.  325.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 
Clark.  1877. 

Critical  and  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Gospel  of  Mat¬ 
thew.  By  Heinrich  August  Wilhelm  Meyer,  Tli.  D.,  Oberconsistorial- 
rath,  Hannover.  Translated  from  the  Sixth  Edition  of  the  German, 
by  Rev.  Peter  Christie.  The  Translation  revised  and  edited  by 
Frederick  Crombie,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  St.  Mary’s 
College,  St.  Andrew’s.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  xliv,  451.  Edinburgh :  T. 
and  T.  Clark.  1877. 

These  two  volumes  of  the  well-known  series  need  no  commendation. 
The  Commentary  on  Matthew  devotes  seventeen  pages  to  a  biographical 


